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| 1 Lr. 8 of the Law, in 2 vol. © 


_ Domat's Civil Law in its Natural Order. Tranſlated into Engliſh, 


Tables of all the Caſes printed in the Books of Reports, di- 


The Engliſn Works of Sir Henry Spelman, Kt. relating to the 


man Compleat Incumbent. | 
| * $ . 


f Clarke Praxis in Curiis cleſtaſticis, 1 
8 e g | 


Leh e FR. CLar, a ohe Bible Without 
.Temple-Bar. 


FOLTO. 


—— Modern Entries. 
Saunders's Reports, French and Engliſh, the 2d Edit 2 vol. 0 


Levinz's Reports, French and Engliſh. The 2d Edit. 2 vol. 
Shower's Reports, 2 vol. 


ws additional Remarks, by Dr. Strahan, 2 vol. 
Modern Reports, 6 vol. 


Lutwitche's Reports and Entries, in Engliſh, by Mr. Nelſon. 
Bridgman's Conveyances, 2 vol. 
Carter's Reports, the 2d Edit. 


geſted under proper Heads. To which is added, the Names 
of all the Caſes in Alphabetical Order. 


Laws and Antiquities of Englund. 
The Tryal of Mr. John Hambden, in the Caſe of ane 


UART 0. 5 


OCTAV 0. 
The Law French and Law-Latin Dictionary. 
The Serivener's Guide, being the beft Collection of Precedenss 
of all ſorts of Buſineſs now in Uſe and Practice. The 4th 
Edition, with very large Additions, in 2 vol. 
". Nel/orn' — and Authority of a Juſtice of Peace. The 8th 
t. 
"The Gentleman's Aſſiſtant, Tradeſman's Lawyer, and Country: 
WP. s Friend. The 3d Edit. with large Additions.  - 
$ Preparative intended for the Help of Young Clerks. 
. 3d Edi it. with large Additions, 
Privilegia Londini ; or the Rights, Liberties, Privileges, Laws, and 
Cuſtoms of the City of London. 3d Edit. with Additions 
Landlord and Tenant's Law. The 6th Edit. 
© The Laws concerning Travelling, High-ways, Carriers, Sr. 
The Juſtice of Peace's Vade-Mecum, being a compleat Sum- 
mary of all the Acts gg Juſtices of the Peace. 
- Readings on Statute-Law, Alphabetically di : Wherein 
the moſt obſcure and difficulr Points * cleared u 2 it 
laftrated, by Reſolutions and adjudg'd Caſes, SS vo 


Tryals for High-Treaſon, and other Crimes ; with 
on Bills of Attainder and I mpeachments, for 300 ene 
Wich an Alphabetical Table of Perſons 


Points of Law debated and adjudg d throughout 3 vio 
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My 4 plelſe your oe Agile! 
ORTUNE, "or faber Di FP 
vine Provideire , * mY 
ven me. . 74 hapþy Oppo | N. 
ug "with the deepe 
r 0) "my Duty, , — publicly. 7% 
acknowledge | "the great at Obligations | E he. 
under to your Gres, for thoſe uu Fa, 
vours FO you, my Lord, in that Man. 
A 2 | ner 


; 8 75 | _ | 
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Bb. 
A * 4 


O ſtentation, or abe of Trumpet (% indeed 
Ats the dr H H porrite) had the Good. 


neſs, in private, 70 e you Me. 


Were ther Prejent I nbio make jou) „ (us | 


than what was worthy the Acceptance of a 


2 


Qut E W 1 woul not 6 offer i tothe Du 
of MonTacu, the every\ViFtue is 2 


eminently illuſtrious, whoſe every Action m 
| Life is entirely Princely, 1 2 1110 4 


— 


The enſuing Pages were dns originally 
in Italian, by one: of #by Jineſt- mug ＋* 


in 5 Lp 

Francis Og Marquis of Mar 3 and, 
10 which, "rmce be. afterwards carried the 
En 22 855 of. the © Garter. How much this 


; Book Was . praifed . and Talued heretofore UN 
Pr TInes and great Men, there can 1. 10 great. 


er 


— Aa 4 


1 en,, 


The Devrend wir „ 


* 


. nore hanidurable\ Proof an Argument, 


thun themany Tranſlations it bore\by Men f 
the greuteſd Eruuitim into. variuus Lan 
guage sn. N 4 bl 5b ilk bud 


be Covineltainith as great 10 . . 
fitted within'the\narrow Limits f Italy e 
ſeon travelled into Spain, Franke und Eng 
land; nor was, it ſufficient: that he was fad. 
loved and admired by tbe maſt: crlelrated 
Caurts in the Univerſe, unleſs, in anden d 
lereme more familiar to them, \®hey, might, 
er __ GTO: War by 
Ga N UK. INOS. 
-b wn es Vndtus nd: I 

The juſt Edition ee ber b eohanich 
Florence, in the Tear 1531, afterwards at Ve. 
nice in 1541, 15445 1587, 1588, d . 
At Lyons n 1550, 1563. At Wittenberg; in. 
1569. Gabtiel Chapuis tranſſated it into 
French in 1580, and Sir Thomas Hobbes 
into Engliſh, which was. printed at London 
in 1588. It it certain however, that Sir, 
Thomas did 0: underſtand his Author, or at 
My. : et 
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vi The: Depicat ron 
| legft his Language - 88- ſuch, that I do uiot un 
derſtaud Him. It was rendimed into Spanifh 


by: Juan: Boſcan, a Caſtillian, at the Deſire af 
Garcia Laſſi de la Vega, in 1374. 


In the Nur 1471, Bartholomew Clekke 
made a Latin Von it, by Advite of d 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurſt; i 
|  Nobleman ſpeued Queen Elizabeth, (who u. 
derfbood Latin very well) the firſt Book in 
Manuſcript; which ſhe approved of, and ar- 
ctpted a Deditation of the whole from the 
Tranſlator 5 ub hud honourable Lietters\ of 
Compliment and Approbation from the ſ#ith 
Lord Buckhurſt, the learned Caius, and Ed- 
ward Vete, Great Cher F 1 r 

2913201 

*This Laris 2 Was 5 much in Vote 

at that Time, on Accunnt of the Univer/all- | 
ty of its Language, whith made it tommutiita- 
ble to all Men ef Litters, that it bore d gitar 
many Editions ; Vor it was printed afterwards" 
at Strasbourg in 1577 at London, 1577 


Francforr 1584; London, 160}; Francfort, 
1 16063 


The DDA TIN. vii 
ta Londog, 1612 Strasbourg, 1819, 
1, 486 10% wn wy Den 

A M N 12 e Jan esche. 
A See! there being very feu of theſe 
Adlitiont te be came at, and thoſe too 
vary faulty; Samuel Drake, Maſttr\ of. Arts. 
and Hellru. of St. John t Cali in Cam- 
badge, rouiſed-ond cauſed i le Mute in 
the Nrar ita, this ſume Kerfion. of Bartholo- 
mew Cletke. M Mr. Drake underſtnod Ita- 
6h d new! Herſm in Latin, if be had not 4 
Mind to have made one in Engliſh; i EA. 
neſs of Style ſuiting much better with the noble 
Sinapheity of Caliglione, then ale tiff Man- 
wer, and far-fetched Metaphors of Clerke; of 
which. that: Gentleman ſeems but to be too 
conſtious, 4c appears, by. his: ſo earneſtly. in. 
ploring the Prutection of the Lord DR 
* r n ae, en 


— will „ of Cletke... 
with. the Italian, with eaſily be convinced" of 
this Truth; but this is 4 National Diften- 

TS ; | pens 


\Þ 1 


5 . | 

{ in The DBC aK. 

. * I live not bote #tObvmes fo uf, 
unleſs our not ſpeaking Latim in our pu, 

Bi Schools and Univerſities be the Cauſe of it; 
| Bur certain it ir, and I have bern told by ſe- 
veral learned. Foreigners, in the moſt pulite 
Parte of Europe, that they are in pam when 
de ſpeak Latin; that dur Style in u piting ir 
Fe as if ui affected to be unintollig ible; ani 
that they find more Diffeulty to underſtand 
the Meaning of our Aut hoto, thun to digeft 
afterwards bat they bxlisura war their 


"Meaning, "when. they thought. 8 bas ay 
E ar. 2 1 ü . o Wau Y\3'D\A 


viva ay. \ LIT 9 ; 
| "I's am aid 1 hal treſpaſs oo . 
"Io \your- GRract's Patience, nar ought. I to play 
too much the Critick here, "who". perhaps 
may giue too much Occaſum in this n 
Undertaking to others to do the ſame by 
nme. But that ſball not give me tbe 
leaſt Uneaſmeſs ; on the contrary, as to know, 


and be better informed, is ever: acceptable to 
me, I. all thank any one that ſhall do me this 
4 See Office from/ any Quarter whatſoever, pra- 
x - vided 


The DESfekTionN, i 
videl ze "ir honbftly;” and fer ths Sate of 
Prat, And ts this Verfiort is fron rh Tilt 
at, (fv Tuba not ragt from # TVeſati 
58) J T-hope Thibe giben it te Senſe of the 
Aulbor: If any ine ball find PHP bh it, 

tt bim Wake a better, and 1 l babe this 
ati action, that] have incited an abler Ge- 
nur Than my own, and the Pleaſure bf Jet- 

tink, at leaſt, one 25 of the Machie of 
Literature a going.” 


7 IT FV 97 4 S ab 
® £2 82 * 1 9 


_Of the rare Abilities, and fine Eſprit 
of Cattiglione, chi jour Grace will flfficient- 
ty Aiſcouer the E xrelleney and high Merit by 
peruſing the folldwing Sheets, yet I preſume 
it will not be unacteptable if T preſent to 
Jour Vi ew what have bern the S, timents of 
Men 0} the greatdf and moſt polite Leung ing. 
in Kela ation to this Nobleman. Aud py ! 
| Gall mention the ' henourable 5 
Paulus Jovius, a Bij ;ſhop, a Man of e: excel 
Judgncut, and a celebrated Hi Morian, who 
ranks bim in ile Number of Perſons of the 
higheſt E rudition, with this memorable El Jogie, 

B Hic 


The Dee 


3 oni Ou. ſuo plan ſecun- 


5 dus, qui ad exactam principalis Aulz normam 


militari ciyilique munere Virum elegantem j in- 
Ricuit, parique Diſciplina illuſtrem Fzminam, 
deſcriptis lectiſſimorum finibus, eſſingit % 


opere jucundiſſimo Grace Latinzque. facul- 


tatis peramoenos flores decerpſiſſe videtut, ita 
ut in unum volumen nobilioris vitæ pre- 
cepta oblectamentaque honeſtiſſimi otil con- 
ferrentur. N 
e e 1 —_— 
8 ter this 3 goes on to 0 relate bis 2 
gular Happineſs in the Art of © P *oetry ;. which 
alſo wasin a high Degree. celebrated . even by 
Julius Czſar Scaliger, Lib. 6. Poetices. Longè 
excellentiſſimus, ſays be, in Poeſi ſpiritus Bal. 
ſy Caſtilionæi, nihil dulcius Elegia, nihil 


W us, terſius, lepidius ; profecio eam mihi 
unam malim quam magnum numerum Pro- 


pertlanarum. Eſt in Cleopatra faſtigium | illag 
ſummum in acrimonia Sententiarum; Exte⸗ 
rum Maroniana ſuavitate temperatur, qui | ft 


omnia ſic ſcripſt t nulli poſt Virgilium ſecun- 
0 dus, 


| The beteten, * 


. 
— 


are in athe Firſt Volume of the Dells Poctarum. 
[calorum,, collected b i Amr Ghent 


The Curt of Urbino, where aſſembled Pn 
moſt illufrious Perſonages, . who gave Being to 
the follo wing Diſcourſes, our GRACE will ſee 
in the Beginning of the Hl., third and | fourth 
Books, di iſpla ed with fuch an E legance, and, 
ſuch, a rich Copiouſueſs of Expreſſion, that 
evidently ſew, he could have ſaid nothing 
more | ſublime, nothing more ornamental. But 
yet I would beg Leave to add what. 10 Kl. 


* + 4 


than the grave and learned Cardinal Sadolet 


mentions at the E ud of bis moſt delightful 3 
and entertaining Di M putation of the Prajſes 
of. Philoſophy, viz. Hie Gallus: Aa aveo 
quam maxime & quam primum, ut ia que. 
unt a Te diſputata, f in Comwentatium refe · 
rantur, quo ocyus queam exemplum Urbinum | 
mittete, ad Aulicos meos tales viros, quale 
tu quoque imprimis exiſtimas. Summos & ſingu⸗ 
lares dicis, inquam, quotum conyenty apud 
lectiſſimam omnium Fæminarum Heliſabe- 

B 2 ; thama 


xii The DrpickT10 U. 
cham | Reginadi'Ufibile fits Cieltss atgiuc wdeo 
: om 15 Orhata eſt; veto nec injüria, i in- 
1 quit, non ulpiatm abi terratum neque noſtra 
1 opinot, neque antiquorum memoria tot & 
| | tales Principes Ingenif & Literarum fille uno 


in loco "quiſpiam poflit nominare, quot nunc 
Utbizi i preclatum cœtum cönſtituunt; quippe 
cum lic adſit & Petrus Bembjus maxima ce- 
lebritate & nomine, Viz. Quem prætet eximi- 
am omdis virtutis & humanitatis laudem vere 
parentem cum Roniave veteris, tum tecentis 
hujus Italæ eloquentiæ poſſum appellate: N. 
duo Fratres Fredericus & Oaavianus Pl 
nobilitate, dignitate, prudentia, lireris maxime 
illuſttes ; itemque ſpectatum ac nobile pat 
Badaſ⸗ arus Caſtilionaus & Ceſar Gotizaga, 
qui militaribus ambo & bellicis virtutibus in- 
ſigntes' ad illam fortitudinis laudem optimarum 
quoque & literarum * n non | inferius 


ligam, iam Ego Urbem hoc tempore non 
hominum cujuſquemodi domicilinro, ſed mu⸗ 
cum dl diyetforiam ele puts. 


* * 
1 41. s 8 
1 - 


And 


The Dznroeamion ui 

Aud eus of this. moſt noble and moſt u. 
Larius Aſſembly, that his Covar U might 
in all Reſpetts be the more accompliſhed,. and 
appear with. greater Exceliency,” Caltiglione 
| wiſh Selected Perſons the maſt eminent, and 
with the bigheſt Judgment i ſorted to each of 
them their peculiar Province of. Diſcotrſe-; 
that it, taking bis CouxrIER young. from 
bis Mothers Arms, he committed bim to tle 
Care of Lewis Count of Canoſſa, 10 be in. 
ſtructed iu every Thing relating to Arms aud 
Letters ; xwho. was fo. bright an Exemplar 
bimfelf in every kind of Virtue and Erudition, 
Then is be taught Prudence, moral. Virtues, 
a due and becoming Deportment both in Speech 
and Actian, in every Reſpect, with apt Con- 
gruity, in Relation to Circumſtances of Time 
and Place, by Frederic Fregoſo, à religious 
Perſon, particularly eminent for his excellent 
Virtues, Delicacy of Converſation, and "__ 


mate Lem. 


Bernando Bibienai a Man of facetious He 
mour, Poignancy of Expreſſion, and thoroughly 
B 3 verſed 


mr The Divfcar ion 
verſed in the Jocoſe, ir A Maſter a rry 
Talk" and jocular Entertainment. However, 
if anyone of a ſcverer Tenper ſhould cenſure 
this Qualification as fej une and ſteril, he 
"would indeed ſbeu his Gravity ; bus let him 
tale her that at the" fame. time he does" not 
condemn Cicero with Caſtiglione, who has 
inſtructod his Co uRTIER mn'this Art, af: 
ter the ſame Manner, and almoſt in the ſame 
Words," as the other did his On A TOR. Bi- 
biena has herein admirably well, and with 
the utmoſt Grace, ſatisfied the Genius of 
the Age, and "that of his Country," Tuſca- 
ny: Nor muſt we wonder if what he ſays 
does not entirely agree with our Palate as 
it did with theirs who lived at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance of Time and Place, and whoſe Turns of 
Wit were of another Guſto: Tet from him 
may any one reap this Advantage, viz. never 
 petulantly, ſcornfully, or with undecent dou- 
ble Entendre, t violate the Dignity of his 
Superior, the Honour of his Equals, the Mo- 
aeſty of the Ladies: Whoever follows the 
Rules he has laid dvon, will neither anger any 
3 | one 


The Deprexrron am: 
one greater than himſelf, nor mortiſie the 
Wratched with bis untimely Merriment ; ne- 
ver be: unſeaſonable- or indecent,” always. and. 
every where remembring + what is | ſuitable" to 
Moiefty; Gravity, and bis own. Dignity, as 
well as that. of. the Company. LON * Aa 1392} 


Octavian Fregoſo, a Nobleman,. no wiſein- 
ferior in Knowledge of the Civil; than the 
Prnces of his. Native Genoa, inſirufts the 
 CounTIER:: that" it is bis' chief Duty, and 
higheſt Glory, to incite his PRINCE fo Fuſtice, 
Liberality, Magnificente, and all other Vir. 
tues; and explains how, and by what Arts 
they are to be taught, and hou agreeable they. 
WW > e vn 


\ 


T, 5 Court Lidia with dal Artifice; w_ 
is formed by Julian de Medicis, : afterwards © 
Duke of Nemours, a: Man of 4 penetrating 
Genius, a great Philoſopher, and as equally ac- 
compliſhed in Elegance .of Deportment, as 
Humanity. It would be an endleſs Task to 
any the Praiſe ef theſe great Men, who 

B 4 not 
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CT 


xv The DenicaTiON; 
not oniy of ane ſinall City, but of: all. Italy. 
3 and the Calden Age f LRO X. - were bhe 
Al brigbteſ Glaries ; ſo are de informed. by. the 
UF Letters of Bembo and Badolet, Paulus Jovins: 
Y in his Life uf that Pon, and Sanſoving's Hi. 


#1 Such at: that Time was the Court f Ur- 
* bino, ſuch the illuſtrious Perſanages who com. 
1 poſed it, and ſuch: the inimitabie Diſcourſes: 
on every kind of Subject whatſoever, for the 
embelliſoing of a fine Gentleman, 42 Cou R- 
TIER; 4 PRE. And though to every 
Species of Government, that of Monarcay * 
| they eſteemed infinitely preferable, yer- the 
great Man + who treated an this Topic, has 
ſo tempered and reſtrained it by adviſmg his 
"PrINCE t rely on the Counſel and Advice of 
the Nobility and Commons *, and ſo evi. 
aduntiy diſplayed the dreadful Effects ef Bran. 
ny + and arbitrary Sway, that tho perhaps 


WW. - . — 


I/  P G * - * E.4 * % 6 * * e . - 
a . . 1080 . 4 . * g . W * 


—ͤ— 


4 | * p. 267. f Octavian Fregoſe. *P. 279, 280. f p. 272. 
4 the 


The Nznreationt xvi 
his Nepublici e Gen. of «hich. be 1946) 
afterwards: Doge might havegruer bim fame 
Iden, yet in u his he feems--h0 have an Ee te 
England 4 be meſk excellent: Canſtiſ us iou of". 
bable, fully informed lim; than which, nat hing 
can be more loueln, nothing wore deſirabue, 
where the Prinee has \a. moſt aniple Potaer 16 
do. all the Good he. pleaſes, to his $yhjects, and 
hes the Happine(s neuer ta de able tp de. all. 
the Evil; a-Canſtitution. that. has All tlie cum. 
plicated Benefits of. Monargh);. Arifecrach.. 
aud Democracy i the Huuꝝ ef the reſt of the. 
World ; and which, ſo. ir our Happineſs, 16. 
thing but our very ſelves (far eornally be that 
2 cn cue rain or ren. * 


Nor bad his fru Brather *, the. 4 
religious Clergyman, any different Sentiments. 
| of an unbounded Arbitrary Power, who teach- 
es the Couxrixx not to obey his Paryce 
in any thing that is ill or unlawful ; that in 


* - — 


 ® Frederic Fregoſo. 
Caſe 


* 


xvii The DZ DIA HHO. 
o the Hoderegn Gould comman him to db 
what. was fo,” he" was not only not bound to da 
itʒ but on the rontrury, bound not ro di it for 
bis on Fate, and not to he a'Minifter of his 
Soutereigh's Difnonour k. Sy yd. A Stranger 
Was that pibus umd learned Chur hman, 4 
Perſon of 'bigh Quality, ani afterwards m 
oj Archbiſhop and Cardinal, ro that ridirulbur, 
unlimited, and unnatural Doi ume trumpt up 
aniongft us, which bos often tendt ſecurely 10 
Hall creuulous and unwary" Princes into their 
inevitable "Ruin, \ while thifſe "who 7% relgi. 
onfly preath it ed to others, when Time 22 
ſerve, know Horte by Diftinttions to evade the 
Prackiet, 4 V the Laity only; lite IMachar's 
Aſs, were" to-erouth"beneath"the Burthen of . 
_ domineering, mconſiſtent, and inconſiderate 
Boutefeux, or be their Sumpter Beaſts 70 
groan under that inſupporrable Luggage, 
' which they, good People, hd we] rg 
with Pei __ red unn 


dM 


Lib. 25 p. 38, 
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The DRDTeAK TIE. ris 
Quite ur Revrrſe to theſe i pere 
Covirt ER, hoſe Profeſſion is thendWeſt. 
Philoſophy, Whoſe" ever min and All 
ic to be truly great and noblen wh Soul 10 
repleniſhed with every Vntur, uirb e 
Love for hir Sovereign's Honbur, with gs 
nanimit 19, Temperance Prulirnce, Filſtice; a noble: 
Stretneſs and Aﬀabiltty, " Miinifieehce, "Dies 
Ny ny Love 10 4 e to all 
C corey Nee Su iy N ave) 5 
ee, my "nt noble und moſt — 
Lord, are the ſhining Ornaments and true 
Glories of a perfect Con rixn, or rather are + 
his very Life and Eſſente; and which "with 
pleaſing Admiration, I na behold all happily. 
concentrated in the DoE of Morrracu; the 
Delight of Mankind, 4 Titus, 4 Trajan ; u 
if he chances 10 ſleep” without conferring ſome 
Benefit, does not only think he has loft a Day, 
but Tears, nay Ages; the beſt of Maſters, the 
beſt of Oy and the N Ban ws 


Tour Bounty has cauſed the diſconſolate 
Widow and um zo 92 up their ' Tong 


and. 


zi: The DPDIOAT TON 
and ale wihappy Nriſonet $0. o/rape the: Op- 
be ths fone — receive thaſe Praiſes 
which they. do ut deſerve ; but bo who. has 
ther Praife of. al Ale, muſt. neceſſarily merit 
7. hat Jupiter is in the planetary World, 
— in the terreſtrial, : ſhedding 
With divine Philanthropy, lite "that. celeſtial 
Power, on all, where malevolent Oppoſitions do 
wat. interpoſe your. henigneſt Influences : While 
other's. pride themſelves in external Pomp and 
mantic Eaifices, with, ſumptuous Calonades, 
Jour. GRACE, 4 more glorious, a ſauereign Archi. 

| ze, takes an inmard Delight and Satisfaction 
ta build and repair up Structures infinitely - 
more magnificent; the living Temples of the 
ALMIGHTY:3 kaving the mere Speculation 
of doing Good to thoſe who have their Re. 
ward in talking of it, and as far as your no- 
ble Modeſiy would permit, would be ſeen, if 
zun cannot hinder it, ta be in Reality and in 
Art, what they. are in Conceit only, or Oral 
Clamour, SPECTEMUR AGENDo. 


3 How 


N — 


The DsDICATION. | xxi 


He great ! how good ! low peel is all 
this! which juſtly to celebrate, would be 4 
Tast too great for a Demoſthenes, 4 Cicero, 
an Hortenſius: infinitely then muſt it be ſu- 
perior to the Pen of one of the * humble * 
* Creatures. 


Be pleaſed 8 my Lonp, be pleaſed 
graciouſly to accept this ſmall Tribute, as an 
humble Acknowledgment of your Goodneſs, 
from a Heart truly and entirely devoted to 
you, from one that, with the Many, looks up 
to your GRACE as to a Tutelar, 'a Patron 
Gop, who indeed can be no better for our 
Fumes and Incenſe ; which notwithſtanding 
ſerve the more efficaciouſly to diſplay our Hu- 
miliation and Thanksgtving. 


I am, 


May it pleaſe your Grace, | 


Your GRrace's 

Moſt obedient, 

Moſt obliged, and mot 
Devoted humble Seryant, 


RoBERT SAMBER. 


„ oni. 30] 
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mt | Hite" bil 144 190 while Jout 
= | with wy ſelf (in "deareſt Ab 
| which” would ardeſt 1 me. _ 
* do.; either to reftiſe you ht witn 
e ihuch Earneftnels'you have ſo l- 
den Aired of me, or to grünt it. 
For, on ue 9957 and, I ve confels, I thotig] 
ir ve cruel to deny any thing, ecia 
in ſelf was very Ne DOT who 
J 6 dearly love, and from whom Thave 1 15 
ſuch ſen ible goß pf an ęqual Affection and 
Eſteem: On! the 1 % bas Nertake what J am 
"conſcious 1 1 25 not ſufficient Capacixy to ccoth- 
puch, could 15 but be vefy difagreeable to ode 
Who looks'ups uſt Rep eptogh * ſuch an Eye 
us they deſery 11 Dk $54 Seen 4.4  F Dink ö 


— 


"fowever! V7 mature Wendet 3 1 antrſre- 
ſolved to 7 Wi ar Affiſtante that Affection and 
e tc * can afford me — this 


Wee, De 


1 * 15 4. £14 1906 DIS en wt + 


Y * 0 1 


ol, whith, in uche things tally gives N 
nd ry much additichat Care aud Study, 
You Int if am nor miſtaken, to 
nte_of rhe For — of a Court. Life, 
ſuch as is faite 100 neceſſary to a Gentleman 
living in the Courts of PRIN ES, by which he 
2 perfectly know how to ſerve them in every 


ing that is reaſo! and not only ac 1 wag 
: Graces, / but the Frieadſhip and 95 
others : In hort, whit Qualifications a Per- 
fon 85 ght to 1803 to deſerve the Title of a per- 
ect Courtrer, 5 that nötig may be wanting FA 


render him, in that -ReſpaFy entirely accom- 


* | 
spe wen 66otdcb ds this 'Dblite öf pont 
I muft beg Leave to tell you, THe if I got 
think it a greater. CE cation tg. 

W FM a fk 0 


E 
e it 1 amen Hep cat 
of Cuſtoms in the Co = 5 1 2 


e Choice of the mo al er Form, or 
72 Flower (if I may be allowed the Term) 
| e A. Cajon e makes v8 
1 of Car and dilgu wit 28 hings 5 
hence it often happens, ret oo othes, 
ſhions, Addreſs, and Manner of Speech whic 
in one Age have prevailed as the . refined 
and courtly, have been ridiculous in another, 
and ſo on the By which it cyigdently 
appears, that it is ſe and Cuſtom, . more. than 
© Reaſon, that can have the Power to introduce 
New Modes, and aboliſh the Old, for which, whe | 
OFVET. 


(80. 


ſoever endeavours to give any rational Avcomit; 
is very often d deceived." Oe 4 0 i o einn 
For which Conſideration, and ſeveral other 
Difficulties, I am well ſatisſied muſt oecuùr in this 
SUPINE you” have propbſed to me do wriee u 
, 1 am obliged to make” ſome ſmall" 6, 
783 tell you plainly, that this Error, (if it ma 
be eilige s ) is common to us both; for it Wi 
be looked üpon as gteat à Fault in you to lay 
« Charge upon me, which, Lam Ae have 
not Abilities to ncquiit my” a wel of, 
to accept it. (1% by med 97 oe wy 
Let us' come chen 46 whit hu been pit 
and let us form (if poſſible) an Imagé 9 
a Courtier as the Prince, who ſhall . — 
to have him in his Service, thou —— 
of the higheſt Rank and Quiakity, m 
funding, fr his Abilifiesn this Ref i, Been 
him moſt honourable” and illuſtr ious. 
In the enſuing Pages we ſhall not follow: iy 
certain Order or Rule of diſtinct — we pe 
are generally made uſe of in ſuch like _ 
ber: after the Manner of the Ancients, renew 
an agreeable and grateful Remembrance of ſe- 
veral Diſcourſes hc have ſome time ſince 
paſſed between very eminent Perſons on this Sub- 
ject; and, woe 1 bad not the Happineſs of 
being prefent at theſe 7 1 4 Entertainments, for 
1' was then in Englaid, yet ſoon after 8 
turn, they were lod, communicated | 
by a "Perfori of Honour. I ſhall therefore endea- 
vour, as much as my Memory will ſerve me, 
to give you an Abeba what Hire been the Sex 
_ timents of ſeveral Perſons of great Horiour, in 
Relation to this Subject, and to whoſe Jogmebe, 
in every Point, one may give undoubted Cre- 


dit : Nor will it be fron to our in 
2 


(8). 


that we may. proceed. regularly Jothls Treatiſe, | 
"firſt of all to open to YaBthe AIRS the fol: 
„„ ci) NIigiob 3 104 
PI City 38 every Wa... 
| Ituated-on-the;Side of the Appenine 2 4 Man- 
ner in the Heart of Italy towards Wor 
Venice, un Adriatich: Sesg u hich, 8 
amongit tains, and thoſe not 19, 
others elſewhere, has yet: ſuch a happ 
that the Cpuntry all about it is e 
and full of all forts of delten Fruits; 1o that 2 
tides theWholeſomeneſs of the Air, it abounds with 
sneroſÞry-ſby the Life of Man- But 2- 
monghh, all the many Bleflings Urbino enjoys, i in 
my ae eee Allis, it's being now for 
a long! while paſt, always governed byfthe beſt 
of Princes, unleſs ſhe chanced to loſe. them for. 
a time, in che common Calamity, when all hraly 
was ravaged with continued Wars. 
„But wirhout going any farther, we. 17 0 a 
br right Inſtance of this Truth in 1 ſon of 
the moſt noble and moſt illuſtrious Dale Teach. 
rick. of immortal Memory, who in his Days was 
the Glory of all Iraly; of whoſe conſummate Wil. 
dom, Affability, Juſticeg-Liberality, invincible 
and military Diſcipline, there remain, 
Trophies brighter than the Sun: Witneſs. thoſe, 
many Vickories he gained, his taking ſo many im- 
pregnable Fortreſſes, his wonderful Readineſs in 
Expeditions, his often routing numerous and gal- 
lant Armies with but a Handful,” and (what 
is moſt, remarkable, ) his never loſing a Battle; * 
O that he well deſerves, to be enrolled amongſt, 
the Prime Heroes of, Antiquity. 
This Prince, amongſt his other glorious Adi - 
ns, in the hard and craęgy Situation of Urbino, 
Baile Palace, in che Opinion of every Lage 


470 


che moſt beautiful and agniſtent in an hualy] 2% 2 
of ſo large an Extent, that it rather 106ked:lifle7 
2. City than a Palace. and the” Furnitdre Was 
ſatable, and / orthy ſo great à Prince ft be- 
ſides' what was for commof UE, a9 vaſt ans! 
tiries of Silver and Gold Plate, rich He 
of Silk, Brocade, und- Tue, ie abounded with! 
an Infinity: of Braſs and Marble Statues a AR. 
tique, moſt exquiſite Painting, and mufcab in- 
ſtruments of all ſorts, and nothing muſt * 
there but what was a Rarity, and moftExeellent? 
11 its Kind. | "SIE ITE -; 4 af? 12 115 Has 128 QC 
After he had done this, he « ichs 
immenſe Treaſure; a vaſt Library, confiſting! of 
the moſt rare and valuable Bodgks -in the Ge 
Latin, and Hebrew Tongues, all which Hesrichly- 
embelliſhed with Gold and 'Silver, as believing 
them tobe the principal- Ornament. of. 77 
moſt excellent Furniture belonging to „is üg, 
niſicent Palace of Ur. nis great Prince 
following the Cour ſe of Nature; 975 he was 
threeſcbre and five Vears: old died as glorfo uf 
as he had lived, leaving behind him one little? 
don withaut Mother, of aboutten Tears of Age," 
Duke Guillabaldo.'-7 hog bid tt Pt emp: 
This young Prince, as he was Heir to his Bax: | 
thers Dominions, ſo it evidently appeared, that: 
he likewiſe inherited his Virtues for he gave? | 
ſuch early Proofs of ſo great a Genius; as one 
would tfunk impoſſibie in mortal Man; inſo—-— 
much thatnit was the Opinion of every? Body, 
that amongſt the many glatĩous Actions of Duke 
Frederick, ''rib'one was greater, than the begetting” 
ſuch a Son. But Fortune envying theſe dawn- 
| ing Vartues, , theſe” orient Glories in our young 
L Hun reſolved with all her Power to: 
| 7 eir 


B 3 


wry 


thais FAVOR ; for ſtarce-bad Duke Giilukalds | 


paſt his Byentieth Year, when he fell Sick of the . 
Gout, which growing upon him w h ſuch exqui- 
ſite] Peins, all his Limbs were diſtorted in 
ka; 0-27 „ that he could neither ſtand ar 
imſelf. "And thus was one of tha moſt 

| beauzitgl, and promiſing Perſons in the World 
deformed; and reduced to the greateſt Miſery, 
in the gr Bloom 5 his Youth; and as if this 
was enough, ſo cruel were his Deſtinies, 
that ius ery ſeldom ſuccegded in what be pra- 

poſed; and though he had an invincible! Sal, 
and the wilt Councils; yet it ſeemed whatever 

te g e ; or civil — a 

[0,05 in g n; 859 met contin OWL . 
re e e rc 
Of this a ſulbcient Ptoof ate theſt many 


* 


_ and; vqrious Calamities which be ahuays — 
with ſuchi Oreatneſ of Soul, that hisv ittus never 

was i ſubqusd by Fortune, withſtanding all her 
Stomse with the | greateſt Magnarimity and 


Ggurage, and in Sicknefs and in Health, 

ri and Adverſity, lived always in high Honour 
amd Kütoem with all Mankind 1. And though he 
was thus infirm in his Body, yet he had the mo} 
noble nable. Ezployments wider Alphon ſun and Ferdi- 
nand: the younger, Kings of Naples, Alexander 
the ſixth, and aſter ward — ae 15 
Hlorente and nne o 10 oor] vitts 
And: when Julius tlie Second mounted the Pony 
tiſical Chair, he was made Captain General 
af "the Ghurch, at which time, according to his 
uſual Quſtom, he took Care to fillchis Palace 
with Perſons of delicate Taſte and judgment, 
expert in military and civil Affairs, and of po- 
11 ning, whofe un be much de, 


: lighted 


* - 


— 44S 


-- * 3 a» ws FEa 
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fiekted in, and with hdr Cn that: ue N 
ved with a great deal of Freedom and Famili- 
arit "'Bvery one todk as much Pleaſurę in the 
Du & 'Diſcour 6, as he ud poſſibly Rah their 


for he was well Skilled botlvih the Lam nd 25 "Tra- 


lian; and de had a Knowledge of an Infinity of 
Thin „ accompariied with 'pecutinr *Aﬀabylity 
and neſs of Termper, which made him oy 
moſt agreeable Perſon in the World. Beſides, he 
had that Sprightlineſß of Soul, that 3 5 
could not by Reaſon of His Infrmity 

Perſon, thoſe Exerciſes he had 0 
yet he took great Delight and 2 ſee 
them pet formed by rs, and would nom and 
then take Pleaſure himſelf to correct, or peat 
every one according as they deſerved it; whic 
evidently declared how great a Judgnient he had 
in theſe Makers, This made every Body” either 
at Tilt or Tournament, Riding the great Horſe 
— any ſort of Weapons, Muſick, and 
other Diverſions befitting a Nobleman; = 4 
to ſhew himſelf ſuch a one as might be thou 
worthy ſuch an illuſtrious Aſſembl 7. 
The Hours of the Day therefore were a 
ded into honourable and diverting Exerciſes, 


as well for the Body as the Mind; but becauſe 


it was the Duke's Cuſtom, by Reaſon of "3 
Indifpoſifion, to go to Bed Gon after Supper 

the Company generally, at that time, retir to. 
the Apartment of the Dutcheſs Elizabeth 4 
zaga) who was lways attended with Donna Emilia | 


Pia, a Lady of ſo lively Wit and Judgment (as 
know, my deareſt Alfinſe) ie the ds + 


:govern the whole Company. 
Nothing was then to be heard, but Darts 
f Wit and Humour, and the meſt agreeable 


B 4 Con- 
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1 V affected with a ſecret Pleaſure, 


hes Te ith whom we "Pleaſed, But ſuch was the 
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HR 8 y. 
n it the World and in every ↄneꝰs 


ou might ſee; moſt lively ly painted, an 
Adr 3 and joy, ſo that this Houſe 


1 ht have well been called 'the Seat of Mirth 


Pleaſure; i nor do L believe, in uy Place of 
A, could one experience ſuch Delight 
See which: flowed from the Con- 


N at Urbino: For, * 25 aſide the, Honour 

Texying oc great a Lord, as I juſt now de- 
cribed, every. time we approached the Dutcheſs's 
exſon, there was not one of us but was - 


6 the rſation of ehen agreeable Aſſembly, as was 
e 


ſeemed as if, her Preſence had ſome powerful 
ich; for e never were ſtricter Ties, of 


Love, and cordial, Friendſhip between Brothers, 


n With, us. 0 98.2 


1 was the ſame; thing. in ehe of the La- 


w._ hes, with whom we might. 17 5 the Liberty to 
x 


converſe, with à great deal eedom, and 


eneration and Reſpect we had to the Nutchels's 
ſeaſure, that this very Liberty was à great 
Bride and Reſtraint upon us; and, there was 
none, of us but, thought . it the greateſt. Satis- 
Hebion in in the World to pleaſe her; and the 


e$eateſt Grief to offend her: For which Reaſon 


Carriage and Deportment, how ſtriſt ſoeyer 
[tot the Rules of Honour, was Vet. attended with 


A great deal of Freedom, and, our Diverſions an 


.Raullery, in her Preſence, 


* 7 upwith greate 
Nicety; which, witha Sprißhtlineſs of delicate Re- 
Puaptee, mixed with à grave and graceful Majeſty 
peculiar to the Dutcheſs, and that Moderation 
and Grandeur which accompanied all her, AQi- 
$38, Words, and lee made thoſe who, hag 


4200. 


never 


4 A 


Gen her before, immediately judge her to 
Sense me eee ee 


Preſence had ſuch Sharmę for; thoſe ww 
ſo happy frequently to/enjoy. it, (that it e 
as if they, ſtr e to form Nmſelf aſter 
gre eat a 1 and Exemplar. KK A8 
But of the. incredible Virtues of. this moſt ex- 


cellent. . it 5 r my ed Berend 


ſually, Rad eme, "have. — 


Ale en e e wy why: Avg wo 
1 Qridy 4 w m 
_ — ofa # fine Wo _—_ an, attended, Vith 
ſingular Beauty, may reſide Prudence and Great- 
neſs of Soul, aber Virtues, ſeldom found 
in the een enero ad 0:51 69 vine bey 
t 
ber 12010 75 t it was a Cuftom for all the 
Gentlementine en Houſe, immednely be 


of the Dutchels, . 
where amongſt — 3 


Dancing, (yhneh-were never 
to propoſe ſome witty Queſtions, 


and very. often, under theſe-agreeable Covers, con- 


veyed their ſeveral Sentiments to each other; 


which, otherwiſe; they could - m ſo. conveni : 
ently doo: 
pe: we other wx: D * 
and poignant, and ſcarce any 850 
them; but on I Matter ſoever their Enter - 


tainment ty eee e 


the 


{58 1 1900 mie ＋ 


£ 


— — 
rtune, l ce n Excel» 


lay no 2 of. this, you-may-rements | 


* 


( to!) 


the moſt agreeable in the World; bites | 
yod;the' Houſe was full of the fineſt Wits | 


mongft' which | the oy celebrated, (and ke 
Iknbw! it too) were Signor —j Hi ey 
fer Frederiet hin Bre an de edicts, 


Peter Bembo, Ceſar Lira, Clithr Lew:y of Canfſa, 
See, Pallivicind, Eudevicb Pio,” Niorells 2. Ortona, 
und Nobert 45 Bari, with an In 

Anzey of -othe er Lords and Gentlemen. 
UW Dalides det ture dere : every odibre os 
though the) Gand generally live inthe Palace 
Fer ipent moſt of — tiene; Wee 
Man, Dante Arttino, John Chriſtopher ' Romano 


1 1 0 ak e e 5 


reality Urbino wus the 
Ferſefis, the moſt Sechen Abe in Poetry 
ie Entertainments 


and Muſtek, aid other agreeab] 
thut all [ray cul"! roduce. 
After Pope alia? the Sead by his own Pre- 
ſonce trnd the Affiſtance of tie Inch, had 8 
ced Bolonia to the Obedience of the Holy pre Yo 
the rear det; in His return to Rome Jade 
AF bah in 1s Way, where he was received wi 
. e Martes of Honour, and found” 0 
fplkendid and magnificent aft Entertainment as” 
in any City in Maly whatſoever; do the entire 
Satisfückioref his Holineſs, and alt the rare 
eid'8ther Courtiers' on 
Hut ſome of them were ſo much Mürmöcl with 
tis 'Apretablenels'of this Converſation, that they 
asc era! Days at Urbino, after the popes De- 
parture; during which time, the uſual Diverſions 
dg 83 but every one endea- 
ſomething of his own to make 
_ beste GAGA ng Specially in Sports and 
kane which' chey were fare do have Nig 
ight. 
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Night. The Order of which wa8pehat a bn 
as the Company came into che Biitahbſs's Apartd = 
—— ——— one 
they pleaſed; or as it fell out, withaut any m 1 
net of Ceremony or Frecedence, a Man and s 
. Woman, if there were Women enough, though: = © 

generally ſpeaking the Number af the Men en- 

ceeded that of the Ladies; after uhich tha Com- 

pany was governed by whom the Dutcheſs 
thought ſit, though moſt — n een 
was committed” to Dm EIA. Go; | 
The next Day; after the pes Departu erase 
Company being aſſembled at the uſual _ '% 


_ deal-of agreeable : 1 

— was pleaſed to lofirs that Lady — __ 

gin the Entertairanent j who iter hegging:to:be 

excuſed from that Employment proceedednaſtar 
j N ail ſle ta che Dutch» 

q/s, 

Night's Diverſion, 1 ov 


ure is, that ſhould) begin this 
no means to diſa- - Vp 

bey; think:therdfore —-„—-— be amis for 8 

me dad lar ea onel:that: ſhall take us up 

the leaſt Frouble, and be the leaft liable to Ec 

tion; and that is, that evety'one of-the-Com 

propoſe one, out of which we.:may: chuſe 1 

ſhall be thought likely tobe the moſt agreenblen 

Upon which ſhe turned her? ſelf to Si 5 
3 44 2 I 15 

But fi {a you: t to nw 
yours: That I have juſt-now dane, Rid 8 But n 
Madam, your Excellency, 1 find, muſt command 
3 — We fe, N Dutcheſs anſwerell with © 
a Smile: Well, ſays ſbe, becauſe very one fab px 
you ſtrict Obedience? I ſubſtitute: n 8 


ty, and veſt you with my wholo Authority. = - 6 


4 g 


% 


"25d 


This is maſt certainly a great Priuile al 
- khejithie Ladies have ver to cbe * 5 
"= whatmay give them any Trouble; and one would 
think it but renſonable to — what Grounds 
har may be for id:? But hecauſe, I would not be 
apEximple uf Diſabedience, E ſhall wave this 
| and enter upon what Þ 
f r 25164 53 to 38113 hn 
24. "The Ae Man in my Opinion, (as Soothe; 
yy e ãs very variable in. its Judg-! 
; ſo that it oſten happens, uihat is pleaſant 
E another: And 
yet no ing this Dreerkty.obSentiments, 
A Men agree in this, to value moſt what they: 
| thimicives. love ſonthat very frequently the 
oder much Affection in Lovers deceives their: 
Jaigment to that Degree; as to make them 
eheeth the beldued Object the only. one in the 
World; endued with Excellency mad Ferfection, 
vuvithout the leaſ Deſormity © Defeckkk. 
But, becauſe Man's Nature does not Albit of 
ſuch Perfection and that there is no Perſon in 
the World without forme Deſect or other; it 
muſt be owned, that ſueh People are certainly 
tleteĩ ved and that the Lover is ae 
Aid in Relation to achat he ves. 
would then fur this Night's:Diverſion, that 
every one 2 freely what Virtues and Ac% 
cbmpliſhments-heowguld) have predominant in 
the Object. of his Pafſion, — as Fllllts, ſince 
of Neceſſity no one is without ſome; that we 
muy know. ane (the greateſt Excellencies, 
vs ll as the moſt excuſa ble Vices, and ſuch as 
are leaſt prejndicial tu 0 Pa 1 * Bere 


KEE fon whom he Haves ro KOY 1 
iT 1 Having 


: by y = —OuP 


#3) 
Having thus fad, Em pers made aSign TTY 
175 15 Na nel Fee WhO 15 next him, ta gi 


© 3 


inion 0 he, as, . 
5 interrupted by 4 0 0 2 
END Emilia, ſays The, a 8 [excuſed her; 

fr 15 The King on f 5 5 e | 
able other Ladie I el, | 

ge, for & Binh 1 any —— 

ere are 285 ngr need. 
ve Sax of ful Enden I iv Nan ait 
Danna Hm 


FN how ur Excl has Re 
e ger 
Sen oe tg Signor, Ce/ar Gonzaga, Who was next ix 


rde e 
Wbosecgg e Aa n upon E Hour: . 
Ace Kions will ever A great maar 


kinds'of lmperfettion ; and this happens Bec: 
Nature, as wel) in this as in All things, 181 
very variable, : To one Perſon ſhe gives the Light 
of Reaſon in one thing; and to another Perſon 
in. another +. whence: it comes to pass, that on 
Man knows that which antes 18 LINER. nr A. 
norant of, and, on [arch other Hand, may 5 
norant in hat the o ther 18. perk; felt. 9 
ä 15 one eaſily ſees "this Faults and, E 4 . = 
panion, but not his ;own ; and went, 
chin our ſelyes to be very Din and, perhaps, — 
in 2 7 thing moſt, in eee eality, ee 8 
N Fools 1188 Ss. 
Of this Truth theſe Walls are Witneſs ; ; $06 
we have ſeen ſeveral, who, at their firſt Ei 
trance, have been eſteemed Perſons of great Wiſ⸗ 
dom, but, in Proceſs of time, have,been on 8 | 
out to be \ very Fools, and this proceeds — 
from our Sant Diligence and. Obſervation; . 


i! i 14 k *- a tr j + 5.4 * Sd 
For. 


— 
— 14 & 4 


pig Ain, one 7s! bitten By 
po hen 


8885 1 Ma 
ekz h Certain Tt 5 


ma of thole” 9 pt pon Fn = 
buſes that Malady; andwhich Frey 1 1 i 

3 into ch Mer IG e 7 | 
| Iy* ormer He 

n ade we find at the lea 
Spark of Folly: Ta king . . make uſe 
ſuch Variety of Artful dae Vas eaſily to 
conjecture wheretorit' 5 bes at when To dine 
Aae to kriow; ànd be acquainted” with che | 

re of the Hufiour, we never let it reſt ti 
It breaks out into open Folly „Some phy the Fog 
in Rhimes,” Sonnets, ne Mak ai Fo ſome i an 
Mafick, ſome in Love, others in Minnckry, RAE 
- and Feiicing z every one, according to'what' 

Ie has moff Pr tyto; whente, as you know, 
hath. won very. 1555 Pfverſen 

Pam therefore thoroughly perſwaded, that in 
every one of us there is ſome” Seed of Folly, 
which, if once excite may 2 0 4 almoſt bo: 
Infinity; for which Re ſon, my Opinion is, that” 
for our” = be rap Night, this owght 'to be 
the Subjet of ou courfe, 'and that every BO. 
dy may ſpeak Fay his Mind (dice 1 am to 
bo u publick Fool) what fort of Foſſy L am moſt | 
liable-to: by thofe' Specimens 1 have been ob- 
ſerved frequently to give, and, let every one elſe” 
of the Company take their Turn; but then let 
every-one's Opinion be grounded upon ſome ſure” 
Sign and A Tl ch will . our Diver- 
on very uſeful and advantageous, ſince by this” 
Means we ſhall come to know out Faults, and 

conſequently take greater Care, for the füture, 
how we commit chem. And, if it ſhall haypen, 


T 


' . m & 4 Wa 


(439) 


that the Folly} w 


very flagrant | and: difficult of Qur, u. 
however, gite it all Aſſiſtance eq; and 
cording to Eather Afariano's 


which is no ſmall Matter. LOX jd. 4 
This ſet! them all a 
could refrain ſpeaking; 
ly be 
of Thinking, another in Ogling; and foes 
Part, ſays a "Shire I have Already — 
| thor moſt egregiouflx, — —— 2 
rt, every one ſaĩd 
ſhewing: their Folly in one t | 
op. Father Seraphin urg a8. he uſed" to! 
do, This Entertainment, ſays he, mould be. toe 
long, for as there are infinite Bollies! in the 
World we ſhall never have done: But, if og? 
have really-a Mind to be merry, let everyone 
give his Opinion what is the Reaſon that u möſto 


one aid, E ſhalbeertairo 


all Women hate Rats, and loue Serperits; und 
you ſha}t lee, — ryw Body can hit upon it bu 
my ſelf, who came to the —— of this My 
ſtery after a very” e and ſurprizing Man- 
ner; And then he began his Tale; but Dom Emilia | 


ſoon commanded him to be filent; and 


the Lady that ſat next him, made 2 ſign to 5 
co Aretino, whole Turn was to yea who "thus 
immediately 


Power and Authority I might 

with eve -.of: Torture', owes Poe the-! 
Truth 3 Criminals, but eſpecially that F 
might dĩſcover the Deceits of an u 


Woman, who with the demure Eyes of un A. 
hor and the- Heart of a Serpent, never permics'- 

Heart and WW to go together, but with 
4 


feign= 


we flatikthusdiſtorggpbe. 


laughing,” and not ont 


began. | 
For A fays he, ſhould be glad to bs 1. . 


ngrateful 


fourich to play he! Fgob in my Mannen 


* 
.% 


(hs. * 

feigned und fleteitful Pity; las no other 
than to male an Anatomy of Hearts; nor 
E ee the ſcorched Deſarts oft 
ſo-virutent/2rid venemous, ndl ſothirſty 
Fhuman Blood, as this Sue auen hang Cre. 
ture, who hot oglyiithe Harmony and Sweetnelſs 
of ber Voice id, Words, hut in the Efchant- 
ment of her Eyes, Lag eee ene is 1 
Perfect in : g di bas gant Ion 
Rut, "farce it is not lawfiul far me, as/T could” 
wiſh:it might, to make uſer of Chains; Ropes 
and: Fire, to extort the Truth! ſha 2 
our Diſcourſe may be; and that everyone give 
3 Sighification has the Let- 
ter S, hich her Excellency the Dutcheſs e 
on her Fortheady;; for though moſt certainly 
this bè an artificial Lover, the better to deceive, 
one may, not wi give an Interpretation 
oft; which ſhe! does not dream of, and 'who 
knows whether Fortune at laſt wich Pity looking 5 
on the continual Martyrdoms of ſo. many of our 
Sen; hath not indued her with this little Mark, 
to:diſtoyer agaiuſt her Inclination, the inward t- 
Deſizes ſhe has ta murder e eee 4 
moſt Calamity, him who beholds ot ſerves her. 
At this the Dutcheſs laughed, and Unico 
perceiving the. would - have: excuſed. herſelf of 
this Imputation : No, Madam DARING, muſt 
not ſpeak no, it is not your Twin vor 20 
Upanthis:Dowia Emilia tur ning tohim fait, Meſ- 
ſer Unico, there is not one of us here but wil yield : 
to you in every thing, and eſpeciallyn in knowsT 
intz the Diſpoſition ot the Dutcheſs q and as by n 
your\ prime Wit you know her better than o- 
thers, ſo do you much better love her than o- 
thersywho like Birds, ä —— 


273 Ke | look 


4 


hk, Wf- 4 + — ) . ia ee ea ooo, Ez 


, ni, m5 


(ay. 

look ſtedfaſtly on the Sun, and conſequentl 
cannot fo well know its glorious Per fections. To 
clear this doubt, therefore all Labour would be 
in vain, your ſud 4. 
then is reſerved ou alone, who only are ca- 
pable to perform it. | 

Unico, after having pauſed A little; und) 
called upon by the whole Company to give: his 
Opinion, ſpoke, or rather recited a Sonnet, ex- 
plaining the Si 2 of the Letter S, which 
many believed he made Extempore ; but be- 
cauſe it had more Wit in it, and was better com- 
poſed than the Shortneſs of the Time would allow 
of, they generally thought he had ſtudied it be- 
fore. But, however it was, he received an uni- 
verſal Applauſe for his' Verſes; and after ſome 
little farther Diſcourſe, Oftavian Fregoſo, who fat 
next, with a Stnile thus began. 

_ My Lords, if I ſhould tell you that 1 never in 

7 ifs felt the Paſſion of Love, I am ſure the 

D che and Donna Emilia, though in reality 
they would not believe me, yet would pretend 
they did, and would ſay chat this proceeded en- 
tirely from my Baſhfulneſs and Modeſty, which 
makes me ever diffident of perſuading any Lady 
to love me; which Experiment, upon my Ho- 
nour, I have not made with ſuch Earneſtneſs as to 
deſpdir ever of Succeſs; nor have I forborn mx 
Addreſſes through any vain Thoughts of my ſelf, 
or having ſo mean Opinion of the fair Sex as 
to think none of them worth my Love and Ser- 


nual Complaints of ſotne Lovers, who all paley 
fad, and ſilent, ſeem to wear their Difcontent | 
and Sorrow painted i in their Faces; and if they 
* every Word is accepted with —_ 


ent only excepted ; this Tak 


vice; but rather by being frighted at the conti: 


P , 
* 188 
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bled.Sighs, and their Talk is of othing ing elſe, but 
of Teats, dag eier and Dea z ſo that 
whenever any Spark of Love has begun at any 
time ta kindle in my Breaſt, I immediately forced 
my {elf with all Diligence and Expedition to ex- 
tinguiſh it, not for any Averſion I have to Wo- 


men (as theſe Ladies ſuppoſe,) put for the ſake 
of. my own Health, which I prefer to all things 
ins Weed, e 0 e 
However, on the other Hand I have known 
ſome Lovers quite contrary to thoſe ſot rowful 
Complainers, ho do not only value and pleaſe 
themſelyes on Account. of the gracious Looks, 
kind Expreſſions, and ſweeteſt Glances, of theit 
Miſtreſſes, but turn all their little Wranglings 
Per ſons ſeem to me more than happy, for if 
they find ſuch Satisfaction in being thus diſdain» 
ed, (a thing which other Lovers eſteemwygrſe than 
Death,) furely when their Miſtreſſęs give them 
Demonſtrations of their Kindneſs, and off. te 
Pagion, they muff enjoy that exquiſite Blus. 
Pleaſure we in vain ſeck for in this Kay ad 
ln my Opinion therefore, I thank, tor this 
Night's Diverſion-every Mn PUG 
luppofing he — Miſtreſs, 
whar- Cauſe ſhould induce her to SOR . 


make no doubt but they would gladly, know'th 
Cauſe that thus renders it ſo-delightfal; an 
perhaps I may then take greater Heart: to ads 
vance farther in the Road of Love, in hopes 8 
find theſe Sweets, where others have experienced 
fo much Bitter; and then no longet will these 
Ladies reproach me with the Scandal of a Heart 
inſenſible of that ſoſt Paſſio . 
. h --” 
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Ol ooo ood. don wg nag Dh fn des ry 


is 


clare, ſuppoſing he muſt be Lighted by his Mi- 
C2 ſtreſs, HET 


WED! wy 

This propoſal was much applauded, and brery 
one: began to prepare themſelves accordingly ; 
but Emilia continuing ſilent, Meſſer Bembo, pp 
was next, ſpake after this Manner. 
My Lords, ſaid he, what Signor nor Offeviey! has 
here propoſed, has raiſed no ſmall Difficulty in 
me, I mean in Relation to diſdainful Ladies; for 
though ſuch Carriage of theirs may be of great 
Variety; yet, of what Nature ſoever theſe 
Slights are, I am ſute they have beenj-in the 
higheſt Degree ſenſibly cxuel to me; nor do I 
think uſt INES in the World can make them 
* wiſe eaſant or agreeable. rolls 
But per — they are the more or leh 1 ſenſible 
in Proportion to the Cauſe whence they are pro- 
duced; for 1 remember à certain Lady whoſe 
Humbie Servant I was, was angry at me, either up- 
on a vain Suſpicion ſhe entertained againſt me 
of my Fidelity, or elſe upon ſome other falſe Opi- 
nion that had been put into her Head by others, 
x; — . which gave me ſo great 
that I thought no Miſery in the 
Wal rope Ty equal mine; and I thought it yet 


ſtill the greater, becauſe Lknew I ſuffetred with- 


out deſerving it, without any Fault of my ν n, 
but through the too little Love the had for me: 
But if through any Fault or Overſight of my on, 
found her Anger juſt, then all my former Tortures 
ſeemed nothing in compariſon to what I then en- 
dured, for I thought, to diſpleaſe, through mx 


own Fault, the Perſon wham L alone deſired; and | 8 


wich all my Care and Addreſa, continually Studi- 
ed to pleaſe; was the gręateſt Rack and Torture 
poflible ; for which Reaſon think our Diſcourſe 
Ra be on this Subjett, and let every one de- 
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refs, whether he would rather have the Cauſe 
of this Diſdain ariſe from her or himſelf, in or- 
to be ſatisſied, which will produce the greater 
Trouble, either him to diſpleafe her, or the him. 
ER Every Body now expected to hear what Emilia 
would anſwer to this Propoſal, who without 
ſpeaking a Syllable, turned to Signor Frederick. 
Fregaſo, to give his Opinion, who ſpoke as follows. 
'»I wiſh, Madam, Tmight be ſuffered, as is very 

| often done, to acquieſce in the Judgment of o- 
? thers; for my part, I would moſt willingly ap- 
*& prove of ſome of the Subjects which have been 
already propoſed by theſe noble Perſons; for 
Tthink they would be very diverting and agree- 
able; but; becauſe 1 would not break through 
Order, I muſt take the Liberty to ſay, whoſo- 
ever would undertake to ſet forth the Praiſes of 
our Court, (paſſing over the high' Merits- of her 
Excellency the Dutcheſs, whole divine Qualities 
are able to elevate the moſt groveling and abject 
Soul from Earth to Heaven,) might well do it 
without Suſpicion of Flattery; for, perhaps, in 
all Italy, a Man ſhall have much ado to find out 
ſo many gallant Gentlemen, and, beſides the 
principal Profeſſion of Arms, ſo excellent in 
ſeveral other things, as are now in this noble 
Company; ſothat, if in any Place in the World 
any Perſons deſerve the Name of good Courtiers, 
and know how to judge of what is moſt condu- 
cive to the Perfection of a Court Life, they may 
reaſonably be believed to he at Urbino. 
To repreſs therefore the Forwardneſs and 
Preſumption of ſome, who, by their Im- 
pertinence, imagine they ſhall acquire the Cha- 
rafter of a good Courtier, I humbly offer that 
our Diverſion to Night may be this, that: on 
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be choſen out of the Company, who may 
deſeribe a perfect Courtier, and explain all the 
Conditions and particular Qualities neceſſarily 
required in him who deſerves this Character. 
And in thoſe Points which are not 2 
ly neceſſary, that it may be permitted, for every 
one to make Objections, as is the Way of the 
Schools. 0: eee 14%, q 
Signor Frederick was going on with his Diſ- 
courſe, when Emilia interrupting him, ſaid, If 
it be the Dutcheſs's Pleaſure, we will pitch up- 
on this Subject, at preſent, who declared it was 
what ſhe approved of, which gained the univer- 
ſal Applauſe of the Company, who declared, 
that this was the beſt that had been yet pro- 
poſed, and unanimouſly deſired Emilia to ap- 
point who, ſhould begin: Who turning towards 
the Dutcheſs ſaid, I beſeech you, Madam, to 
lay yout Commands on whom you would have 
undertake this Affair; for Lam not willing, by 
chuſing one more than another, to declare whom 
I think 'moſt capable to handle this Subject, and 
ſo do Injury to ſome other Perſon. Make you 
this Choice your ſelf, ſays the Dutcheſs, and 
take heed, by Diſobedience, you do not make your 
ſelf a Precedent for that of others. | 

At this Emilia ſmiled, and caſting her Eyes 
on Count Lewis: of Canoſſa, Count Lewis, ſays the, 
becauſe we will loſe no Time, 1 2 upon you 
to undertake this Office in the ſame Manner as 


Signor Frederick has preſcribed; not becauſe 


I think you ſo good a Courtier as to know every 
thing in Perfection, but becauſe in ſpeaking 
every thing by Contraries, as we hope you will, 
our Diverſion will be ſo much the more agreea- 
ble, and you will thereby furniſh every wary 
| C 3 Wit 
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with ſufficient Matter to anſwer you: Whereas 
if another more knowing in theſe Affairs than 
your ſelt ſhould take this upon him, there would 
be nothing ſaid againft him, becauſe he would 
only ſpeak the Truth, which would make our 
Entertainment be very cold and inſipid. : 
The Count immediately replied: There will 


Is no Danger, Madam, of wanting one to con- 


tradift' him that e Truth,” while you 
are here. 


"A ftarighey had IAupin a ltels at this Auſwer, 
he went on; but truly, ſaid he, I would willing- 


Iy be ridof the Charge, for it is too heavy for me; 


and I know: that to be really true in me which 
you only ſpoke in Jeſt; I mean that I underſtand 
nothing of what belongs to a good Courtier: And 
this I do not pretend to prove by any other Witneſt 
but my ſelf; for ſince I do not att like a Cour- 
tier, any Man may judge I do not underſtand 


har it is to be one, and in this I think I am the 


leſs to blame; for without doubt it is much 
wor ſe, not todo well, than not to underſtand 


ho to do ſo; yet, ſince it is your” Pleaſure; 1 


ſhould take this Charge upon me, I neither can 


nor will refuſe it in Oppoſition ta h duỹ Judg- 


ment, which I think better than my-own. 
Here Signor Cuſar Gonzaga began to poak; 


| But, becauſe, ſays he; the Night is now far advan. 
ced, and we have other Subjects of Diſcourſe 


ready to be entered upon, perhaps it may not 


be amiſs to refer this till to Morrow, and the 


Count will have then more time to conſider what 
he has to ſay; for, in reality, to treat re: Sub 
lect exrempore, © is no wan rar | 


* 
, * 
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i aid the wk will not do as he. did; 
who ſtripped himſelf intohis Waſtcoat, and leapt 
leſs Ground than he did before in his 
Coat; and I think it happens very fortunately 
for 15 that it is ſo late, 1 9 8 the Shortneſs 
of the Time will make me uſe few Words, and 
the Suddeneſs afford me ſuch Excuſe, that 1 may 
be allowed to ſpeak what conies uppermoſt, with- 
out incurring any Cenſure. 

Tocarty therefore this Burden no farther than 
needs mu I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that, in 
every Thing it is ſo difficult a Matter to know i its 
perfection, that it is almoſt impoſſible, and all this 
through Variety of Judgment whence it hap- 
pens, that many a one 1s pleaſed: with a Man | 
of much Talk, and him they call avery agreeable {3 
Perſon ; ſome again love a modeſt Man, ſome | 


F „% 


| fancy a Man that is always reſtleſs, and in Action, 
e while others love a Man that is 'compo 
1 reſerved; and thus every one either 
4 praiſes, according to his Fancy, covering a Vice 
[ with the ſpecious Name of the next Virtue, and 
n a Virtue, with the Name of the\next Vice, as 


A calling a bold Perſon a Man pf free Carriage, 

| a modeſt Perſon dry and inſipid, a ſilly Fellow 

z; good, and a Knave a Man deer Wit and 

15 penetration; and ſo of the reſt. | ö 
ſe However, I am well ſatisfied every thing hath 4 
ot its perfection, though we do not know it, which | 


he yet may be diſcovered by the Reaſonings of | 
at Perſons of - Knowledge, who apply neee 
b- to that Purpoſe. | 
| But, as Ijuſt now obſerved, the Nature of Truth 
being very often hid from us, and I pretend not 
to have ſuch Knowledge, I ſhall only recommend 
ſuch a Courtier as 1 moſt value and efteem my 

= ſelf, | 
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ſelf, and approve what ſeems moſt agreeable to 


Truth in my ſmall Judgment, which you may 


follow, if you think fit, or elſe ſtick to your 
own, if it 2 pears contrary to mine; nor will! 
for all that be ſo obſtinate to maintain mine better 


than yours, for it may not only ſeem one thing 


to you, and another to me, but it may happen 


even to appear to me at one time quite different 


from what it did at another. a | 


I would have then this our Courtier to be a 
a Gentleman born and of a good Family ; for it is 
leſs Diſhonour for one not born a Gentleman, to 
fail in Virtues and gallant Actions, than for a 
Gentleman, who by ſwerving from the Steps of 
his Anceſtors, ſtains the Name and Honour of 
his Family, and does not only not get, but loſes 
what is already acquired; for Nobility of Birth 
is like a Lamp which diſcovers both good and 
bad Actions, and incites and provokes a Man to 
Virtue, as well by the Fear and Dread of Infam 
and Diſgrace, as the Hopes of Reputation and 
e 
Now, thoſe who are baſe born wanting this 
bright Lamp, and conſequently an Incitement 
and Provocation to great Actions, as well as a 
Dread of Infamy, do not think themſelves obli- 
ged to adyance- farther than their Anceſtors 
did before them; whereas thoſe of noble Birth 
think it a Shame not to arrive at leaſt at the 
Bounds. their Predeceſſors have marked out 


for them. 


For which Reaſon it has almoſt always hap- 

ned in Arms, and in all other brave and gallant. 
Actions, that the moſt« renowned are Gentlemen, 
becauſe Nature in every thing has deeply ſown 
that hidden Seed,which gives a certain ay rs 
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Propriety of its Principle to whatever. ſprings 
from it, and makes it like it ſelt. 
As we ſee, for Example, not only in Horſes 
and other Beaſts, but in Trees whoſe Graffs and 
Scions are for the moſt part like the Tree whence 
they were taken; and if at any time they degene- 
rate and grow out of Kind, the Fault is in the 
Manager; the ſame may be ſaid of Men, who 
if they be well educated, moſt commonly reſem- 
ble them from whom they received their Being, 
and oftentimes. ſurpaſs them ; but if they want 
this neceſſary Care, turn wild, as it were, and 
never come to Maturity. . 3 
It is true, whether it be thought the favoura- 
ble Influence of the Planets or Nature, there are 
ſome born indeed with ſuch Graces, that they 
ſeem not to be born, but rather faſhioned by the 
Hand of ſome God, and adorned with all the 
Excellencies of Mind and Body; as again, we ſee 
ſome as aukward and dull, that a Man would almoſt 
think Nature brought them into the World 
out of Spite, and to make them Subjects of De- 
rifion and Contempt. And as theſe latter, not- 
withſtanding the continual Care and Education 
beſtowed upon them, will never be able to make 
any more than a very indifferent Figure in the 
World, the former, on the other Hand, with a 
ſmall Aſſiſtance, mount the Pinacle of the great- 
eſt Excellence. . 
To give you an Example of what I have been 
ſay ing, obſerve only my Lord Hyppolito da Eſte, 
Cardinal of Ferrara, who had ſo happy a Nati- 
vity, that his Perſon, his Looks, his Words, 
and every Gefture, are ſo gracefully compoſed, 
that among the ancient Prelates (though he be 
but young) he repreſents ſo grave an * 
| f 
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chat one would think ey to teach himſeff, .. 
than learn of others: Nay, in Compan y with 


Men and Women of all "Qualities, whether he 
Talks, Laughs, or Rallies, he has in theſe ſuch 
x certain Sweetneſs, and ſuch graceful Carriage, 
that whoſoever ſpeaks to him, or looks on him, 
muſt have a Love and Efteem for him ever after. 
But to return to our Subject: I fay then, that 
between this excellent Gracefulneſs, and that 
ſtupid Infenſibility, there is yet a Medium, and 
thoſe whom Nature has not beſtowed thoſe 
excelſent” Perfections on, __ with Care and 
Study corrett, 3 in a great Mea ure, their natural 
I would have then in 8 Courtier, beſides Noble- 
neſs of ' Birth, not only a Vivacity of Genius, 
and à fine Perſon, but ſuch a Dignity and Grace- 
fulnefs of Afpect, as may render him at firſt 
Sight agreeable and engaging. This ſhould dif- 
fuſe it £1 felf in all his Aftions, ſo as to convince 
every Body by his very Looks, that he merits the : 
Favour and Efteem of every great Man. : 
Sir, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, 1 muſt beg leave to 
interrupt you, you know what was agreed . 4 
on in Relation to the Management of this Night's 

Entertainment, that any one m ight oppoſe you 
if he thought fit, and freely give his Sentiments 
however contrary to yours ; and becauſe I have 
the profoundeſt Honour for thit Authority 
which gave us this Liberty, I muſt tell you 
that dus Nobility of Extraction is not ſo very 
neceſſary for a Courtier, in my Opinion; and if 
T believed any one here thought what I now ad- 
vance, a Novelty, I would Inftarice ſeveral, who 
notwithſtanding they were deſcended from very 
noble Families, have been notoriouſly — and 
everal 
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ſeveral others, who, on the contrary, were born 
of mean Parentage, and yet by their great Afi: 
ons have made themſelves famous to'Poſterity : 
And it it be true what you juſt now Served, 
of the occult Virtue of the firſt Seed in every 
thing, we ſhould all be in the ſame Condition, 
for we all proceeded from one and the ſame Prin- 
ciple, and conſequently no one ſhould be more 
noble than another. 

But in this great Variety of the States and 
Conditions of this World, there are an Infinity 
of other things to be conſidered, eſpecially "ow 
tune, which I look upon to be the Queen and 
Miſtreſs of all things here below, and which 
takes Diverſion in raiſing Men of no Merit at 8 
to the higheſt Degree of human Glory, a 
bury in perpetual Obſcurity the moſt worthy 
and deſerving. 

As to what you fay in Relation to. the Happi- 
neſs of thoſe who are born with all the rich En- 
dowments of Mind and Body, I entirely agree 
with you ; but then, all this 1s to. be found in 
thoſe who are of ignoble Extraction, as well as 
in thoſe of high Birth, for Nature does not make 
ſuch nice Diſtinctions; and therefore as I juſt now 
obſerved, we have ſeen very often in People ok 
the loweſt Rank, the higheſt Gifts of Nature. 
Since therefore this Nobility is neither acqui- 
red by Wit, Force, or Art, but rather is an Ho- 
nour to our Anceſtors, than our ſelves; I think 

it very ſtrange, that the Parents of our Courti- 
er being ignoble, ſhould deface all his good Qua- 
lities, and that all thoſe other good Conditions 
you juſt now mentioned, ſhould not be ſufficient 
to bring him to the Height of Perfection; I mean 
Wit, nan Gracefulneſs of * and 


c 
en! a- . 
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engaging Air, which at firſt Sight may make bin 
agreeable to every One. 
1 do not deny, replied count Lewis, hut in 
Men of low Rank, may reign the very fame Vir- 
tues as in Gentlemen; but, to avoid repeating 
what has been already ſaid, with many other 
| Reaſons which may be alledged i in Commenda- 
tion of Nobility of Birth, which is eſteemed 
of every one, ſince it is but reaſonable Good 
ſhould be born of Good; and as our Intention in 
this Diſcourſe is to deſcribe. a Courtier without 
Defect or Imperfection, who may be worthy the 
Honour and Efteem of every Rank and Condi- 
tion of Men, ſo in my judgment it is neceſſary 
to make him a Gentleman, for the ſake of the 
Common Opinion, which immediately inclines to 
Nobility, as well as for many other Reſpetts. 

For, when two Perſons come firſt to Court, 
without giving any Inſtance of their good or 
bad Qualities, as ſoon as it is known, that one 
of them is a Gentleman born, and the other 

not, he that is of low Extraction ſhall immedi- 
450 be much leſs eſteemed than the Gentleman, 
| wle muſt take a great deal of Pains and Time 
to imprint in Peoples Minds a good Opinion of - 
him, which the other ſhall acquire in a Moment, 
and for no other Reaſon but becauſe he is a Gen- 
tleman ; and of what Importance theſe firſt Im- 
preſſions are, let any One judge. 

For to come nearer Home, we have ſeen Per- 
ſons come to this Court, who, though they were 
really dull and ſtupid, had notwithſtanding a Re- 
putation through all Italy, of very accompliſh- 
ed Courtiers, and though at laſt they were 
found out, yet a long while they deceived us, 


and kept up that Opinion of themſelves 14 
a 


(29) 
had at firſt impreſſed, though with a very little 


Skill or Artifice. ko 15 
On theother Hand, we have ſeen ſome, who at 
firſtwere in verylittle Eſteem, who aſterwards have 
acquitted themſelves even to a Wonderʒ and of theſe 
Errors may be aſſigned ſeveral Cauſes; a ſt 
others, the obſtinate Humour of Princes, who 
having a Mind to know more than all the World 
beſides, ſometimes are reſolved to favour thoſe 
who rather deſerve their Averfion; and this 
Credulity very often deceives them. The Truth 
of it is, theſe having a great many Flatterers, 
who ſpread abroad their Fame, by which means 
they gain the Approbation of the Populace, but 
when the Prince at laſt finds ſomething in them 
contrary to this Common Opinion, he doubts 
whether he be not himſelf deceived, and is ever 
expecting ſome ſudden Excellency, becauſe he 
believes theſe general Opinions ought to be foun- 
ded on a Truth, and proceed from reaſonable 
Cauſes. Sg 
And as our Minds are very prone to love or 
hate, as for Example, when we ſee two People 
at Play, whom we never ſaw before, yet, tho? 
we can give no Monner of Reaſon for it, we 
find our ſelves inclined to favour one more than 
the other, and earneſtly deſire he might win, and 
the other loſe: So it is in Relation to the Opi- 
nion of Mens Qualities, the good or bad Re- 
port at the very firſt ſways our Minds to one 
of theſe two Paſſions, whence it is that we ge- 
nerally judge with Love or Averſion. You fee 
then of what Importance this firſt Impreſſion 
is, and how a Man ought to endeavour to make 
a good one at the Beginning of his Entrance 


(39) 
Jn the World, if he would be eſteemed a good 
| r | x6. 3& 1:%C 
But to be more particular, I think the prin- 
cipal and true Profeſſion of a Courtier, ought 
to be that of Arms, which, above all, I would 
have him practiſe with Life and Spirit, and to 
make himſelf known to the Worid for a brave 
and gallant Perſon, and of ſtrict Loyalty to his 
Prince; and the Honour of theſe excellent Qua- 
Hties will be acquired by being always ready 
at theſe Exerciſes, at all Tunes and Places, for 
he can never be backward at any Time in this 
Reſpect, without the greateſt Cenſure; for, as 
in Women, when their Honour has once ſuf- 
fered, it is impoſſible ever to recover it; ſo the 
Reputation of a Gentleman that bears Arms, if 
it has once been ſullied in the moſt minute Cir- 
cumſtance, through Cowardlineſs, or any other 
Reproach, he ſcarce ever will be able, do what 
he can, to regain his former Reputation of a 
Man of Courage. | u 
The more excellent therefore that our Cour- 
tier is in this reſpect, the more will it redound 
to his Honour: Though, I do not think it ab- 
ſolutely neceflary, that he ſhould have ſo per- 
feſt a Knowledge of theſe as an experien- 
eed General. This would be launching out into 
too wide an Ocean: It will be ſufficient, if when 
Occafion offers, to ſhew himſelf of an undoubted 
Integrity, and an invincible Courage. For a 
great Soul is more eaſily diſcoveted in ſmall 
things than in great; as for Example, in pub- 
lick Exerciſe, as at Tilt and Tournament, and the 
like, where there have been a Multitude of 
Spectators, we have known ſeveral Perſons, 


whoſe Hearts have been dead in their Body, 
either 


* 
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either through Fear of. Py es or ; Animated 

by the. Company, run b nol . to their Duty, 
though there have been really. evident Danger. 

Who! in little Matters when they can privately 
withdraw © themſelves from Danger, without 

any Mark of Infamy, make ved of. the O Opportus 


nity, as bging willing, cee to the Forerb. 
to Sleep in a whole 


art RY 


But fuch.as, think themſelres not. ſeen, or obs 
ferved by any that know them, and give evident 
Demonſtrations of an undoubted Courage, not 
omitting the leaſt thing in the World that may 
ferve to put their Deſigns in Execution Tow 
troubleſome ſogyer-; theſe Perſons have that Spi- 
rit and Ma enanimity L require in a, Courtier« 
However 1 1 e 3 ALA 3 Fon — 
Bravery, u ing X and brag 
he is N to his Suech and menace with 
big and haughty Looks, as we have ſeen Berto, 
whom you all know, frequently do: For, to be 
a Man of, Ps 301 APC AEM IR a 
Braggadocio., . | 
For, to ſuch; 45 theſe ma y be laid, what 2 28 
Lady once in a noble Aﬀembly ſaid A I. on to 
One, whoſe Name at preſen [han conceal, when 
ſhe, to thew him Reſpect, defired him to Dance 
with her, which he refuſing, as well as to heart 
ſeveral Concerts of Muſick and other Enter- 
tainments offered him for Bis Diverſion, always 
alledging ſuch Trifles were not his Profeſſion, 
Pray Signior, ſaid ſhe, ' what then is your Pro- 
feſſion? To Fight, Madam, ſaid he, with as grim 
a Countenance as.you could defire : Why then, 
ſays * ſince you are not now in the Field ot 
Battle, 1 think you would do wel to be * 


2 


WwEY; 


and hung up in an Armory with other warlike' | 
Implements, till there be Occaſion for you, that 


you may not grow more ruſty than you are. 
This ſet the whole Comparty a laughing, you may 
imagine, and accordingly ſhe left him with 4 
fuitable Reprimand for or his Impertinence. 
Fe then we now deſcribe, muſt be brave and 
valiant in the Field, and amongſt the firſt to 
fice the Enemy; but elſewhere humble, modeſt, 
and reſerved, ever avoiding Oſtentation, and an 
imprudent praiſing of himſelf, for by ſuch in- 
diſcreet Conduct, a Man ever gains the Odium, 
of thoſe who hear him. pon ack Wy eo 
And I, for my part, faid Signor Gaſpar, have 
known few Men excellent in any thing whatſo. 
ever, but praiſed themſelves.” I think we 


* 


may very well bear with them for doing ſo, for 


be Who is an able Man in any Art, Eben he 
finds his Productions unknown or undervalued 
by the ignorant, is vexed with a kind of Dif: 
dain, that his Merit ſhonld ſhould thus Iye kuri- 
ed, and is therefore conſtrained ſome how to diſ- 


cover it, that he might not be defrauded of the 
Honour which is his due, and which is the true 


— 


he that is moſt excellent, ſeldom fails of praiſing 
himſelf; indeed, thoſe who praiſe tl 
and have no manner of Merit, are Wretches not 


to be born withal, but ſuch a one we will not 


ſuppoſe our Courtier to be. 


Sir, ſays the Count, had you well underſtood 
my Meaning, you would not have given your. 
ſelf this Trouble, for I only blamed the impru- 


dent Praiſing of one's ſelf; without any Regard 


« | mT 
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Reward of virtuous Labours. | "= s 
For which Reaſon, amongſt pol of riters, 


Hemſelves, 


er 


oy 


or Diſtinftion of Merit: For undoubtedly, as 
vou ſay, a Man ought not to entertain an ill 


Opinion of an able Perſon, that praiſes him 


ſelf with Diſcretion, but rather, take it for a 
more certain Teſtimony, than if it came out of 
another Man's Mouth L agree, that he whoz 

in praiſing himſelf, commits no Error, nor gets 


himſelk the Diſeſteem of his Hearers, is moſt 


diſcreet, and who, beſides the Encontiums he 
gives himſelf, deſerves the ſame of othets; but 
chis is no eaſy Task to manage. 

This, ſays Signer oe gon muſt infirutt 
us im #7” ci | 5174 Hel amp! 
Among the Accient Writers, aye che Count: 
there have not been wanting thoſe who have 
taught it; but in my Opinion, the whole con- 
ſiſts in telling things aſter ſuch a Manner, that 
it may appear, as if they are not oketfor that 
Purpoſe, but, as if the Subject neceſſarily requi- 


red it, always ſeeming careful to avoid ſpeaking 


in his on Praiſe : Not like thoſe who throw out 
Words at a venture, they dont care how, as 
not long ſince, one of this Company, whe was 
run through the Thigh at Piſa, faid; he only 
took it for the Bite of a Fly; and another ſaid, 


he had uo looking Glaſs in his Chamber; for 


when hee was angry, he looked {9 terrible; that 


he was afraid. to ſee himſelf in the Glaſs; for 


At this; they alt foil ulanghingy zpot which | 


Signor CeſarG asked them, what they laugh- 


ed at? Don't you E the Crest, 


upon hearing the Opinion of a certain Philo- 


ſopher, that there were infinite Worlds, fell a 


weeping: and when he was asked the Reaſon, 
anbwered, becauſe 1 had 1 


no you ſaid, that this our Courtier ought natu 


wh „ * WOO 
a8 though he had a Mind to be Maſter of 
them all: And don't you think this was a 
155 Bravado, chan to Park of the” Bite of 
a Fly 3 | 
And Alexander v a greater Perſon chan he 
that fpoke it, ſays the Count; but in reality, 
continued he, excellent Men are to be excuſed 
when they take a little upon them, for he that un- 
dertakes great things muſt have a Soul to do them, 
and a Confidence of himſelf, and muſt not have a 
Poor, vile, and abject Spirit; but yet, ſhould be 
very modeſt in,Expreſſion; to ſhew that he pre- 
ſumes leſs on his own Abilities, than in reality 
he does, provided ſuch Preſumption does not 
extend to Temerity and Raſneſs. 
Here the Count panſed a little; and Meſſer 
Bernard Bibiena ſaid Imiling, I remember, — 


rally to have agraceful Face and Perſon wit Achat 
engaging Air which might make him agreeable 
to every one: As for a handſome Face, I cannot 
think but mine is well enough in that reſpett, 
which is the Reaſon that ſo many Ladies fall 
in Love with me as you know ; but = 5 
am a little dubious as to my Pardon; es 4 
on Account of my Legs here, which, : 
thinks ate not as well ſhaped as 1 would: — 0 
them as for the reſt I am pretty well contented. WM 4 
1 deſire therefore, you would ſpeak a little more 
particularly, and tell uswherein conſiſts thisGrace- 
fulneſs of Perſon, that I may be out of Paul which 
is no ſmall one, 1 do afſſure you. 
After they had laughed a little at this; the 
Count proceeded. Truly, ſays he, you may be 
aid; without any Injury of Truth, to have 4 


very graceful Face: „ nor need I inſtance any 
other 


3 - AGE 
other Example, to ſhew what it oughit to be in 
our Courtier, for we find it very agreeable, 
and engaging to every Body; indeed the Liitea- 
ments are not very delicate, but then they are 
manly, and yet very graceful, and this Qualieß 
is not confined to any one Form, for every ane 
has its Attractives. een ie 11 
Such an Aſpett would I have in our Courtiet 
and not ſo ſoft and effeminate, as many ar 2 


procure, who do not only curl their Hair, an 

ſet their Eye-brows, but uſe their Paint an 

Slip Slops, like the moſt wanton and lewd Wo | 

men of the Town: And one would imagine, as 

they walk, ſtand ſtill, and in every thing elſe 

they do, their Limbs were ſo looſe and tender, 

as if they were ready to drop one from anbther, 

and their Words ſo ſoft and. danguiſhing, git 

they were that Inſtant giving up the Ghoſt? und 

the greater the Quality the Perlons are to hom 

hey ſpeak, the more do they. uſe this affect. 

ed-Carriagei23795 i % 7.077? 290OP 

— Theſev Perſons, — 2 — not made 

them Women, ( they ſeem to have a 

Deſire to appear and be ſ “ght not tot he 

eſteemed ad good Women; but to be baniſheg 

as common ; not. only: fromthe Coarts 

of Princes, but from tlie Society of alt Per ſons of 

Honour b lla u en enge el bt 

To come then to the Quality of the Perſon, 

I fay, it ſouid be neither of the leaſt, nor of 

the larger Size, for both theſe Extremes Have 

ſomething in them, which People wonder at 

as monſtrous. Let if there muſt be a Fault in 

one of theſe two, the leaſt is certainly much 

more preferable; for Men of ſuch vaſt oRulk 

and Stature, beſides, that generally ſpeaking, 
? D 2 they 
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r any Exereiſe that requires Agility, a 

1 — think deſireable in a Courtier.. 
„ For which: Kesten, would have him be of © 

good Nen and wel} proportioned in his 
vet light and eaſy, —* to be well acquaint 
| Nth all Exerciſes, becoming Men of Arms: 
The Ghiefof Which, 1 thing is to handle grace- 
ally all kinds of Weapons, both for Horſe and 
ot, and to know theit reſpettive Advantages, 
but eſpecially thoſe, which Gentlemen -general- 
ly make uſe of; for, beſides thoſe generally uſed 
in the Army, where perlaps ſo much Skilb-is 
not requiſite, there oſten happen Differences be 
deen one Gentleman and that ate 
determined by the Sword, which though it 
ſhould not happen, it is certainly of the higheft 
Importance to underſtand very well thoſe Wew- 
Sons we generally wear: Nor am Jone of them, 
ho ſay that a Man forgets his Art, when be 
comes to make uſe of it, for certainlx, whoever 
at that juncture doſes his Sill, gives plain 

ration that bie has firft through Fear 1 

bis. Heart and Courage r 
It would alſo be very afl 6h bim i 
file well, which generally accompanies all-Exer- 
eiſe of Arms on Foot. But above all, both he 
and his Friends ought to uſe all diligent Cau- 
r Foreſight in Relation to what Quar- 
rels and Differences may at any time happen, the 
fer to know the Advantage; but in all things 
to acquit himſelf with- Prudence and Courage. 
But, let him by no means, run raſhly on to theſe 
Encounters, but only when his Honour lies at 
N 1. enn — IT # Man runs 
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in theſe doubtful Engaget ents, he who vg 
itately throws himſel into them, will Walt. | 

bly incur "the greateſt Cenſure ,- though he 
ſhould hd to Rave good Succels. 

But when a, Man is fo far engaged, that he 
Landes retreat! with Honour, let him behave 
himſelf in ſuch” Caſe, with the utmoſt Bravery 
and Reſolution, and "not ſpend his time when 
he comes to Action in needleſs Diſputes, or 
imagine it ſufficient to ſtand entirely upon the 
Defenſive and make himſelf ridiculous to the 

Spectators, as two Gentlemen of Ancona, not 
long ſince did at Perugia. | 

And who were they, ſaid Sign or Gaſpar ? Two 
Couſin Germans, {ai Signor ae, One would 
rather Have taken them for two natural Bro- 
thers, ſaid Count Lewis, and thus went on in his 
Diſcourſe: But, continued he, Gentlemen in time 
of War, have not only Occaſion to make 
Uſe of Arms, but in time of Peace too, eſpeci- 
ally on publick Cavalcades, in Preſence not only 
of the Populace, but of Princes and great Ladies. 

I d therefore- have our Courtier a 
fect Horſe-Man in every Reſpect; and 15 | 
a competent Knowledge of -gracefully mana- 
ging a Horſe, it is neceſſary, to know all 

erlections of a compleat Horſe-Man, in whi 
he ought- to place great Satisfaction and De- 
light, that he may handſomely acquit himſelf 
before all the World, in eyery thing that is ex- 
cellent in that Ref pect, as it is reported of Als 
cibiades, who excelled every Nation on hd 
Account. 

We Italian are peculiarly famous for Ridin; 


Running at the Ring, and. Tilting, as the Frene 
are at Tournament, and the Spaniards at Running 
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at the wild Bull, and Throwing the Dart, It 
would therefore be an Accompliſhment in our 
Courtier, to be Maſter, of all "theſe Exerciſes, 
and pertorm them all with a good Grace, if 
he would deſerve. that general Applaule, Fhat 
Is due to Perſons of his Rank and Station. 
There are ſeveral other noble Exerciſes 1 
could mention, which though. they. do not en- 
tirely. depend on Arms, have yet. a.certain 
Analogy or Affinity therewith, and require a 
manly Activity: Of which, in my Opinion, Hun- 
ting deſerves the Preference, as having a certain 
Reſemblance with War, and well becoming the 
Dignity of a Nobleman and Courtier, Ang much 
In Vogue with the Ancients. . 1 
It would be alſo of Advantage. to him, to 
: Swim, Leap, and Caſt the Stone: cor, beſidesthe 
| "Uſefulneſs all theſe may be to him ina Campaign, 
they may ſometimes be of Service to him, and 
gain him a Reputation with the Multitudez to 
hom a Man muſtſometimes accommodate 
Tennis is likewiſe'a noble Exerciſe, and befit- 
ting a Courtier, which diſplays to Advantage 
the Diſpoſition of the Body, and the Agility of 
every Part, more than all the other put to- 
gether. Nor muſt ] omit here Vaulting, which 
though a little troubleſome, has, notwithſtand- 
ing, this Excellency, that it makes a Man more 
active and nimble than all other Exerciſes toge- 
ther, and in my Opinion, if gracefully performed, 
makes a finer Entertainment to the Spectators, 
than any wes, whatſoever. 


But, becauſe a continued Repetition of one 
thing is tireſome, and takes away our Eſteem 
'of 1 it, though never ſo excellent in. it ſelf, we 


Mould for chat * Reaſon therefore, . 
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uſe of Variety, which is ever entertai and 
agreeable. . A Courtier then ſhould a make 
Uſe of this Stratagem, and ſometimes deſcend 
to uſe thoſe Exerciſes which are more eaſy and 
pleaſant, and in every thing be very careful to 
avoid Euvy, which ever attends Excellence; to 
converſe pleaſantly with everyone, and doas others 
do as far as Honour will permit, and govern 
himſelf with that good Ju ent which will 
ever preſerve him from doing any thing that is 
trifling and clowniſh, let him Laugh, Dance, 
and Rally „ but in fach a Manner, as may ſhe 
himſelf a Man of Wit and Diſcretion, but every 
thing,” as Thave hinted, with a good Grace. 

Jam very loath, ſaid Signor Ceſar, to break 
in here upon you, but if 1 ſhould be ſilent, 5 
ſnould not ſatisfy the Liberty allowed me 
ſpeak, nor tlie Deſire of being informed of 
one ching; and I muſt intreat your Pardon, if 
where 1 ought to oppoſe your Sentiments, 1 
ask a Queſtion, bee! | ſuppoſe, I may laws 
fully do it; fince Meſſer Bibiena has given me 
an Example, who through a too great a Deſire 
of being thought a handſome * has broke 
through the Rules agreed upon, by propoſing 
a Queſtion inſtead of an Argument. 

You ſee, ſays the Dutcheſs, how one Error 
produces many others: He therefore, who com- 
mits a Fault, and gives bad Example, as Meſ- 
ſer Bibiena has done, deſerves to be | 
not only for his own Offence, but for other Peo: 
ples too. | 

For which Reaſon, Madam, ſaid Signor Vs 
I ſhall eſcape, for he ought to be Tg Fi 
for himſelf and me. 
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+; Nay; ſaid the Dutcheſs, you ought, both to 
have: uble Puniſhment, he for his — . and 
or giving on to commit like, 
and you for yours, I Nr him br a 

WW . Precedent. - 
1 - » ave not hitherto offended, Madam, r eplied 
Þ Signor Ceſar, for which Reaſon, II — Si- 
= - lence, and leave the whole Puniſhment for him. 
Donna Emilia finding him deſiſt, Well, Signor, 
mays be, and what is it you would have? For with 
entire Submiſſion to the Dutcheſs; I pardon you, 
3 elſe ſhall offend in ſo flight a Mat · 
am willing you ſhould do fo, ſays the 
Durcheſ, s, to Doron Emil, ee take — do 
not decewe your in ng it more 
fox your Honour to uſe Mercy 6 0 Juſtice ; 
for in too much Lenity, in forgiving the | 
der, you do an Injury to the Innocent. How- 
ever, I will not — my cenſuring thus: your 
Indulgence be 5 reſent the Cauſe of not 
hearing Signor Ceſar's Queſtion, who, after the 
Dutcheſs and Donna Emil had given him the Sig- 

vey! proceeded. - 

IF I will — Count Lewis, Giys he, 4 
think you have to Night very often repeated, a 
Courtier ought to accompany all his Actions, 
Geſtures and Behaviour, in ſhort, every thing, 
with a good Grace, without which, all his other 
good Qualities are little worth; and believe, 
gvery Man is of the ſame Sentiment; for, bating 
the Pun, he that has this good Grace, muſt, uns 
doubtedly be very graceful and agreeable? 214 
But, becauſe you have frequently ſaid, that 
this is a Gift of Heaven, and Nature; and again, 
where i it is not ſo —— as might be * 
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we ſee 2 in my Opinion the 19 Atrle u 

. of any Iuſtructor in that 


Nature have Ks much 
merely 
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Heaven does, in ſpite of if 

Expreflion,) guide them 

themſelves. and; makes only 75 
le to, but even the 1 — — oth of a 
orid: 1 ſhall not therefore lay. any thing 1 

to this Point, bent eee is 

in our Power. 2 n 1 
But, I would ai with what Art, oy 
what Learning, by w me 


Fi 65 improve it 


acquire 
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—_ you co by; Ne _ I 498 jou ju 
now, that a Courtier ought. to be skil 
Wreſtling and Vaulting and 5 ſuch like 
Exerciſes, which, how is .4t- poſſible for me to 
teach, having never learned them my ſelf, 

you all know It is ſuffcient then, as a 
Soldier can ſpeak;his Mind to a Cutler, of what 
e r Temper, and Goodneſs, he wal hae 
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(42) 
potions e, without inſtructing him how to 
Forge and Hammer and other Tools and 
| bo pear le perhaps, 1 am able to tell 
what a good Courtier ought to be, but not teach 
7 how a Man ſhould act to make himiſelf io. © 
However, that I may ſatisfy your Defire, ag 
much as lies in my Power, I muſt tell you, 
whoſdever would acquire this Gracefuliieſs, 
oem poſing that he be not of Nature cles 
uſt begin early, and learn its firſt Princip 
and that too from the beſt Maſters; which ſeemed 
8 Philip K ing of Macedon of the greateſt Impor- 
ry as one may eaſily comprehend; by his ma- 
Pe xn no ſees Philoſo Fog and 
8 reateſt that ever was in the World, 
receptor to his Son Alexander, to inſtruct bin 
in the firſt Rudiments of Learning. But, to 
come to our time, conſider, with what a Grace 
Galtazzo Soiftverins, Mafter of Horſe to the | 
King of France, does all his Exereiſes? und the 
Reaſon is, becauſe, beſides the natural Diſpoſi- 
tion of his Perſon, which is admirable, he had 
the beſt Maſters, and keeps ftill continually about 
him thoſe Wis are — excellent in their re- 
ſpective Profeſſions, an Example of which we 
Have in our Countryman Pietro Monte, whom 
he entertains for his Skill in Wreſtling, Vaulting 
and Fencing, and whom you know to be the = 
and only Maſter in the World. 
He then who would be a Proficient 4 in 
muſt carefully endeavour to be like his Maſter. 
and transform (if I may ſay fo) himſelf into him; 
and when he has made ſome Advancement, care 
fully obſerve others of the ſame profeſſion, and 
pick and cull, with 85 Judgment, (which 
muſt ever be his Guide) out of every one of 


them, 


r 
them, what is moſt excellent, in this imitating 
the painful Bee, which from various Flowers, 
extracts her delicious Nectar: And not to do as 
a Friend of ours, whom you all know, Who 
thought, he very much reſembled Ferdinand the 
younger, King of Arragon, but took care to imi- 
tate him in nothing, but in often toſſing up of 
his Head, and making a wry Mouth, whi 
mihappy Cuſtom the King had contracted by 
Sickneſs. © - 2 W 0 
But, having often thought with my ſelf whence 
this Gracefulneſs could proceed, I find one 
general Rule, which I think holds good in all 
Caſes, and that is, that a Man ſhould as muchas 
poſſible avoid, as a dangerous Rock, too much 
Exactneſs, but make uſe of a certain kind of | 
Negligenee, and do every thing eaſy, and, as jt 
were without minding it. And this I really'-be- 
lieve is the Cauſe of it; for in _ accompliſhing 
things of an extraordinary Nature, every Body 
knows what Difficulty there is, and that Facility 
in ſuch Caſes is admirable: For which Reaſon 
one may call that a true Art, which does not 
ſeem to be ſo, neither ought a Man to take 
greater Care in any thing, than to conceal it; 
for when it is diſcoyered, it loſes its Value, 
and he his Reputation. i 
1 remember, to have read of ſome certain O- 
rators, who made it not their leaſt Care to 
22 Men, they had but little Knowledge 
n Letters; and thus by diſſembling their Art, 
made People believe that their Orations were 


but very ſimply compoſed, and that they ſpoke 


father as Truth and Nature led them, than Axt 
and Study; which Artifice of theirs, had it bee 
known, would have made People ſuſpect, Fon 


: __ 


they had a De 1 You ſe then; 
that to F and Study, takes — = | 
la of every thi 

Which of you a Kind could forbear king _ 
Tee Pier Paulo, aſter . with his Caper» 

s And continually o Tip-toe without . 
Ving his Head, as if he had a Stake thruſt 
ok ough him, and ſo carefully, that one would 

ney he told his Steps? What Eye was ſo blind, 
that could not ſee how ridiculous he made him 
2 5 by that fooliſh Exaftneſs? On the other 

q, how graceful and becoming was it in ſeve- 
ral Gentlemen and Ladies here preſent, to diſ- 
ſemble the Regularity of their Steps, by talking, 
laughing, or ſome other Geſture, that they 
might be thought, to mind nothing leſs chan what 
were about, and make the ee believe tha 
hey could not do amiſs. 
Here . Bibiena 75 no long ger ning you 
may ſee, ſaid he, Meſſer Roberts here has found 
of to commend his manner of Dancing, though 
the reſt of you make little Account of it; for 
if the Excellency. of Dancing, conſiſts. in Ne- 
gligence, and ſhewing one minds nothing leſs 
than what one is about, certainly Meſſer Roberto 
5 not his Peer in the World: For becauſe we | 
ould ſee how little he minds what he is about, he 
very often lets his Cloak drop off his Shoulders, 
ayd his Slippers from his Foot, and ſtill dances 
9h, Fithout taking up either. 

Well, 4 ys the _—- ſince you wil have me 
ſpeak, 1 hal fay Eating of our. Faults. | Do 
not you obſerye,; that what you call Negligence 
in this Gentleman, is downright . gon 
be we all know that he takes all the Care po 

to make N 8 he does not Wind 


it, 
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And all this is nothing but an - AﬀeRatian tobe 


(a) 


Ic, and that is to mind it too much; and bes 
cauſe he flies to Extremes, that Careleſineſs or 
Negligerice of his, is affected, and fits very ill 
upon him, and is quite nern th his Intention, 
which was to conceal Art. 

For which Reaſon, I cannot bur thank it 
no leſs àa Fault in an Affectation of a EY: 
(which in its ſelf is very commendable, 
one's 'Cloaths fall off, than of our F.xathe 
(which in it ſelf is noleſscommendable 2— 
rya Man's. Head ſo very ſtendy and upright 
Pearof rufing his Hair or Perruke: Or Leg 
in the — his Hat 2 
to have always à Servant at his Heels, up and 
down the Streets, with a Bruſh and Er ga 

For _ theſe are 8 which are 
faulty fite to that pure and amiable 
Simplicity wm nch is fo ag eto the Mind of 
Men. "Obſerve; what ill Grace it is for à Soldier 
to fit bolt” upright, as if he was perched upon 
his Saddle, as we commonly fay at Venite, in corn 
pariſon of another that ſeems not to Mind f 
and ſits on his Saddle with as much Eaſe a 
Freedom, as if he were in his Chair, or on ic 
How much more agreeable, and commeridable, 
3s a Gentleman of the Army, if he be mod odeft : 
and one of few Words, than another of the fame 
Profeſſion, who is perpetually peſtering the 


Company, with his own fulſom Praiſes, and 
continual Bragging, Curſing, and Swearing, 


If he had a Mind to threaten this whole World 


thought a brave Fellow; the ſame is applicable 


to every tang me World, which a man car 
lay or do, 


Then 
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5 "all, continued he, that it is a Proverb a- 


Then. ſaid Signor Julian de. Medicis ; tliis may 
Fi HY be ſaid of Muſick, where it is a great 
Fault, to make two perfet Concords-one after / 
another, which is ſo diſagreeable to the Ear, that 
it oftner is pleaſed with a ſecond or ſeventh, 
which, in it ſelf, is an unpleaſant Diſcord, and 
intolerable; the Reaſon of this is, becauſe à 
Continuance in the perfect Tones creates Satie - 
ty, and denotes a — much affected Harmony, 
which, by inter mixing the imper feck Notes, may 
be avoided, by making as it were a Compariſon, 
2 which our Ears are charmed, and are more 
attentive and in Expectation of the 
pert, being delighted notwithſtanding with the 
iſſonance of ry and unt as things 
Di {5 <a 2 
You ſee then, fays the Count, that a too-great 


Bel and Affectation is of ill Conſequence 


as well as in every thing elſe: They 


mongſt ſome excellent Painters, of Antiquity, 
that too much Diligence does Hurt, which mad 
Apellet find Fault with Protogenes, becaule he coulc 
not keep his Fingers from the Cloatn. 
The very ſame Fault, in my Opinion aid 
Signor Ceſar) is Father Seraphin guilty: of, who 
cannot keep his Hands from the Cloath as Joon 
as there is any Meat ftirring. 

L "This made the Count ſmile; but he went 
on with his Diſcourſe: The Meaning of 
Apelles, ſaid he, was, that Protogenes did not know 
when it was well, which was nothing elſe, but 
to reprove his too o much Curiouſyeſs ahouſ _ 
Pieces, 84 5 


1 . 
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The Virtue then that is conträry to this 
Vice, which, at preſent, we call an eaſy Careleſs- 
neſs or Negligence, beſides, that it is the true 
Fountain whence this good Grace in all our Acti- 


ons is ry — — another 
Ornament a vantage, which accompanying 
every human Action, how little ſoever 2 
does not only immediately diſcover the Know- 
ledge of him that does it, but frequently makes 
it looked upon to be more than it is: Becauſe 
it impreſſes in the Minds of the Speſtators an 
Opinion, that the Perſon who can ſo eaſily do 
well, is Maſter of a great deal more Knowledge 
than he _ is, and might (if he had diſk 
ently applied himſelf to what he has” dome) 
2 performed it much better. mcd eber 
And, to repeat the very Examples we have 
made uſe of, let us conſider a Man, who is en. 
pert in handling of Arms; if this Perſon, in 
going either to throw the Dart, or brandiſh a 
Sword, or any tluch like Weapon, puts himſelf 
into a ready Poſture with ſuch an eaſy Negli- 
gence, as to make People think his Body and 
every Part of it, fell naturally into ſuch à Po- 
fition, though he did nothing at all, yet every 
one would thence conclude him very perfect in 
that Exerciſe. | II 121539 
The ſame thing may be ſaid in Dancing; 
where one Step, one Movement of the Bo« 
dy gracefully performed, without Force or Con- 
ſtraint, immediately ſliews the Skill and Excel- 
lence of the Dancer. In Singing, if a Man gent- 
Iy falls from a plain Note into a moſt agree- 
able Shake and Cadence, and does it with that 
Eaſe and Indifference, that one would fancy he 


did it accidentally, in that _ he gives People 
to 


' . 


045) 
to underſtand, that his Knowledye is greater than 
it ig in Reality: 80 is it in Painting, where one 
beautiful Stroke ſlightly drawn, has gained the 
Arlt immortal Honour, and has been the Sub- 
jet of various Difcourſes Ages after. And this 
happens almoſt in every Cale. Our Courtier 
before ſhould guide himſelf according to this 
in every Circumſtance of Life, and always 
endeavour: to avoid all over- much Curioufiieſs 
aud Affectat ion, eſpecially in Speech, into which 
Error manꝝ Peoplè run, as ſome of our Lembards 
have done whop.after many Years; 
abrea cine" homey and preſently fell a 
kg, fo ſometimes Frenc ly an Sp 
#ih;/ and Herten knows how; and all this pro- 
ceeds from the too great Deſire to ſhewy ont 
knows: a great deal, in which a wiſe Man only 
mauties to make himſelf ridiculons ; and certain. 
Ty it would be no great Trouble i in me, ſhould 
I uſe in this my preſent Diſcuurſe, thoſe ancient 
Taſam Words that are not now uidays in Uſe, even 
in Tuſcam it ſelf; and, beſides, 1 make no 
Manner of doubt, but every one would Jaugh, 
at me. 

I am of your Mind, faid Meſſer Frederickyitd 
uſe thoſe Words would be diſagreable both to 
the Speaker and Hearer, many of which would 
not be underſtood without 2 great deal of Dif- 
frulty. But, 1 think, in Writing, it would be 
a Fault to omit them, becauſe they carry with 
them a wonderful Grace and Authority, and of 
which is formed a age more grave, and 
fuller of Majeſty — any of the modern. 
cannot tell Rat Grace and Authority, ſays 
the Count, they can give to which 
W be avoided it the Manner of Speech u 


now 


his intimate Fri 
Jam, well datisfied he would as mucht as 
fible, avoid thoſę ancient Taſem Words; 15 I 
he would nat only ber 
bebe that heard imum Trott 250 ff; 26 


thoſe Words moſt proper i 
may by no Means make uſe of in Speech 
Writing is nothing elſe but 
Words of which remain, 


Life and Eſſence of the 
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ce 4 5 | 
n6w uſe Kin Which, voug i yaur ſelf;5iconfeſs: it | 
oughtſ to be! rb cin any; other! that 
can poſſihly be imagined; For; H an one of 


never ſotzieat a judgment to: make | 
of Matters f Importance ine dhe e 


Florence Which is the Capital or, 
converſe privately Witho Pe 27 32 
tlaat City, about Bufineſs of Conſequence or 


or Gentlemen «thi Alen; 


at, Bur tire every 


lt ſeems therefore to me very ſtrangeh to think 
in Writing, which we 
9 fbr as 


kind of 
4 Man 


h; the 
5 ken 
them, or indeed is an Image, dr rather en very 


Words; for which Reaſon, 


in Speech which, as ſon, as tlie Sound is pro- 


nounced, is gone, and is ho more, perhaps ſbme 


Things are more to be borne With than in 


Writing, becauſe Writing preſerves the Words 


in Being, and refets them td the judgment of 
the Reader, and gives him Opportunity through- 
ly to-examine W., bio W all it lt yt es 


For 'whigh.;Reaſon, one ought to be more 


qxrafhl in Writing chan in Speaking ; nod that 
the Words in W'xiting dhould be different from 
0 thoſe made uſe of in 


Speech, but that in Wri- 
ting, one ſhould chuſe out thè beſt wem _ 
Vieot' in! enn zb10\/ 9 
hom polls bs © Man might uſe in Wricing, ach 
Words thinks improper in Speaking, 
th — — a N great 
d. 32 547 of E Incon- 


"3 Ineconvenieney, for than cone migh 


Eindneſs, than be of any Advantage 


1650) 


t take a grea- 


ter Liberty in what:he bught to be moſt care. 
«ful; and the Pains lie ſhould take in Writ — 
afterhis Manner, would rather do him a 
It is cer- 
tain therefore, . whatſoever is allowable in 
Wtiting, ought to be likewiſe ſo in i 
and that Speech is the moſt beautiful, hich 
maſt teſembles elegant Writing; and, 1 think it 
much more neceſfary to be underſtood in Wri- 
ting than in Speaking becauſe, chey that write 
are not always with them tliat read, 
as they that ſpeak muſt neceſſarily be with 
thoſe: that hear: For whichReaſon, I would 
recommend to him not only to avoid all old 
and obfatete Tuſcan Words, but both in Wri- 
ting and Speaking, to make Uſe of - ſich 


Words, as are now a-Days in Vogue in Taſ- 


cany, and in other Parts of Italy, and which 
have ſome Beauty and Grace in their Pronut- 
ciation; and, in my judgment, he that does 
- otherwiſe, muſt inevitably fall into that Stiſſ- 
neſs and eee we have beer all along con. 


ing. 
I muſt own with you, (dad Meſſer Freitevieh) 
Writing i is a kind of Speech ; but, I muſt beg leave 
to ſay, that if the Words which are ſpoken have 
Obſcurity in them, the Senſe that is couch- 


ed under them does not penetrate the Mind of 


the Hearer, but paſs without being "underſtood, 

and conſequently are to,no manner of P 

which is not the Cafe in Writing. 
For if the Words the Writer makes ot af 


carry along with them à little, (I do not ſay 
. Difficulty but) covered Poignancy, and lye not 


& 4 thoſe we commonly make uſe of in 
Speech, 
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\& > 
ech, they give a certain Authority, aud make 
Reader more catefullyj peruſe, and atten- 
tively conſider them, who is charmed with th 
Wit and Genius of the” Writer, and after a lit. 
tle Pains taſtes that Pleaſürè, Which 4 Man of 
good judgment finds in unravelling à well con - 
— Diſcourſe; and it che 1gnoranice” of the 
Reader be ſuch, that he cannot ſurmount that 
Diffieulty, this ought by no Means to afſeck the 
Writer; ör that a Man ſhould thence conclude 
ſuch Language ro: to to be beantifal. 
My Opiinon therefore is, that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary for a Man to make Uſe of the TH 
Expreſſion, and ſuch Words only as have been 
in Uſe ameigſt che ancient Tuſcans; not only 
becauſe a long Uſe his' confirmed them to us, 
but they have in them that Beauty and Majeſty, 
which Antiquity gives not to Words only, but 
Buildings, Statues, Paintings, and almoſt eyery 
thing elſe : And very often with this Digni 
and Luſtre they embelliſm and ſet off 4 Dil- 
courſe, which otherwiſe would be dry and in- 
ſipid; and make what without, it would be low 
and mean, by their Elegance, not unworthy a 
publick Approbation. 
But, yo r Method of which you have ſaid fo 
much, I mean Cuſtom, appears to me of dange- 
rous Conſequence, and very often may be entirely 
bad; for, mould any in Habit of Speech be ta- 
ken up by a Number, I think that ſhould be no 
Argument for me to do ſo too, becauſe, it has 
grown up into a Cuſtom; beſides Cuſtoms very 
much vary, and there is ſcarce a noted City in 
Italy, but has its peculiar” Dialect: And there - 
fore, if you will not take upon you the Trouble 
to inform us whack is beſt, a Man may as well 
* E 2 make 
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1 4 u of the, Bergaweſeo 35: che fd 
IF ch, accord ant no Hr -op 
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my Eike theng/whoſceyer WON ppl 
KS, no e h is agregd pan t 
by take him] for 


bis W HA 1G Champion, againft Tach! ho 
love to. criticize iu can, I think, maße choice 
PEN na: better, (I mean in the vulgar Tongue) 
an... Fetrerca orf, Bonaccio , and who ſtrays 
from theſe, goes at 4, Venture lite obe in 
Koh Dark, w ten to one muſt for that Reaſon 
lunder pad, 8 Way., But, we are now- a. 
8 1 grow har * that we ſcorn 5 
a ers deen 85 mean, imitate ntiquity; 
en ach Lthink n no one can poſſibly write 
well: A famous Inſtance of which we have in 
10 cy a Man than Vigil who though by that 
7 85 and Diving Judgment of his, He has 
made all Poſterity, deſpair 95 following Rim, yet 
was himſelf an Imitator of flomer. iu! 
Ihis Controverſy about Writing: 0d Signor 
Ga is certainly well-worth bearings: but it 
vou be much more to our Purpoſes it 8 
would inſtruct us how a Courtier dught to ſpeał 
fon Ithink, he has; more Occaſion of that, a 
does. is, Buſineſs eh 5 ee 
than ting. 206 78 Lr RS 10D 5 
There is no doubt, fad Signor Iden, hut 
perfect. Courtier ought: to underſtand{bo 
without: thoſe two Qualities, Perhaps, all, -= 
12 he is Matter .of would be of httle Value: 
# therefore. the Count would acquit himſelf Ml ! 
andſömely of his Charge, he ought #6 teach 
bs of xa not only to. weak, but to Vin 
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are 5 qut of * hut yo muſt 


tell us in id 1 215 much 
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for che reſt, we ſhall encuſehyqu. 1 G 
I haxchalready, dong 10, aptwered cha Op 
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perhaps, they would 
2 -- 1d ugtt n wort 


75855 . N inion, ſaid Meſſer R- 
Fl 117 nes 'them itil z 
and you Baade 0 Tiley © ght to revive 
your Language, aud not 5 it — — on as 
you do; N . Man may, {ay.,now a-Days; «thutt 

it is 8 855 NF Lee, than inis other 


Plac 111102 58 ens if 9vi 
fac 1 9 that rs; apt not uſed. N lone 
ſaid Signor "Bibiena, are ſtill amon ngft the Country 
E 3 People, 


g 


People, 2 * ME: by y Gentlemen, as Wards 
b OO me Antiquity 
er — rs the "Text, ſaid the Dutcheſs, 
Ja He ot Fare 05 to inſtruct his Courtief 
Ww to f uſcan 
275 e Lu i 19035 ell, de it; 0 Th 0 
i babe afready &y Token, 5 f flid the 
| Seat enn F know in that rope, un * 
ſume the v very fame Rules that teien one, m 
alſo ſerve to teach the other; but fince you com 
| —_ Cub gp 8 1 for. 1 
— bn oe 6, nt, potag 
pet Þ Bes li mot te. RN. 1171 m cons 
9 — — e ant be Al i e 4. 
8 &@&.foum 2s 1972817; e 
Firſt, then T h hir in my gene 
ed gags f ür SE cal ale 
gat Tofigie, is 5s Bj {elf very new an Young 
__thevght it has b _—_ 1 Uſe,” : 
Traly has been o en ravaged with. Wars, and 
long ume inhabited by: 5 People, a 
&/ 


Lai Tong = we * CT deſtroy 

— tha ſprung goth 

And ad the Riv NE Wie f the to 
Appennine, diſtributes it ſelf here and. 1.8 


diſſere t Ports of the Sea, ſo ſome of thel 

new Langunges being a ittle tinctured with 
Latin; Have ſpread themifelves into ſeveral Coun: 
tries, #nd'tha which had in oft of Barbariſm init 
remained ſtill in en 

TTtiis continued a long while without : any Or: 
der at all, for there was no one would take any 
Pains about it, nor write in it, nor endeavour to 
give it any Beauty and Spirit; however, in time it 
= 2 int better Form in Tiſeary, than 
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in any other Part of Katy - whenee-it 'ap 
that the Flower of it has vontinued there r 


ſince thoſe firſt times, that Nation having 
way ou preſerved a ſweet Accent in Pronuncia 
and a 


nient, more than any other, and has produced 
three noble Writers, wh have very ingeniouſly: 
expreſſed their Sentiments in ſuch Terms, as 
the Cuſtom of the Times they lived in would 
allow of; but he who has moſt happily ſueceeded 
befeig oh ny on the Subjett of Love * 
Opinion Pau. 
Aſterwards, in Proceſu of rue not only in 
Tuſcany,” but in all other Parts of Traly, Gentle- 
men who had been bred to Arms and Letters, be- 
gan to ſtudy to Speak and Write more ele- 
gant ly, — in that firſt rude Age be- 
fore theſe ſavage Troubles were quieted; upon 
which many Words, as well in Florexce it ſelf, as in 
all Tuſcany, were left out, and others brought; in, in 
their lead «which cauſed ſuch Alterations aud 
Changes as always happen in the Things of this 
World, which has likewiſe been the Fate ob _ 
other” Tongues.” $110. "bog et Dr 
For, in Caſe thoſe ancient | Latin Writings 
had comiiled: hitherto, we ſhould find that 
Evander and Turnus, and other Latin in thoſe 
Days, ſpoke otherwiſe, than did afterwards the 
laſt Kings of Rome, and the firſt Conſuls. 
You may obſerve, the Verſes ſung by the Sabii 
were — underftood by their Poſterity But, 


al- 


becauſe it was ordained: by the firſt Inftitutors: 
of them, they were not altered, for the oo 0 


rence they bore to Religion. 


And thus ſeveral Orators and Ponds fuceeſs: 


oy" threw out many Words that had been 
E 4 uſed 


Grammatical Order, where it . | 


r 
ſed hy their-Predeceſſors, Antony,CrafftsgHortensi 
—— [avoided many chat Cate uſtd, ah 
eee manner did thoſe of Ends, 5 
ſeweral others: For- . he 
— higli ; Eſteem, yet de d 
value it ſo much as you would have us da nowiz; 
2 thought good, 8 
againſt it as-Horace Haide plainiy, that the: An- 
cients / wer? Fools m -5praifing: N e and) 
writes exprelzhy: — new! Words; and 
Tally in. mar Plates reprehends ſeveral of hig 
Predeceſſors, an Example of which e have in 
his blaming: Galba's Oraian, When he. ſaid they 
ſmelt of Antiquity t And plainly declares, that 
even Ems Himſelfi made but little Account of 
his Predeceſſors 3 ſa that though it ſeem (a Pa- 
radbxʒ yet it is certainly true, that ge 
Antients is not to fold them $lo1l3 20 
__r1iAs tu hat voa in Relation to Yingil d ſol · 
loi ing of er; ii muſt be remember d hedid not 
— in the Language; fur ren 
forimy- part, I would abways ſnun the Vſe of 
_ thoſtcancient+ Werds, but on ſomel venta in Ac 
counts, and then but ſeldom far, ini 
Judgment, he ho makes Uſe: of them othar- 
wile; conimits the fame rror as haMäan, ho, 
to follow the Ancients, would, : feed uon Achs, 
becauſe they had nοMhea tl. ct ,ayrt 
And, becauſe you! N that theſe- ancient 
Words add a sha os Diſchurſe, which 
though low init ſelf, by this Advantage may 
gain a publick Applauls +>Lanſwerz that neither! 
ancient Words nor goodo ones, ought ton make 
a Diſcourſe of any Value or 1 — 
they ooueh urider them a fine Senſet For, to ſe- 
n the Senſe from the Words, is — 
1 * * 


- nn Ac ASS... * AA 


without Peſtruſtien of, 


or write dn @g60d: Order, 


(#2) 


2 be dime 
MSRA bas sin arts 
That therefate hich is the principal Matter, 
and neceſſury for a Courtier, in orte 0 I 
and ſpeak well is the Knowledge af che 


Body and Soul 


he would ſpeak or write of; for he that does 


not know, qr bas not in his Mind that thin 
that deſerves to be underſioud cn neither heals 
Nox write It; v 419047 = nN 19 itt 10 187 
Then, he muſt. diſpoſe what he has to peak 
fit with apt Words, —— —— 
preſs ĩt dis, proper, 
well choſen, but eſpecially ſuch as are in genes 
ral Uſe — are the Pump and Magniſficenes 
of an Oration, provided he that ſpea ks his im, 
judgment, and is diligent withal on 
ows how to pick and cull t thoſe Which 


are moſt fig! ive of the Matter he intens to 
to ſpeak of; moulding them like Wax accotditig 
to his Mi and-ipplyi to:fuch Parts 
and in ſueh that at firſt View they 


ſhew. their Bewſey, like fin Pictures placed in 
a proper Lig. bin dara wt o 
es Md — poth in Relatibn to 


and Spea ling, thdugh in thł datter ſume certain 
things are requiſitè that are / not neceſſary cin 
the former; as 'argdod! Voir, Hoti tob ſhrill or 
ſoft like a/Woman's, nor yet ſo'bviſterous and 
rough as that f x Feaſant; zuuu clear, ſweet 
and well framed; with à ti und 4 
nunciation, with ſuitable Geſtures, which 
my Opinion) eonſiſt in certain Motions of | 
the Body 30d galfecbed ot fotced, but tempered: 
with graceful Looks, and in bertain en 
TOW of the Eyes that may give 2 * 


| both the French and Spaniſh, which through 


theWords; and\fignifh/as muchas poſſibly can be 
the Intent and Aﬀettion of the 5 * 
But all this would ſignify litrle, if che Senſe | 
by theſe Words, be not beautiful, witty, 
quick, elegant nd ova e to the 
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— — quite — Ae * 3 | 
for Elegance is by no means an” —— to 
one's: being underſtood; nor would I be thought 
28 if I would have him talk” always of »grave: 
— but of pleaſant ones too, according as) 
but always . — Readineſs 
nd Variety, without Heſitation and Confuſion; 
and be careful not to ſew . Vanity or Chil- 
diſh Foolery. 7 7 hs. on # 
Nor, would I have him ours make Choice of 
the fineſt and moſt elegant Expreſſions. out of 
every part of Italy, but make Uſe likewiſe of 


11 


Cuſtom have been admitted; but ſo that they 
be always underſtood, and if it ſhould ſometimes: 
| happen to uſe any Word in a different Senſe from 

what it will in Rigor bear, let himſo accommodate! 
it to his preſent Purpoſe, that it may rather 
appear like a Graff on a Tree, more fertile and 
luxuriant than that whence it was taken. 

He may likewiſe coin new Words, and * 
Uſe of new Figures of Speech, deriving them 
. from the Latin, as the Latins did formerly from 
the Greeks : And provided; there were ſome 
3 great — and Abilify among 5 


* 


Pd 


'- --— _ 


who ere Vaink: . — 
Vulgar Tongue; after the manner I now | 
of, — ſee it in good Order, and 
wenn wb fine deg ant gs Fi- 
ures, "COPIOUS, one write in 
2 as elegant ly as in any other Longer 
ever; and though, in that Caſe indeed, it 
would not be the ancient Tuſcun, it wauld not- 
withſtanding be the common Italian 
ious, and full of admirable Vatiety, 
it * like a delightful Gorden full ol All Kinds 
of beautiful and delicious Fruits and Flowers. 
Nor would this be a thing entirely new ij fr 
of the four Tongues that were in Uſe 
the Greeks, their Writers, by picking the choiceſt 
Ex preſſions; Moods, and Figures, 8 
bei from a them: all, compoſed. another 
they called the Common Language, — _ 
wards they comprehended all five under the 
Name of the, Greed, Tongue no 0 bonbs! 
And tho': the Athenian: dag deer. purer, and 
more elegant than all the reſt, yet did not the 
good Writers, who were not Athenians horn, ſo 
uch affect it, but in their Stile and natural 
Ty they were well enough known ; nor 
e Gay. one bit the leſs valued for it, but 
ich only, who would be too much Athenian... 
In like Manner, among the Latin Authors 
there were a great many much eſteemed — 
Ber (who were not Roman,) though ther 
id not appear in them that peculiar Furien 0h 
087 N - which can 5 be rn. 
People of any other Nation. 
Livy was no — Author, though 
MES d he was entirely Paduan: Nor hp 


though the was Teproached for not ſpbaking tlas 
Rang: y and (as you all know there were mn 
barbarous ) Writers inot +onlyoreadu but mud it 
valued even n Nume iel. gie ode 
ni But: we arermare preciſe a great ral than 
they and tye nuf ſelves up to certain new Laws 
88 —. and leave the beate Road bes 
fore us to turn ade to walk through 
and unknoum fathaa For in our Tongue, which (as 
all others) is deſigned to expreſs we and oleat 
thei Conceptions :o 'our | Miixit, Wen elight 
Obſcurity, and though we Call tie" Ae Vulgir 
Tongue, — ave Words 
Whichiare not nx ot underſtgod by the Vu 
but eren af te beſt Sort 6f Men, and Me 
Learning and are not Nane uſed a 
| white: S ——— bee = | 
ters / amongſÞ the: Afcients rote 
Words as Guitolts had'condenined/>which!5ff 
_ to me, you doimot” wl Ne, for 
t any ill: Habit of Speech be talen up b 
nt Perſons, fit: ought not tdb d 
ſtom; nor rotved for a general Rule. 2002 


Audace, and Puurbntd tor —— 
rupted' and mang edi 
art ne 
A good Ouſtbmn chen of Spesecli, I believe ppc 
ceeds from Men :e Wit ati Genius; dae 


And; Poet —— aſe hoy 0 85 
would glad! vou the Words Gant c 
— Girolumbʒj0 29 7 

been found to be 
Tun of 'Antiquiryy- and the Conntry 
their Learningaand Rx per lerice" Have abu 

got judgment; wu¹,̃ Wie aer ere 


for! Capirotio, for 
Promenade them M. mot wc — 9 500 oy 
aur! 


(&@) 
torreceive-ſurly Words as they thin —— 
are known;by 78 certainty: natural ud u an 
not by Are ee e — Tok 
„Don't yaus i Wy, Figures 1 Speech 
whith 6 and lliſnment to un 
Oration, are al the Abuſenof GH mar Rites, 
hut pens received and vcunſi med by! ſes 
Men are notable: to give any otheri Reuion, vo 
1:that' the yꝙleaſe, and are highly agreeable; 
and this Ithinkæis a — mm 5 
Romaits,.Negpolitunt, fd, eVother!'Fa- 
liam, are ds capable of as; there It is true} 
there are ſome Things in everyx 
that ate always good, as Eàſineſd of Exproſſſbn, 
«604 Order Qopibutneſs, 1ide Sentences; and 
numerous Clauſes; and on the other Haid, Aft 
feftation, and other Things te to them; are 
always badi me Words continue in Uſe n 
long while, but at laſt through Time are etltires 
ly laid: aſide, while others thraugh Cuſtom gain 
—— Eſteem: Sea ſons of the 
Year, deſp6ibthe Earth of its Fruits and Plows 
ers, and afterwards ſubſtithte others in cheig 
Room, ſoit is with Time in Relation to Words, 
which wears them away, and ſupplies cheir 
Place with others; which again have their 
riod, gradually cbnſume, and are no mote ; chre 
being nothiiig in this: World, but a continua 
F Ink; we ur ſelves, and é everyi thing: e 
being ſubject to. Mortality.) e, 
Conſider, I be ſeech you, what is now becom 
of che Oſcæ Tongue? The Provenzal, which but 
Yeſterday! (if IT may ay, fo)! was! celebrated 'by 
famous Writers, is now:ſeatce'underfiood/by the 
Natives of the Country: I ami therefore of the 


_ Sentiment with „Signor Julian, and do = 
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0 bs "ag 
— chat were Ferrera ind Bocrurtis now 
Wing, they would not make Uſe of great many 
s we now fund in their Writings; it is not 
therefore; F think, in chis Reſpelt, to 
follow chem; I. not againſt following theſe 
Authors in whit | to be followed; how- 
— 1 — motw ding one, may write 
Language, by A Hep ve ſto 
ge, Help of Cu 
Lud Tora hen to — 
But why, Sit, ſaid Meſſer Frederick, will you 
Cuſtom in our Tongue, but r 


14 
| 5 well without following 
our 


ve 
— s 'rw 2onylT me 518 215 
2 the Count) would 1 155 


ö thoſe, to whom the 
T ain Tongue pin once as proper as the Vulgar 
is to us now, are no more in the World, we 
muſt learn from their Writings what they leats 
ned by Uſe and Cuſtom; neither does ancient 
Speech ſignify. any thing; more than an ancient 
Cuſtom of Speech; and it would be odd 
to love the ancient for no other Reaſon 

n to als as Men did, tather:than as Ts 


71 And. did the Ancients follow no Body, fai 
Meſſer Frederick: * 
Vndoubtedly they did, mid che Count, in 
many Things, but not in 20. Had Virgil entirely 
ed, not imitated Heſwd, he not have 
urpaſſed him, nor Cicero Ennius, nor Emus his 
Predeceſſors: But what do you "think of | Homer, 
who is ſo ancient, that he is — by moſt to 
be the firſt heroick Poet, not only of Time, but 
even in Excellency of Phraſe, . whom do 9 
W he „ 


. * 
* ' 
* - * 
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Some one e ee (ſaid Maſſer | 


Frederick) whoth eg — hear 3 
great an Antiqui JOE, Jen em nt ans 
And who were iy, faid the Count, thatPrryaves 
and Boccatcio ifniitated, Who were dut as of Le. 
ſterday ?. I can't tell, anſwered Meſſer 
but vundoubtedly they did ſome one dr 
though we du not knoꝶ them. A Man may ui 


Rave been imitated themſelves than that 
imitated any one; for had they” done To; it'is 
Matter of Wonder, that the Names of 


Maſter, joined with their own natural Judg- 


ment, and this we ought not to wonder ac, he- 


cauſe it is by Means of ſuch grateful Vari 
People riſe to the higheſt Pitch of Excellence; 4 


and there is nothing i in Nature whatſbever, bur 


has this Variety in ſeveral things, which though 


different — Sr ry yet altogether make . 


greeable Harm 

Let us conſider Muſick for Thample, in which 
the Movements are ſometimes grave wr: er 
then quick and airy, yet altogether 
pleaſe us, as one may obſerve when B; 


whoſe Manner is ſo artful and moving, 2 5 


of ſuch ſprightly Melody, that the very Souls 


of thoſe who hear him are ſet on Fire, and 


even raviſhed to the Skies. The ſame may be 
ſaid of Marchetto Caro, but after a different Man- 
ner, whoſe Strains are full of a ſofter Harmony, 
and by a mournful yet moſt tender Movement, 


penetrate the Soul, ſweetly umpreſling the _ 8 


deli ghtful Paſhon 1 in the ar cd 
; There 


2 Reaſon believe, ſaid the Count that they | 


Ack fer. 
ſons whom they took for their Patterns, ſhouſd be 
ſo ſoon forgotten: But, 1 believe, Wit was their 


: 
4 
: 
i / 


Ta 


of ours, and giving it any additional Ma- 
ey and Glory, we renden (as. 1 plainly ſee we 
ihould) peor, lirrle,; low, and obſcure, by Con- 
fining ourſelves within ſuch narrow, Limits, as to 
follow only. Petrarca and Boccacio, and detract all 
Honour and Authority from Lorenzo di Medici, 
Franceſco Diaceto, and ſome others, who are alſo 
Tuſcans, and perhaps no wiſe inferior to the other. 
That Writer would moſt certainly be in a wretch- 
ed Condition, who at his firſt ſetting forth, ſnould 
be continually ſtopping, and without any manner 
of Reaſon deſpair, amongſt Numbers of Men of 
bright Parts and moſt excellent Genius, of finding 
but one only Form or Model of Speech; and in that 
Language too, which is proper and natural to him. 
And yet, now-a-days, there are ſome People, who 
as it were, with a certain religious and myſtick 
Veneration of the Tu/can Language, ſo awe Men's 
Minds, and ſtrike them with ſo much Terror, that 
Perſons of Eloquence and Erudition, ſcarce dare 
to ſpeak out in Publick, ridiculouſly owning them- 
ſelves unſkilled in that Tongue, Which they have 
learnt from their Nurſe and Cradle. But of this, 
I think, I have ſaid enough; it is convenient we 
now return to our Courtier. neee 
Let me only add this, ſaid Signor Frederick, 'T 
never denied but that the Genius and Wits of Men 
were various, and that they differed amongſt them 
(elves in Opinion; nor was it ever my Sentiment, 
that it ſuited wir a Man naturally warm and, 
Ra t6 treat of grave and ſerious Subjects: 
or that he who is habitually auſtere and flow, 
ſhould fall into quick Sallies of Wit and poignant 
Repartees. For in this Caſe it is neceſſary that 
cvery one ſhould ſtrictly follow the Bent of his 
on Genius, as much 7 and this indeed 
| | | 1 
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is what Cicero ſeems to inſinuate to us, When he 
pPreſcribes it to all Maſters, as a Rule thoroughly 
to examine into, and perfectly know the Nature 
of their Scholars; "left like ſo man: unſkillful Huf- 
bandmen they ſow that Soil with Corn, Which 
would be only fertile with, and apt to receive the 
Vine. Nor can I eaſily be perſuaded, that a Lan- 
guage, which is proper only to one Country, and 
Phich is not uſually of fo large an Extent as Hil- 
tories, witty Turns, merry Expreſſions, "and the 
like, but is rather circumſcribed by certain 
Boundaries and Limits, may not admit of that 
moſt excellent Model, and Pattern for Imitation, 
more than that fortuitous Way in ſpeaking. And 
as amongſt the Latius we are wont rather to imi- 
tate Virgil and Cicero, than Silius and Tacitus, ſo 
in vulgar Talk, I can by no Means ſee why 'we 
ſhould not principally follow Petrarca and Boced- 
cio; Whoſe Succours when any one ſhall have ad- 
ded to hisown Forces, then let him (to uſe the Senti : 
ment of Cicero) proceed with the ſame Induſtry 
and Alacrity, whitherſoever his own Genius ſhall 
have inſpired him: And by this Means ſhall” that 
Difference between Orators, you now mentioned, 
appear rather in Words than Sentiment. 
Though, replied the Count, I am afraid we 
ſhall plunge ourſelves as into an, immenſe Current, 
and an unbounded Ocean of Words, and leave en- 
tirely our propoſed Diſcourſe of the Courtier; 
I would be glad ro know, in what chiefly the Ex 
cellency of this Language conſiſts. In obſervin 
diligently, ſaid Signor Frederick, thoſe things whic 
are molt proper to it; for we ought not to 'go 
one Finger's Breadth from the Stile in uſe, not 
feign and extort any other Signification of Words, 
than has been done by Writers the moſt f 


— —— 
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and exact in this Languape.oi| Let me therefore, 
ſaid the Count, — 1 * vou to tell me, 
whether this fame Suter ned juſt N umbery. reſults 
from the Words or the Senſe; From the Words, 
replied the other. 'Þaft-yourhen, ſays che Oount, 
whether you do nor think the Words made uſe of 
iy: Silius and Tacitus, ate nat the ſame wich hole 
made uſe of by Virgil and Cicero? The very ſans, 
ſaid Signor Fredevick,. but ſome * them * 
are very poor expounded, If then, the 
Count, any "4 ſhould curiouſly pick out'andiſe- 
lect all the Words from che Books of. Tacitus and 
Gilius, which are uſed in a different Manner in Ar- 
gil and Cicero, would vou og in n 
to be compared to Cicero, and S lius to n 
Here Donna Emilia. ohh Gid the, 
to have too much otracted the Series of this 
Diſpute 3, you have ſaid enqugh already to ſatiate 
us, let it therefore be defetred till another Opper- 
tunity. Signor Frederick however often artempred 
to continue the Diſcourſe; as having a great deal 
to urge upon that Head; but belag as oſten in- 
terrupted by Donna Emilia, he rene no far» 
ther, and the Count Went on: on 
Many, ſays he, talk of Stile, Number "and 
Imitation, but I never could learn of chem khtre- 
in theſe principally conſiſt; nor why-what ig us | 
ken out, and extracted from Homer, or any 
ſhould be ſo {killfally-and artificially diſpoſed! ih 
Virgil, that he rather learns to illuſtrate and aus 
ment their Beauty, than betheir'Imitatori-/*®' The 
Reaſon of which perhaps Ido not kn of amt 
not acquainted with. But becauſe it is the (greateſt 
Sign and Argument, and obvious t&'every one, 
that we then very well underſtand a thing, When 
we can teach and demonſtrate it to others? Tam 
| F 2 2 


afraid that they who inculcate theſe - things, do 


which does not conſiſt in one, or two, nor indeed 
in ten Words, uſed by theſe in a different Manner, 


friyolous and vain a thing as this, a pure and ele- 
ingeniouſly anſwered Eſchines, Who when he had 


for rg of Sodisfacio for Satisfacio z for Ho- 


ſhew yourſelf an able Artiſt indeed. The Tread 
, EY _ 6 
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not any wiſe underſtand them; but do therefore 
praiſe Virgil and Cicero, becauſe oy obſerve them 
to be praiſed by others; not that they ate able to 
ſhew any Difference between them and others; 


than by thoſe. F 78 . {Q-M | 
In Salut, Cæſar, Varro, and other moſt appro» 
ved Authors, ſome Phraſes are diſpoſed and gp- 
plied in a different Manner than they are in Cice- 
70, and yet, for all that, bear a perfect H | 
and. Congruity with the whole. Wherefore. in 


gant Oration does not conſiſt as Demoſibenes very 


ſpoken certain ancient obſolete Words, reprehend- 
ed him, by intreating him to declare, what theſe 
Monftersand Prodigies were; replied with a Smile, 
that the Fortune of Greece did not depend upon 
them. So I, in like manner, would have you 
laugh at any Tuſcan, Who ſhould reprehend me 


norevole 
10 Popolo; and the like. "tA 
Here Signor Frederick riſing up in a little Heat, 
earneſtly intreated them all, that they would pa- 
22 ear him a few Words. But Donna Emi- 
ſmiling, not only forbad him, but all others, 
to ſay any more on this Subject; deſiring them 
to defer it to another Night. And you Signor 
Count, ſaid ſhe, go on with your Courtier, and 
ſay of him as much as you will, we ſhall make 
proof of your Memory; for if you can again fab 
ten the Thread where you laſt broke off, you will 


orrevole; for Cauſa Cagione; for Popu- 
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of my Diſcourſe, ſaid-the Count, is, ad 
well, eee, obſerve, indeed broken F = 
unleſs I am deceived, What I was laſt -diſeo 
of was, that Affectation did but very ill agree 
with true Honour, but that a ſimple Negligence 
— and that too entirely involuntary, was 
very worthy, and well hecoming a Gentleman or 
Man of Quality. Of both Which, 1 
could ſay a great many things Vet. 1 en 
my ſelf to add one only? 1131 
It is common to all Wanne in 0 "<2 
tily to deſire to be handſome: And — 
they ane not be endued with this Quality, yet 
ju fond of ſeeming to be ſo : And, if e 
be deficient in any Part, to call into their Aid and 
Aſſiſtance the help 2 Art. Hence thoſe frequent 
Pomades and Colerics for the Face; ſo much 
care in giving it a beautiful white and red, tho” 
attended ſometimes with great Uneaſineſs and Pain; 
ſo much Care and Sollicitude in adjuſting the Hair 
and Eye-brows; in ſhort, ſo man 1 kinds of Un- 
guents, Apothecaries Slip ſlops, and Pigments, that 
though a great deal of Trouble and Uneaſineſs at- 
tend them, yet they hope the Men will be ve 
far from knowing, or u the leaſt Sul 
One 7 them. 1 1 > 
ere Donna Conſtantia regs 2 ſm aid, ou 
would act with — Signor Ying if , you | 
kept cloſe to your propoled Subject of the Cour- 
tier, and more . diſcourſed of his Digni- 
ty, and not ſwerved ſo much from your Text, as 
to make raſh Excurſions, only too curiouſſy to lay 
open the Faults of the poor Women. Pardon 
me, Madam, ſaid the Count, for in reality your 
Errors very opportunely offer themſelves to our 
preſent purpoſe; for they in effect diminiſh and 
q 3 take 
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take away from you that Beauty : For-whiile-yow 
take tod much and too intenſe» Care to improve 
preſerbe it, you plainly, diſcover ta all the 
'orld;'' how much you deſire to ene mea · 
| ſure handſdme. & 38097 zd Aeneon gan 
Da you not . obſerve how becoming and 
gracefub it is ina Woman, to be ſo modeſtly dreſt, 
as ſhemiy be believed td have it without ay Dif- 
ficultyd SN e how ee 
ill ſuiting with Decency it is, to ſee her daubed 
and ſtn over wich) many Ointments, : Oils, 
and Plaiſters, as one might imagine her Face co. 
vered with a' Maſque or: Vizor? Who dares not 
hugh leaſt a Furrow ſhould be diſcoveret in her 
Cheek; cannot change Colour unleſs ſſe has 
mind to * ow; ht anothet Woman; and dreads 
to move, ſo much like a Statue; who: hates 
the Day ou a Daene and above all, like the 
ill dy d. Goods of the Mercer, looks beſt: by Can- 
dle Light? How much more delighted x; we, 
I beſeech you, with thoſe; who as they are not 
ugly, yet are not accuſtomed to touch; up their 
Faces with Fard and Fucus? In the mean while, 

however, are neither very red nor white, but 
ſomewhat paliſh; with a natural Colour 3 bluſh 
ſometimes (affected by a noble Modeſty) with an 
ingenuous and artleſs Crimſon: Who with their 
Looks, diſplayed à la Negligence, and plain natural 

Behaviour, few they are never Slaves to Dreſs 
and Beauty. This is 2 ſincere and pure Care · 
leſneſs, which in the higheſt Degree pleaſes the 
Eyes and Hearts of Mans who are continually in 
fear to he circumvented by ſome Ae and fub- 
tle Fallacy. 

White Teeth, as you W are a great Orna- 


ment to the fair Sex, bur becaule, theſe are hat 
| we 
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we leſs look ay than the Face, it ſeems likely 
that People take leſs Pains in ſetting them off to 
Advantage than the Face. However, if any one 
ſhould laugh too vehemently, and thereby diſco- 


ver them to the Company, they would not only dif- 


cover the hidden Artiſice, but in every one's Jjudg- 
ment, a very unbecoming and diſagreeable Object, 


as was Egnatius in Gatulius: ot 00105 


The {ame may be ſaid of the Hands, which 
when they are fair and delicate, if ſhewn occaſi- 
onally, and. not with Premeditation, leave in 
us a great Deſire and Paſſion for them, even then, 
when the cruel Glove debars our Contemplation: 
For when they are modeſtly covered, it looks as 
if they were not defignedly diſcovered, and that 
they are rather ſuch by Nature than Artifice. 

i a Lady ar any time ſhould happen to hold 
up ſo much of her Cloaths, as perchance might 
ſhew ſome Part of her Feet or Legs, as the is go- 
ing into Church, or any other Place whatſoever, 
or to à Ball; or any other Diverſion; if, I ſay, 
ſhe does this by Accident, do you not think it 2 
thing very graceful and becoming? And much 
more ſo, if according to the rules Ladies propoſe 
to themſelves in their ſingular Nicety of Dreſs, 
they wear fine Shoes and Stockings? For my 
Part, I own, I am extreamly pleaſed with this, and 
I make no doubt but ſo you are all. For this ſame 
exquiſite Beauty in ſo private a Place, and remote 
from our Sight, we think rather natural than ſtu- 
died, inaſmuch as from which no manner of En- 
comium could be hoped for or expected. © 

In reality, this Affectation is by all Means to 
be avoided, which how. diſtant, and how 'muzh 
it detracts from the true Dignity both of Mind 
and Body, is cafily diſcovered. Of which tho 

| | F 4 I have 
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I have as yet ſpoken but a little, is not however 
to be paſt by; for as our Mind is many Degrees 
more excellent than our Body, ſo ought it to be 
more richly accompliſhed and adorned; which how 
our Courtier may effectually do, (to mention no- 
thing of the Philoſophers, who deliver down to 
us Precepts in relation to the Virtues of the Mind, 
and diſcourſe with much Nicety thereupon) L 
ſhall deſcribe in a few Words. AE 
For it is enough, as is the common Expreſſion, 
that he be an honeſt Man, and in, every thing 
well affected: For in theſe are comprehended, Pru- 
dence, Integrity, Fortitude, Temperance, and 
every thing elſe, ſuitable to a Man of Honour. 
And truly to a moral Philoſopher, it ſuffices that 
he wills well; nor has he occaſion of any other 
Precepts but the Will. - Socrates therefore ſaid 
excellently well, when he declared, that he thought 
himſelf a great Proficient in Inſtruction, if he 
could give an Impulſe to any one's Mind, towards 
the Knowledge of Virtue; for they who are led 
on by ſuch an eager Love and Defire, as to will 
nothing more than to be good, moſt e e 
the Knowledge of every thing that brings them 
thereto; and for which Reaſon ue lf ſay no 
more on this Heae. e OV 
To Honeſty, in my Judgment, ſo requiſite in 
every one, Letters ought to obtain the next Place; 
though amongſt the French the Pomp of Arms is 
in ſuch Eſteem, that not only they think nothing 
more hideous than Literature, but that the very 
—— of Men of Letters is become hateful and 
ious. 6115 | x 


However, ſaid a. Julian, though this Er- 
ror, as you ſay, has long ſince ſpread itſelf thro? 


all the Provinces of France, yet if the Duke of 
| Angoulime, 
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Augon lime, as is the Expectation of all, ſhould — _-* 
happily ſucceed to the Crown, Arms would ſhine 
no more in that Kingdom than Letters. For not 
long ſince when I travelled into thoſe Parts, Idaw 
that Prince at Court, in whom, beſides an exquiſite 
Nobleneſs in Countenance and Body, ſo eminent a 
Magnificence appeared through all his Actions, that I 
thought the Gallic. Empire would ſcarce ſuffice ſuch 
Hopes and ſuch Expectations. - In ſhort, I Wa 
throughly ſatisſied from others, as well French, as. 
[talians, of his noble Genius, Magnanimity, Li- 
berality; and what is above all, of his moſt ex- 
cellent Clemency and Candor towards Letten, 
and all Men of Literature; in which he ſo much 
excelled others, that he frequently blamed the 
French, that their Minds ſhould be ſo far eſtranged 
from Learning and the Muſes, having ſo near 
them the Univerſity of Paris, ſo renowned for 
the Concourſe of all Nations in the Worll. 
What you ſay, replied the Count, is wonderful 
in ſo young and tender an Age, that there ſhould 
ariſe ſuch a noble Genius, merely through the Be- 
nefit of Nature, contrary to the common Cuſtom: 
of that Country. And becauſe after the Example 
of the Prince, the People for the moſt Part are 
inclined either Way, it may happen that the 
French, in a little Time, may pay that Deference 
to Literature it truly deſerves; which ſoon 
will be, if they can be perſuaded, that nothing 
is better, nothing more advantagious to a Gen- 
tleman: And if any one deny this, certainly he 
muſt have a great deal of Ignorance, mixt with 
an implicit Imprudence. For if ever I ſhould hap- | 
pen to meet and converſe with them on this To- A 
pic, or with any one elſe whatſoever, who is of | 


another Sentiment, I would undertake to convince: 


: ((245)) 
them, bow negeſſüry Letters: would be.'to'tlis 
Life of Man, which it is moſt equitable: to believe 


are beſtowed on Mankind by the immortal Gods. 
Nor ſhould I ant the ancient Examples of moſt 
renowned Emperors, who joined the Aid of Let- 
ters to martial, Prow es... 
For Alexander had ſo great a Veneration for. 
Homer, that he always laid his 7/tads under his Pil 
low, when he went to Bed: The ſame Prince 
alſo was ſo much inflamed with the Study of Phi- 
loſophy, that he ſometimes would attend the Lec- 
tures, and ſometimes the Diſputations of the moſt 
ſpeculative Ariſtotle. Altibiades too, encreaſed the 
inionof his other Virtues, by his Improvement 
in Letters, and the Precepts of Socrates. | What 
eager Deſire of theſe chings, in like manner, ſet 
on Fire the Heart of Cæſar, may from this be ga- 
thered, that what he acted in the Day he moſt di- 
vinely committed to writing in the Night. To 
conclude, it is ſaid, that Scipio Africanus ever had 
in his Hand thoſe Books of Xenophon, in which, 
under the Appellation and the Name of Cyrus, he 
deſcribes the moſt perfect Offipe and Duty of 2 
King. I could indeed mention to you; Lucullus, 
Sylla, Pompey, and many other Greeks and R 
mans; but we ſhall content ourſelves with Hanis: 
bal alone, who although he was of a cruel Mind, 
uncertain in his Faith, of a fierce Nature, and of 
a perfidious Genius both to the Gods and Men; 
yer that he might be a glorious General, would 
not be unſkilled in Letters, and the Greek Lan- 
guage ſo that, if I miſtake not, he left behind him 
after his Death a Book written by his own Hand 
in Creek Characters. | baby 1 
But on a Subject ſo evident, I make uſe of Wit- 

neſſes that are not neceſſary; for I ſuppoſe there 
| n 3 
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is none of you that do not know-how very blind 
the French are in this reſpect, When they think 
the Knowledge of Letters an Imptdiment to No- 
bility. In great Affairs a Knowledge of the 
military Glory is wont to be, as yu well kaow, 
the true Spur and Incentive to Vartue: For Wo- 
cver is moved to theſe, through che eager Defire 
of Lucre, or on Pretence of , any thing elſe, is 
neither worthy of Praiſe, nor are we wont to 
term him a Man of Valour and Fortitude, but a 
vile and wretched Merchant. Which how true 
it is, thoſe chiefly can determine, who acquieſee 
in the Knowledge of Letters, as having obtained 
the greateſt and moſt valuable Treaſure in the 
World; from which thoſe are the fartheſt, who 
being unhappily born, and educated in the thick- 
eſt Shades of Ignorance, have never taſted ſuch 
incredible Pleaſuirfe.. 9. 
W bo is of ſo mean a Soul, fo humble, ſo ab- 
ject, that when he ſhall read the gallant Exploits 
of Alexander, Ceſar, Scipio, and Hannibal, would 
not moſt paſſionately deſire to be like them, and valtly 
prefet ſuch an Immortality to this Life, which per- 
haps will not laſt three Days longer; eſpecially 
when it cannot be effaced by Death, and may 
grow much brighter and more radiant after it? 
But he who has never thoroughly perceived the 

wonderful Pleaſure: of Literature, cannot know 
the Hrandeur of that Praiſe and Glory, which by 
its Aid and Aſſiſtance is conſerved: For ſuch aone' 
is wont to meaſure.it by the Age of one or-two W 
Men, becauſe he carmor farther advance the dull 
and. heavy Bent of his Mind; and therefore will 
not be able to take ſo much Delight in this mo- 
mentaneous and clouded Glory, as he would in that 
molt juſt and equitable Encomium, wore his Ge- 
12 4 nius 
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nius not enveloped in ſo thick a Veil of Dark« 
neſs ; nor ſhall he then, as an Ignorant, be the Ob- 
je&of thoſe Dangers which a learned and pru- 
dent Man makes no Account of. 
5 er = indeed have any one, in 3 
probably to ſupport the contrary Opinion, obj 
to me the too — 5 — hots: 
ſome Time laſt paſt, laying afide the Buſineſs of 
Arms, have vehemently indulged themſelves entire- 
ly in the Leiſure of Literature. This in reality ra- 
ther has been only the Error of ſome few than of 
all, which hath affected the reſt not with leſſer 
Detriment than Ignominy. For thro? Indolence, 
this deſpiſed and neglected Virtue, has either altoge- 
ther or almoſt expired in our Souls; which will be a 
publick Acknowledgment of greater Diſhonour in 
us, than in the French to know nothing at all of 
Learning; for which Reaſon it is better to be 
herein ſilent, than to diſcourſe with Sorrow and 
Waving therefore thoſe things which I fell un- 
willingly into, let us return to our Courtier, whom 
we would have ſomewhat more than N 
learned; at leaſt in thoſe Sciences which we call 
human Studies, not in the Latin only, but the 
Greek; on account of thoſe excellent Things, 
' Which are found to be moſt elegantly written in 
both. Let him read the Orators, turn over the 
Poets, run through the Hiſtorians z and let him 
laſtly. exerciſe himſelf very much in Verſe and 
Proſe, eſpecially in the vulgar Tongue. For be- 
ſides that this will give him wonderful SatisfaCti- 
on, it will qualify him in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner, to converſe. with the Ladies, who herein 
take extreme Pleaſure and Delight, (7428 


+ - 
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But if he ſhall be employed in Affaits of great 
' Importance, or bas made ſo little Progreſs in his 
Studies, as not to acquire an abſolute Perfectionin 
Stile, he ought prudently to reveal what he writes, 
that he may not make himſelf ridiculous by making 
it publick. In ſuch a Caſe, let him conſide only 
in ſome faithful Friend, from whom he will reap 
this Advantage at leaſt, that he may more-exactly 
form a Judgment of other Things; for it very 
rarely baren that a Man, how learned ſoever 
he may be, can arrive without the greateſt and 
moſt ſedulous Application to Writing, to the 
Knowledge either of the Labours and — 
ons of Authors, or the Perception of the Sweet= 
neſs of Stile, or the Diſcernment of the moſt ſub- 
tile Obſervations of the Antients. For theſe are 
the things which render a Man bright and copi- 
ous; and as Ariſtippus anſwered the Tyrant, prompt 
and bold in Diſputation on any Subject, and/with 
any Antagoniſt whatſoever. 0 28} 

But yer this one Precept would I have our Caur- 
tier deeply bear in Mind; in all things ever 
diligenaly to take Care, that he make no 
Semblance of knowing that, of which he is in- 
tirely ignorant: For in this Reſpect it is muck - 
better to be timorous than confident z becauſe we 
are more greedy of Praiſe, than in Juſtice we 
ought to be, and our Ears are more delighted 
with it, than with Concerts of Muſick. So that 
we may very eaſily be immerged through its alluri 
Notes, unleſs we {entirely ſtop our Ears again! 
them, as againſt the Songs of Syrens; which as 
it was a thing not obſcure or unknown to ancient 
Writers, they pointed out by Books written 
for that very purpoſe, how one might diſtinguiſh 


a true Friend from a Flatterer. But alas! 3 
W 4 | ia 
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did it avail ? Since there are ſo many, nay an I 
, &finity; who though they plainly hear what is to 
them, yet love thoſe Who groſly flatter then, 
and hate them who honeſtly inform them of the 
naked Truth; and think that they who gr pen he 
Praiſe them ſpeak too {| e accumulate ſue 
grrat things of themſelves, by the Praiſe of others, 
as Would make the moſt impudent Paraſite repent 
ol being parſimonious in his Adulation? 
Leaving theſe ſtupid Wretches thus blinded 
with the darkeſt Errors, let us confirm our Cour 
Fer with that Judgment and Perſpicuity, as not to 
take black for White; nor affirm that for certain 
_ which he is not thoroughly ſatisfied of being ſo; 
eſpecially in ſuch Matters which Signor Cæſar, if 
you remember it, has treated of with ſo much Det» 
cacy of Wit and Argument, and which through the 
Folly of ſome People we are wont to abuſe, even 
to Madneſs. Which kind of Error, that he may 
the more eaſily be free from, let him either not con- 
ſent to Praiſes the moſt juſt, or acknowledge them 
by not contradicting, but rather with a certain Mo- 
deſty abſolutely refuſe them: But wherever he be; 
ler bim make Profeſſion of Arms above all Ot. 
things, and thoſe other things make uſe of as Orna- 
ments of Arms, eſpecially amongſt military Perſons: 
nor be like thoſe, who in Company with Men of 
Letters, would be Warlike, and Letterati amongſt 
Men of Arms. If he apply himſelf with Dili 
ence and Care herein, 14 avoid, with all his 
ower, that curious Affectation, Things indiffe- 
rent in him will appear notwithſtanding, very 
great and excellent. e ee e 
Here Pietro Bembo interrupting bim ſaid, I do 


not fee, Signor Lewis, why your Courtier, thus 
inſtructed in Learning and other Virtues, ſhould 
| not 
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not rather think Arms an Ornament to Letters, 
than they to Arms; which without the Addition 
Ta e much * 
ferable to Arms, as the to the Body; for 
chat belongs 1 _ ; 1 Sciences to the 
Mind. 

Nay, ſaid the 2 —— belode: to both Bo- 
Au and Mind: But you, Bemboz I cannot admit 28 
a proper Judge in This — for I know very 
well, you would, without A incline to one 
Side of the Queſtion. And e this Subject 
has been already argued by wiſe Men, I ſhall not 
here repeat it: But I make no doubt to aſſirm 
there are better Arguments for Arms; and I would 
have our Courtier, ſince I am to faſhion him, be 
entirely of the ſame Sentiment. If you are of 
the contrary Opinion, expect to heat that Arms 
may be made uſe of for Defence in Controverſies 
of Arms; as Letters in, Diſputes of Sciences, 
may be — ; Till 

ery good, ſaid Bembo, and juſt now Gs 

in a great Fault in the — that * made ſo 
little Account, even almoſt nothing of n= 

which you called the true Light of Glory, the 
true Trophy of Immortality; and now all of a 
ſudden you change Sides, and make uſe of oppo- 
ſite — Have you _ theſe Verſes 


of Petrarca ? 


cum prope relliquias immitis fare Achillis 
Magnus Alexander, ſuſpirans talia fatur; 
Felix, O tanto Feli x celebrate Poet“! 


Near the Remains of fierce Achilles flood 
Great Alexander, when he ſighing ſpake; 

O appy Wight, by ſuch a Poet * : 
| ut 
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But if Alexander envied not Achilles ſo much 
on Account of his Valour, as his good 
of having Homer the brighteſt Commentator of his 
gallant Actions, the Reaſon is, becauſe he more et- 
teemed the Eearning of Homer than the Prowefs 
of Achilles. What other Judge, I beſeech you, 
hat other Sentence do you expect, than that, 
which by the greateſt of was with {fo 
much Equity pronounced both on Arms and Li- 
terature?? e ben er e 
1 —_ 4 ere the 2 ] 
to reprehend the French, in imagining Science an 
Enemy to Arms, than which I think nothing 
more neceſſary to a Soldier; both which, ſince 
they are the better when united, I deſire our Cour- 
tier may be qualified in. Nor therefore 1 
to be eſteemed as changing my Sentiment, for it 
never was my Intention to diſcourſe of their Com- 
iſon and Excellence; it is enough that Men of 
earning and Erudition, always think that famous 
Perſons, and their valiant Deeds, ought to be ho- 
noured with the Decoration of their Monuments 
and Inſcriptions z which every one is obliged to 
confeſs moſt worthy of Praiſe and Encomium. 
For unleſs this were ſo, the Glory of Writers 
would not be ſo great, nor ſuch a | Series 
of Hiſtory; nor would they be read with ſuch 
Deſire and Pleaſure; for that which had nothing 
ſolid in it, would have no Foundation, no ſubject- 
ed Prop or Poize. If Alexander was moved with 
ſome Emulation, that Achilles was celebrated by 
ſuch a Poet, it will not thence follow, that he 
looked upon martial Valour inferior to the Know- 
ledge of Letters. In which, if he had fallen 
ſhort of Achilles, as much as other Authors, who 
wrote of him, fell ſhort of Homer; I _ 30 
doubt 


Fortune 


(4) 


wol bat he would tmbel rather have deſired to 
is AGIs than others talk well Bur hes 
x 


4 tacit Praiſe of Himſelf,: and a Hxſire ef 
that Weich he fectüed te himſelf not ro haves 1 
Wy t6-Yetad mired Excellency in writing, 
which he ſorg:before wascotfcious he 
11 endued in; Thlean, military Valbory in 


whick he” hever tHBtght himſelf —— vner 
Milles; he therefore called hirtvh 


Glory, Which was 'fornewhat ablcurt 
bee e moſt ihuſtrious, 2 
vine Gets of che Pork g ih which; it 

did . ſo much do his Merits /ds his 
ted on a ſudden, and : 


good Fottatie,! whi 
who, e loud dabding 4 Frumpet of bis 
4— it is poſſible, chat hereby he endea- 


_—_ Ng the brighteſt Par to — 
lick {rpnifyin theſe Words, how! grate 
and table 23 be, for his Candour in 
5 Leitning, if any one would chm 
to predict Memory che Hiſtory of his own: 
chievememts and Mere Ackions. But of " the 


enough. 


Ay ard tote than enough, ſuid Signor 11 | 
vice Pio, for If opheſy, that there is not in all 
the World 4 Ta fo capacious as to hold and 
contain what yot have wed upon your Conr- * 
lier. Hold a little, replied the Count, I have not 
yet done; there 1 ſome what more. If it 
be ſo, fila jetro da Napoli, then Craſſus of Me- 


dicts may trul triumph over Pietro Benbo. 
Here they Gat hed heartily, when the Count, 


as though A __ entirely Wan to repeat what 
had been ſaid; hear me, ſaid he aloud, hear me, 
my Lords, 1 ſhall not be fully pleaſed with my 
Courtier, unleſs he be allo a Muſician, and not only 


underſtand the +, }- of that Art, but the Prac- 
rice, 


ments; for there. is no better, or more h. 


Princes For beſides that it is a Refreſhmegt toa 
wounded and diſtemperec een 
ous Medicine for Self- Uneaſineſs We it 
the; La 


and in the lait Age, ſo much Veneration has 


be a certain Food and'/Repaſt of our Souls 
 - Before God, ſaid. Signor Gaſpar, I think My. 


who only in Appearance are Men, not ſo in Rex 


{ 


: 


ro A289 | 
tit, and p upon tlle Lute, | and other Inſtru- 


- 


ble a Nelaxntion from Cares, and a troubled Mind; 
nor an Exerciſe more neceſſary in hy rh of 


ed Mind, and an 


is wonderfully pleaſing and agreeable to 

dies, whoſe - ſoft. and moſt, tender Affections are 
by the force of Harmony impelled to and fro, t 
are moſt pleaſantly lulled and ſatiated with it 
Sweetneßß So that I the leſs admire, that in this 


been paid to this Science, plainly, perceiving it to 


ſick, / with a great many other ſuch. like 5 1 
trifling Exerciſes, more fit for Women, or fu 


lity: Who indeed ſhould not ſo ſoften and ener 
vate their effeminate Souls with thoſe Delights, a 
ſometimes to fear they may be the Cauſe of thei 
Ruin. : | [D341 
Take care what you lay, ſaid the Count, for L muſt 
neceſſarily fall into ſome large Ocean, by launch 
ing into the ample Praiſes of this Art, ſhould Lat: 
tempt to relate at large how much it was celebrated 
by Antiquity, as a thing ſacred and divine. The Phi 
loſophers,” the moſt, {ſevere Cenſors of things, be 
lieve the whole Fabrick of the World to conſilł 
in muſical Proportion; that the Movements of 
the Heavens compoſe a Concert, our Soul to be 
Hurmony, and then to erect itſelf, and know, it 
Power as often as it hears Muſick, as a Natur 
ſimilar to itſel. Na 
And therefore are We told that Alexander wa 
ſo ſenſibly; ſtruck with the Vehemence of this ver 
© ITS z) ence, 


f Fr Uo got noe 


TR © 
ence, that he would; ſometimes: ſtart ;furiouſly 


not long after, being ſoothed with, ſoſter 80 
and Touches, of the Lute, return to.hisunkni 
Repaſt. Sacrates in his old Age, 725 and auſtere 
as he was, learnt to play upon the] + or Guit= 
tar. If I ry — not, both Aritotle. and Plat, 
commanded that every one of liberal, Education 
ſhould be taught Muſick from their Infancy; 
which Sentiment they conſem with an Infinity 
of Reaſon. For beſides it's ſhort-lived Pleaſure, 
Men hence perceive Hahits, tending to Virtue and 
their Happineſs, are implanted in their, Minds; 
not much unlike what happens in the Exerciſes 
of the Body; which not only do not hinder civil 
and warlike Actions, but make us more ready, 
and much better in them 
ycurgus, amongſt other things which he moſt 
ſeyerely ordained and enacted, approved of the 
uſe of Muſick. The Lacademonians and Cretans, 
as martial Men as ever were, uſed in Battel Lutes 
and Guittars, and Inſtruments of ſofteſt Sound. 
So did/feyeral/ famous Generals, as Epaminondas, - 
and many others but thoſe who knew not how 
to touch the Chords, as Themiſtorles, were look - 
ed upon as unlearmsd, and were in much leſs. 
Eſteem. Have you not read the Story of Chiron, 
who when he undertook to educate Aabilles in his 
tender Years, took care ſirſt of all to have him 
inſtructed in Muſick? His age Maſter. would 
have thoſe Hands, which: ſo often were to be im- 
brued in Trojan Blood, be ſometimes familiar with 
the Guittar; can therefore any military Perſon, to 
ſay nothing of other moſt renowned and illuſtrious 
Generals, regret imitating Acbilles? Do not there- 
fore rob our Courtier of this Art, which is wont 
not only to ſoften Men, but tame wild Beaſts. We 
HIRE / G 2 account 


p 
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Account hum he . or Taſte of, this 


to be either ſtupid, or that” his Spirits org 
nant, or ar Diſcord with each other. 
0 werbe Sweetnels''of Madek!-whichio 
much enebantęd a Fiſh, naturally wild, ſtupid i 
Senſe, 4nd almoſt deaf, as to carry a Man an hi 
Back thro a troubled Sca! In Fanes and Tem. 
ples we render, by ſweet Co Honour to the 
Gods; Which we may equitably conclude is a ple 
ſing and grateful Tribute, abd ods Conbortady 
in our Proitand Labour. For, to deſoend lower 


the rude and cullous Hind, parc hed with the Sum. 


mer Sun, rms his, © otherwiſe intolerable 
Work, with rural Ditrics. And the old Wie 
who riſes before Day to ſpin and card, ſwectem 
= all her Toil, and makes the Work go on mot 
1 pleaſantly with ſome delightful Rhime or Madris 
gal This, after Storms, and moſt turbulent 
dempeſts, is as a Haven to the wretched Math 
ner, à Journey's End and Seat of Repoſe to th 
I weary Traveller, and a kind of Liberty to Ms 
18 ed Priſoner and Captive. 
But how great, and how incredible the Delight 
and Energy y of Muſick leſs artificial is, mays 
thered from this, that Nature herſelf ' has infu- 
it into Nurſes, in order to educate” their 
'Charge ; ods asoften as Children cry and make 
a Noiſe, by ſinging, as with the Caduceus of 
Mercury, make them ſilent, or fall aſleep. and 
put a period to thoſe Tears, which are given to 
us in that Age by Nature, as a certain Preſage 
of al our Li 
' * Here the Count pauſed a litle, whow Signo! 
Julian thus began; I am not of the ſame Sen- 
timent with Signor Gz/par, but rather think with 
__ you, that Muſick is not only an Ornament toeve- 
| ry Courtier, but an Advantage. But after "_ 


\ 
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Marr, and in what Limes this l 
Qualities, arc do he ante uſe of 1 would . 
leam from yqu; for chere are a 4 — 
that; arg laudahle in ⁊hemſelves, | which yet by 1 
——— red delerveto be blamed 5: 25 ſome 
rt ps hich, we. eſteem of Incl Moment, 
tely and aller and irs . 


fy appoelitg 
appear very excel 
{ \Before/1 FR{ofVPPY, z 
ſax ſomothing of anagher' e which, ber 
caule. ir has weight in it, I world. not ; have 
our Courier ignorant, of; and that ig, to Nr 
no longer in Suſpenſe, Painting. 
it ſeem; wonderful. to you, that I en that 
Art to him, e e is reckonedamongſt 
the more obſcure and mechanick. For, Lremem- 
ber heretofore to-haye'read,: that our Fore-fathers, 
and eſpecially ** Greeks, 8 every noble Vouth 
accurately learn this Art, as a thing truly honou- 
rable ighly neceſſary; which chat it might 
be rendered che more illuſtrious, they numbered 
in the firſt Rank of the liberal. Arts, which was 
afterwards prohibited to be learnt by Slaves, and 
Men not fred amongſt the Romans; it was allo held 
in the higheſt Veneration, rhe Excelleney of which 
gave a Surname to the moſt ancient Family of the 
Fabii; for the firſt Fabius was called Pistor or 
the Painter, whoſe Skill in Painting was ſo. great, 
that When he had '{killfully painted the Temple of 
Health, he inſcribed his "Na me. with his own 
Hand; and though he was deſcended from ſo no- 
ble a Lineage, adorned with ſo many Conſular 
Titles, ſo many Triumphs and Honour, and he 
himſelf ſo learned and prudent, that one while 
he was counted an Orator, at other Times a Coun- 
ſellor learned in the Laws; yet he thought la 


theſe: wane receive greater Glory by che 
G 3 = 
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on of this &tquiſite Trophy of Painting. There 
were ülſo ſome other Families moſt excellent in 
this Art, which beſides its on natural Excellen- 
cy, is of ineredible Service in War. For, Situs 
tions of? Oountries, Rivers, ' Bridges, Rocks, 
Plains, and Caſtles; though a Man might indeed, 
with Difficulty, retin them in his Memory, yet 
can he by no Means, Wirhont this Artz exhiljr 
them, 4s it were, to another View: And chat 
may comprtze a great deal in a little, he who! is 
not a Friend to this Scieber, is a great Strang 
to Reaſon. For what elſe is the Machine of this 
World, and the whole Univerſe? What elſe rhe 
Heaven, glittering with ſo many Stars and Pla- 
nets? What elſe the Earth in the Centre of all, 
enveloped: on every Side by the Sea, wonderfull 
diftributed into its ſeveral Parts, adorned ith 
Mountains, Rivers, Valleys, Trees, Graſs,” and 
Flowers? What, I ſay, are all theſe}! bur a'cer 
tain immenſe and noble Picture, formed eitherby 
the Hand of Nature, or ſome'God? To Which, 
the nearer any one approaches by Imitation, fo 
much more Praiſc, in my Sentiment, he deſerves, 
But abſolutely near he eannot come, without a con- 
ſummate Knowledge of other things, as they well 
know, who have made any Eſſay or Trial therein, 
And this is the Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that heretofore 
the Art and Artiſt were held in ſuch great Eſteem, 
that at length they-arrived'to the higheſt Point of 
Honour; an Argument of this may be thoſeBrals 
and Marble Statues, n&w, even in our Time, to 
be ſeen. And though Sculpture, that is, the Art 
of Forming and Carving, differ ſomewhat from 
Painting, yet they flow from one and the ſame 
Fountain, to wit, apt Deſcription: And as thoſe 
antique Statues ſeem to have within them ſome- 
thing divine, ſo without doubt Painting is di- 
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| ne Warmen 
artful it is. LD 


Here Donna Eni, turning to Job Cr. 
pber Nomauo, who . and what 
chink yd of this, laid ſhe? 500 you believe Pamt- 
ing to be a greater and more noble Art than Seulp- 
tue? To whom Roman anfwered';” for my 
Part, ſaid he, it Was ever my Opinion, that there 
is rather mach more Labour, Science and Digni- 
ty in Statuary than in Painting. Perhaps, ſaid the 
unt, Statues may be looked upon to be more 
valuable, on Account of their being more perma- 
nent and durable than Paintings; for as both are 
made and intended to continue a long Memory ot 
Things, ſo indeed Statuary much better anſwers the 
ropoled- End. But then it muſt he copfidered 
belles this as Pictures are de ſigned fo Ornament, 
ſo in this reſpect they far exceed all kind of Sculp- 
ture, and are as much ſupetiour to ' Statues in re- 

ſpect of their Splendour and Beauty, as they ate 
inferiour as to Burde . rd ee 
I fancy, replied" Romano, this is only for the 
lake of Argument, for Þ believe you rhmk other- 
wiſe than you ſpeak, and ſay only this in Honour 
of your Countryman Raphac/, whole Excellency 
in this Art, you think fo great, that no Mar- 
ble Sculpture ought to be compared with it; 
but you ought to conſider, this is not fo much a 
Praiſe of the Art itſelf, as of the Artificer. For 

my Part, I think them both artful” Imitators of 
Nature; nor can I well comprehend what Rea- 
{on you had to ſay, that the true and proper Works 
of Nature could not ſo well be ex din Braſs 
or Marble; in which the Contour of Limbs, their 
Length, Thickneßs, Slenderneſß, in ſhort all their B.- 
menſions may be ſeen, but not ina Picture, in which 
there is only a Superficies, Lineaments, and a fine 
* + VE Fucus 
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the Arzificer; and:you Lad very wall gh 
theſe are AID np [ature :. But yet I cans 
not agree wich you that Statuary i is hat Painting 
only appears, to 2 For althou h.Statues bear thẽ 

gies of; living things, inaſmugh as they a7 
rounder, and Pi res appear only, as things merely 
ſuperficial 3, yet they have in them. ſeveral things 

which Statues, have not. For the Painter natu- 
rally expreſſes, Light and Shades, Chiaroſcuro, a 
alſo, what is ſerene, thick, and, denſe, more ot 
leſs, as the Subject requites; which a Statuary 
can by no means do. And though Painting is not 
capable of Roundneſs of Figure, in the manner a 
Statuary, 77 does it ſo, curiouſly circumvolye the 
Limbs and Muſcles, that they may wonderfully 
bear Proportion with, thoſe Parts which we de 
not ſee, and give us juſt, Cauſe. to pronounce; the 
Painter admirably {killed in his Art. And BI 
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ſparkling 
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ders, ng —— Flames, or the roly 
1 Light of the Morn; in ſhort, neither the 
non Earth; Mountains, Woods, 
Rives, ottages, nor Princely Towers; Gar- 
, deter Meadows; all which the Painter 
ſcems. eaſily to accompliſh. I think therefore his, 
Science to be much more noble, and of much 
larger Extent and Comprehenſion, Of the ſame. 
Sentiment, I believe, were the Ancients, as may 
be obſeryed, from 2 ſubterraneous Remains. in 
Rome; but eſpecially in the Writings and Annals 
of Authors, of 0 |. Time; in which is made ſo 
frequent and . honourable Mention of the Art 
and Artiſts, that it may moſt evidentiy a to 
any one, of what Moment it; was-loo upon to 
be amongſt all Nations in the Univerſe, 
On this Account it was, as we are told in Hiſtory, 


chat Apelles, an Epbeſian Painter, was held in __ 
and 


aud ſo 


whom not long aſterthe Painter himſelf 
the Violence of his Paſſion, took oft ö 


gr Fa 


ſome other indubitable Proofs 6f his: oke, n 
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gieit Honour and Eſteem by Mlexandiy'thi 


that when be had finiſhed the P 
of the moſt beloved Miſtreſs of t hat Prince, br | 


be deſperately cngincjired 3 the ron when den 


his Suffering, und moſt generouſly? 
him the O 7 88 of his Dear: I 
'worthy ſo great a Man; who\no 
only bẽſtowed on ãnothe Rithes and Hongtrs} 
but the Miſtreſs of his Heart; in which Aktie 
with what Love and Befieyalence he careſſed 
pelles evidently appears,” inaſmuch id he deſired't 
him 5 04 Chats f wen Mi 
who certainly would never have changed the En 
braces of a Monarch, for the theagre Looks of 2 
Painter. I would beſides this recount” to you 


Ap#lles, but this alone will ſuffice, to wit, th 
heforbad by publick Edict, jo we: ary one mould 
draw his 42 but Apelles. 42 19-46% t 
2 might alſo recount to you the fide Con- 
tentions that have ariſen amongſt Painters, Which 
the whole World, even at this very Day, diſ- 
courſe upon with the higheſt Praiſe and dmiths 
tion. To which we may add the Triumphs of 


many Emperors, copiouſly adorned on that Ac- 


count with an Infinity of Paintings, that they 
4 ol 8 in that reſpe& more ſolemn and mag- 
What, if (6 elevated has been the 
Greatneſs of Soul of ſomePainters, that they have 
uſed always to give away their Pictures gratis, as 


being perſuaded chat no Money or Reward could 
, be 1 to ſo much Ercelleney! Den 


A Picture of Protogenes was ſaid to be of ſuch 
Value, that when Demetrius beſieged Rhodes, and 
would ſoon have had it in his Power, had he we 

tacked 


* 
10 


— es 


ter, is ſaid to be 


t 
( 91 
tacked with Fire and Sword that place where the 
Picture 9 — he rather "pets to loſe the Op- 
City, City; than unwilli 
[ro fel pay ad mr rm Tork on Fire” Metro 
us the Philoſopher, who was alſd a famous Puim- 
magnificently ſent by the Arbe 
nians, to Lucius Paulus, to educate his Sons, and 
adorn his Triumphs. And, that Fimay compre- 


hend all in one Word, the Writings of all Au- 
thors ae full of the r excellent 
are.” ta 5 1 is QUT £ In, 


But of this cola! It u. unetent that wür 
carne apply his Mind to Painting for this Rea- 
fon, viz. becauſe i in thoſe Days this Art was held 
in high E inaſmuch as Men were much 
more virtuous than they are now Ay und this would 
merit our Acquiſirion of it, were ĩr for ho other Pleas 
ſure and Advantage than to aſſiſt our Ju We 
Relation to antique and modern Images, Vaſes, 
Buildings, the Antiquity of Coins, 'Sculpings, | 
Gravings,and an Infinity of ſuch like other Things: 
And what is much more, to make us with greater 
Reaſon, much better to give a Juſt Sentiment 
living Bodies, the Beauty of the Face, the Com- 
poſition of Limbs, as well in Man, as in thoſe of 
all other Species. This certainly is the Height of 
Pleaſure, as they very well know, "whoſe Profeſ- 
hon obliges them to contemplate ſo far the Beau- 
ties of the Fair, as to make them believe they en. 
joy equal Happineſs with the Bleſſed above; -whs 
if they can allo 0 aptly exprels by the Pencil, what 
they ſo ſeriouſly and eagerly: behold, perceive a 
double Pleaſure. For then would they more eaſi- 
ly perſpe&t, what that at length was, which 
with adminiſtring ſuch uren Avdours, had let 
their Souls on Fre. 

Here Signor Cæſar ſmiled ; and thevieh,! hid 


he, 
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50 L eannot paint, yet I ſometime ook upon a 
Woman whom I. Love, with ag great a Deleri 
ration. ad Lvery well know the moſt ſhil 
les, wert he now alive, would: de. Phe 
Pleaturs of yours, anſwered the Count, does nok 
roceed fo much from the Woman's Beauty, per- 
pe, as from your, Affection to her; and if y 
I confeſs cha Ernth, when finſt. vou eaſt: your 
— upon ligh qu ere, I dare ſanſcarce ſo ſenſihle 
an Part oftuhe Pleaſure you enjoyed aftet: 
wards on a true and juſt Reflection of the Object. 
that it calily,mnay be inferred, that the: Plea» 
r 1 are. from you Mind: than; from 
her ty. Ido not dei his, replied Signot 
| 5 5 but. a8 Pleaſure ar from the Affection, 
doth. — oy —_— Hs — ix. is — 
to ux to NE! Very Spring 
a irſt. Cauſe of this Pleaſure to Beauty only: 
25 are a great many things: beſides Beauty 
1 i | the Count, which ally, and in a- wonder- 
ful Manner engage our Minds; as for Example, 
Probity of Manners, Moderation in 9 
Model in Company, Prudence in Speech, 
ſome other things, which perhaps in ſome Meaſur 
are coincident with Beauty; and what is the great 
thing of all, if we are perſuaded that we are bes 
loved; for without Beauty ſometimes a Perſon 
may be vehemently in Love. But yet that Love 
which ariſes from a certain Beauty, and, as it 
were, a delicate Superficies of Countenance, with - 
out all doubt with greater Pleaſure uſually affects 
thoſe who contemplate it with a more exacł ſudg - 
ment, than others, who being leſs artful, more 
eaſily grow blind and delirious. For which 
Reaſon, certainly, I believe, Apelles gazed on 
Campaſpe with greater Pleaſure than ever he look» 
ed on Alexander. I believe the Love = "2 
I owe 


( 


but that Abu belthw- 


flowed from 


ech ber on his Painter, as on bis Merit{ beeauſetie 


ſcomed to him th have a better and mort exact 
Knowledge of her, both externally and internal- 
2 himſelf: Have ye not read of thoſe five 

ghters' of Cron, what when eue had 


made choice of to paint all to 
ture, they appeared to every 8 — ſo beauti: 
fuh that they were adjudged: oy the. Poets, and 
other odcr of Nee en all Eters 
nity; & 2212543 erfegmno Ion) ale 


Here Signor Caſa as not ovale ore 


tisfied, denied that. amy Man could arrive at that 


— 


Pleaſure, as he uſuaſſiy ſo ſenfibl 
zing at a certain Fair one; was about to ſay 
re by Way of 'Refuration, to confirm his Sen- 
ee A on à ſudden they heard a confuſed 
Noiſe of Voices, and tramp e Feet, which 
ſounded all over che Houſe. which turn 
ing their Heads back towards the 1 they ſaw 
2 vaſt Light of Flambeaux, which — followed 
by the Prefect, who. chen came back from the 
Pope; to whom after having civilly aſked her 
Highne(s the Ducheſs how ſhe did, all the Di- 


verſions of the Night were mentioned, but eſpeci- 
ally how Count Lewis had been commanded to ſet 


forth and form a Courtier, and thoſe Qualificati- 
ons he ought to be endued with. Upon 2 
he immediately expreſſed ſuch an ardent Deſire o 

this Diſcourſe, that every Moment of Delay ſeemed 
to him an A : As ſoon therefore as he, with 
the chief of his Train, had paid their Re- 
ſpects to the Ducheſs, and thoſe who ſtood up to 
receive them, he ſat down in the Circle. Amongſt 
theſe were the Marquis Phebus, and his Brother 
Girardino Ce va, Hettor Romano, Vicenzo Calmeta, 
and ſome others; when, after ſome little Silence, 
the Prefect thus began. I ſhall 


perceived in ga- 


er in one Pic- 


— 


committed to me this Ni 
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I ſhall really think, - moſt noble Lords, m 
coming a Naben ts this illuſtrious Alea 
Diſcourſe, which it has interr you in. For 
which Reaſon, do not, I beſcech ye, do your 
ſelves and me that 19 „ that what I moſt ear 
neſtly deſire, we all of us promiſcuouily be de» 
e ene een eee lll oy. 
I believe, my moſt illuſtrious Lord, ſaid the 
Count, it would be a thing much more grateful 
and acceptable to all the Company, rather to be fi 
lent than ſpeak. For as this Charge hath been 
ght, I have in reality 
not only moleſted myſelf in ſpeaking, but weari- 
ed them in hearing. For as my Diſcourſe is no 
way ſuitable to this Aſſembly, ot the Dignity of 
the Subject; ſo I much doubt whether I have given 
others Satisfaction; I am ſure, I have not in the 
leaſt my ſelf, It has been happy for you, t hat you 
returned not till all was over; or if there be any 
thing yet behind, you would do well to ſuliſtitute 
another in my Room, who may undertake the 
Charge, and much better accompliſh it, than my 
ſelf, who am quite exhauſted, wearied, and out 
of Breath. I cannot ſuffer myſelf, - ſaid Signor 
Julian, thus to be circumvented of your Promi- 
ſes, nor do I doubt, but were the Diſcourſe begun 
it would be pleaſing to my Lord the Prefect. 
What, for Heaven's ſake, ſaid the Count, were 
my Promiſes? You promiſed, replied Signot Ju- 

lian, perfectly to inſtruct our Courtier, eſpeciall 
after what Manner he ought to make uſe of thals 
* and Sciences, which you juſt now taught 
eo acer | | 1 
The Prefect, though he was young in Vears, 
yet ſeemed to have an excellent Taſte of things, 
and ſhewed in all his Actions a Vivacity of Wit, 
1 > 259 joined. 


come Time engt ugh, 
Manner, and by what Rule ine Duties 6: a Cour- 
tier are to he performed and what thoſe Virtues are, 
1 1 FR Kings Þ SOR, 1 7 

rehend, in m whatever hath been hither- 
Li diſcourſed o* upon i Subject.  Where- 
fore do not Count Lewis, "be backward, to 
finiſh that little - which remains unſpoken of, 
ſince you have already diſpatched ſo much 
with ſuch Goodneſs of Nature and Humanity, 
I ſhould not be ſo much averſe hereto, faid the 
Count, if the Charge were equitably diſtributed; _ 
but that Error is owing to a certain I, 05 
is not to me a Judge of E 3 

Which havin Ea vrt with a Sale he tuflled his 
Eyes towards Donna Emilia; z. Who immediately 
ſad, your acculing me for want of Equity, 
weighs nothing with me; but becauſe” you - 
have no Reaſon to do ſo, I ſhall trat 
on ſome other "that Honour which you "call, 
Burthen, , Do you therefore, Si a Frederick 
Tregoſo, becauſe you firſt, ropoſed this plealant 
Subject of the Courtier, 5 ndertake this 985 
which on that Account ſeems moſt con 1 
you; _ which. vou will adm} ably well di 

9 of 5845 ae . 
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already 
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” bid Oy Fauna, to 
il ak what 8 if © | 

were o; we ch obliged᷑ to du in þiv 
EM bench 1107 "Pe! Ye gi "g 
hd guns; beczuſe, in toll, 
this Pia 4s Taken up the catefl Part of 
Ignot Fredivitk 

is Op porrunity to ex 


euſe | hi 
for which Ron, "| thy Judgment, s 

«hs, Abe better, Without any more ado, to p 
ue oc, the Time in —9 15 F 
1s being not objected to dy, the 
Duches i being ooh Ge two moſt pearl La- 
dies, Mas garetta, and Conſtantia Fregoſd, to danct 
to act, which when ended, Barltttd, an ex- 
Fellent Muſician, arid admirable Dancer whoa 
ong while had agreeably eritertained the whole 
with his Performance, began ſweetly to. 
touch his Inſtrument, and being joined by ſeveral 
danced with 2dmirable reps and Number, 
to th. the great Pleaſure of the Spectators. Which 
Habu ve, eat Solemnity of Notes 
vements, and the Night almoſt expired, 
the Dockeh roſe up; whereupon, after the Com- 
pany had ae th wiſhed ke a aue Repoſe, 

They: all meint to their e e 
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8. e- 14 o IMS YNOU VIE FIST 
| Have oſten wondered with my ſelf 
what ſhould be the Cauſe and Ori- 
gin of a very, great Error in the 
ll rally ſee prevail in; old People, 
we are apt to think. natural and 
proper to them; and that is, that almoſt all of 
them praiſe and commend the Times paft, but 
blame and condemn the preſent, declaring their 
utter Contempt of our Actions, and every thing 
that they themſelves. did not do in the Tine of 
their Youth ; and that every good Cuſtom and 
Manner of Living, every Virtue, in ſhort, all 
Things in the Wor <p their Declenſion, 
and grow every Day: w ny and worle., . 


4+ & A. 
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World, which, becauſe we gene 
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SN. .that wache A Age, which throu wig ions 
| oo? is wont to 2,408 Mens Judgm 
more perfect in other Things, ſhould 8 av 
_ corrupt chem in op 8 Reſpett, not to ſee, that if 
the World grew y worſe and worſe, and 
Parents were 8 — than their Children, 
we ſhould long ſince have arrived to that utmoſt 
Degree of 43 that farther we could not paſs : 
ye ſee, not only in EY bur 
EEO this was always a V Jag 
that Age, as is evident in the Works « of the great- 
eſt Antiquity z eſpecially in Comedies ; ' which 
better than all the reſt, paint out to us the Image 
of human Life. 
Tbe Cauſe therefore, in my Judgment, of this 
falſe Opinion in old People is this; that as the 
Fears of Man fly away, they take along with 
them many Conveniencies of Life, and amongſt 
the reſt, raviſh from the Blood Cone 
the vital Spirits: This alters the Complcxiqn al 
the Organs, by which the Soul exerciſed, i 
Functions, become weak and lan nguid. 
Then it is that the ſweet Flowers| of our i 
fall from our Hearts like Leaves in Autumn, "and 
to lupply the Room of Thoughts ſerene and gay, 
is introduced a Sadneſs cloudy and difturbed, at- 
tended with a thouſand Calamities z ſo that not 
only the Body but the Mind grows fickly and in- 
firm; neither remains there any thing of the 
Pleaſures of former Days, bur a tenacious Remem: 
brance, and the Image of that deareſt Seaſon, 
our Youth, which when we enjoy, both Her 
_ and Earth and the Fhole Creation eG fo 
exult and keep contin ubilee in our Eyes and 
* | wh Thought, 


Fa 

Thought, as in a delicious and beautiful Garden, 
where blooms the ſweer Spring of Joy; for 
which Reiſon perhaps it would 5 be happy for us, 
if in that cold Stage, when the Sun ot our "Life 
having ſpoiled us thoſe Delights, declines Weſt- 
ward, ve could at the fame time loſe their Re- 
rheitibranec;/ and find an Art that might (to uſe” 

the Words of Themiftorles ) teach 1 to forget: ; 
for ſo fallacious are the Senſes of our Body, that 
vety often "oy debade che . of —_— 


Mind. 
upon che Ganditien: af old: 


This makes me wok 
People to be like that of Paſſengers on Ship- 
board, whoy after the Mariners hate looſened from 
the Pert, keep their Eyes on the Shore, which 
ſcems to fly from them, and the Veſſel not to 
move; and yet the is true ; for alas the 
Haven) the Times and Scafon, and their ſeveral 
Pleaſures are: the famep/andrcontinue in the ſame 
Condition, while we, " embarked in the Veſſel of 
Mortality, Haſten aw full Sail one after another 
on that tempeſtuous which ſwallows up 
and devdars. all Things, whence: we are never 
permitted to return and reach the Shore, and 
whete our little Barque, toſſed always to and fro by 
— ry Winds, ſtrikes rr on ſome Rocky 2 
alls do N 
The — then; why the Mind of old Per- 
ſons cannot enjoy fome kinds of Pleaſure is, be- 
cauſe it is a Subject that bears a great deal of Diſ- 
proportion to — and as the moſt valuable and 
delicious Wines taſte bitter to thoſe who have 
— Palates vitiated and depraved by corrupt 
Vapours' in à Fever, fo to old People, through 
their inaptitude of enjoying them (however eager 
botwithitanding may "bonker De EY all P Flea 


af 
ſures ſeem cold and inſipid, and quite different: 
from thoſe they remember formerly to have en- 
joyed, tho' in themſelves they are the 1 un 
When therefore they perceive they are de- 
ived of them, they complain, and blame the 
Time preſent as evil, not reflecting that this 
Change proceeds from:themſclves, and not from, 
the Times. And on the: contrary, -- When they 
call to mind their Pleaſures paſt, they remember 
at the ſame time the Seaſon in which they enjoy - 
ed them, and therefore praiſe and commendi. it 
becauſe it ſeems to them to bring with it à &a 
vour of what they perceived in themfelyes when 
it was preſent ; for in 'Effe& our Minds hate eve: 
ry thing which accompanied our Sorrows, and 
love what were Companions to our Joys. 
This makes a Lover pleaſed, to look at a Wins 
dow thoꝰ ſhur, becauſe he had ſometimes the Fr 
vour there to contemplate the Charms of h 
Miſtreſs: The ſame may be ſaid of a Ring, ; Lets 
ter, Garden, or any thing elſe, that has been (u 
he thinks) the conſcious Witneſs of his Joys 
On the contrary it has often happened, chat 
a fine Apartment, tho' never ſo richly furniſhed, 
has given the utmoſt Chagrin and Horror to 
Perſon that has been therein confined x Priſoner, 
or ſuffered any other kind of Mis fortune /! 
And I my ſelf have known ſome "ny -who 
would never drink. out of a Cup that bore any 
Reſemblance to that out of which in their Sick- 
neſs they have taken Phyſick; for as that Win. 
dow, Ring, or Letter, repreſents to the one 4 
ſweet Remembrance, which gives him ſuch De: Dre 
light, as imagining it to be Part of his Pleaſures] 
fo, to the other the fine furniſhed Apartment, T 
Cup, revives, in his Memory, his Confinement: ot 
other Misfortunes. Th 


This is what I verily believe occaſions old Per- 
ſons to praiſe the Time paſt, and conderan the 


preſent. a. 


As therefore they give their Opinions of other 
Things, ſo do they of Coun Ts, alerting ſuch as 
have been within their Memory to be much more 
excellent, and far better furniſhed with great Men 
than thoſe of our Time; and as ſoon as this To- 
pick is diſcourſed, they immediately begin with 
mfinite' Encomiums to extol the Courtiers of 
Duke Philip, or Duke Borſe, and rehearſe the 
Sayings of Nicolo Piccinino; and remember, that 
in thoſe Days a Man ſhould very rarely or never 
hear of a Murther committed, no Duels, Aſſaſſi- 
nations, or 'over-reaching one another, but a cer- 
tain Goodneſs, Fidelity, and upright Dealing a- 
mongſt all Men; and at that time in Courts there 
was {cen nothing but ſuch excellent Cuſtoms and 
ſuch ſtrict Honeſty, that all the Courtiers ſeemed 
to be ſo many Religious; and Woe be to him 
who ſhould grve another an ill Word, or make a 
Sign to any of the fair Sex not ſtrictly agreeable 
to Modeſty. g. r ibn 
On the contrary. they fay, they ſee now a- days 
quite the reverſe, and that amongſt Courtiers not 
only brotherly Love and that antient commenda - 
ble way of Living is entirely loſt, but that no- 
thing now is predominant in Courts but Envy. 
Malice, ill Cuſtoms, and 4 moſt diſſolute Life in 
every Species of Vice; the Women lewd and 
paſt Shame, and the Men wanton and effemi- 
nate. | 61800 2 2 N 

Nor do they ſtop here; they condemn our 
Dreſs as too ſoft and immodeſt; in ſhort, the 
reprchend an infinity of Things, among whic 
indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, many deſerve their 

B 3 Cenſure : 
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Cenfure : For it cannot he ſaid but that there are 
a great many very w Pee Perſons, and conſums 
mate Villains amongſt us, and that the Age we 
live in is more ;Exriile of Vice chan what they 
lived i In. , 6 þ 
Bur be this 05 they. notwithſtanding, in my 
Opinion, do not well diſcern the Cauſe of this 
excecding Difference; and they are certainly very 
weak to imagine they can have every Thin ha 
is good in the World without a Mixture { Evil 
which is impoſhble.  - 

F or ſince Evil is contrary to Good, and Goo 
to Evil, it is in a manner neceſſary that by O 
polition, and a certain Counterpoiſe, one 1h lhouk 
ſupport. and ſtrengthen the other, ſo as the on 
diminiſheth or encreaſeth, ſo ſhauld the other in 
Proportion, becauſe no Contrary) 1s without iu 
Contrary. | 

Does not. every body know, that there wauld 
be no Juſtice in 3 World, were it not for Inju: 
ries committed ? no Greazack of Soul without 
Puſillanimi 4 nor Chaſtity without Incontineꝶ 

cy? nor Health without Sickneſs? nor Truth 
wichour F alſhood ? nor Happinels without, Mr 
1499 then ſaid well in Plato, when be 75 
clared, he wondered Æſep did not make a, Fable, 
in Which he might have cigned, that God, {ance 
he could not'unite Pleaſure and Sorrow, had joined 
them at their Extremities ſo, that the Beginnung 
of the one ſhould have been the End of the o 
ther; ſince we ſee no Pleaſure can be grateful i 
us, but what, has been preceded by ſomewhat dit 
agreeable. 

Is Repoſe al guar to any one who has not firk 


been age and tited? Who can a 
Nr 
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Meat, Drink, and Sleep, that has not firſt expe - 
rienced Hunger, Thirſt, and reſtleſs Slumber? 
I have therefore great Grounds to believe, that 
our Paſſions and Infirmities' are given to us by . 
Nature, not principally to make us ſubject to 5 
them; for it does not ſeem reaſonable, that the 
Origin and Mother of all Good ſhould determi- 
nately give us ſo many Evils; but ſince Nature 
hath made Health, Pleaſure, and all the other 
Goods of this Life; of Conſequence, after theſe, 
"ou joined Diſtempers, Sorrow, and all other 
Eik, „ Soma tu; eh Joi 
Since therefore Virtues were granted to the 
World by the mere Grace apd Gift of Nature, 
immediately after were Vices by that connected 
Contrariety neceſſarily linked with them in ſuch 
Manner, that either of them encreaſing or dimi- 
niſhing, the other ſhould encreaſe or diminiſh in 
Proportion. 1226712 ' bie eee 
When therefore old Folks praiſe the Courts of 4 
former Times, becauſe there were not in them ſo 4 
many vicious Perſons, as in thoſe of our Days, t 
do not conſider that there were not in thoſe 
Courts ſo many excellent Perſons as in ours 3 
$ which indeed ought to be no matter of Wonder, 
for no Evil is ſo bad as that which is generated 
from the corrupt Seed of what was 4 1 70 | 
For which Reaſon, Nature producing now l 
Perſons of a much better Genius than heretofore, | 
it muſt neceſſarily, follow, that thoſe who apply — 
themſelves to Good muſt be much better than | 
thoſe they ſpeak of; ſo, for the ſame Reaſon, thoſe, 
who are turned to Evil, are much worſe. It muſt. 9 
bot therefore be ſaid, that ſuch as abſtained from | 


- 


1 


doing ill, becauſe they knew not how to do it, | 
deſerved in that Caſe any Commendation z for 
\” "WS tho | 


(®) 
las! oc bor Neem a little ill, they did however the 
worſt t knew. DOE 14:57 1 rr DIM if 
And that the Vit of thoſe Times were gene- 
rally far inferior to thoſe now a-days, may eaſily 
be gathered by what they have excelled in, as 
Letters, Painting, Statuary, Architecture, and 
a the like. I | ; tal 1%) | W rt 
4 12 {theſe old Perſons run down and diſ- 
commend many Things in us, which, of them- 
ſelves, are neither good nor bad; and that too in 
__— on no other Account, bur becauſe they did 
not do them; as for Example, they tell us, it 
does not look well for young People to dreſs aſter 
this or that Manner, or be covered before theit 
Seniors, at leaſt, not *rill they come to ſuch or 
ſuch an Age. For the Faſhions now a- days in 
uſe, beſides that they are very convenient, are 
introduced by Cuſtom, and People generally are 

leaſed with them, as they themſelves were with 
thoſe of their Time, when they went in their 
'Frunks, pinked Jackets, and low Shoes tied with 
Ribands ; and to appear yet more gallant, would 
carry all Day long a Hawk upon their Fiſt with- 
out any Purpoſe at all, and dance without ſo much 
as touching a Lady's Hand; and uſed many other 
Modes, which now would look very ridiculous, 
but then were much valued and eſteemed. | 

Moſt certainly therefore may we follow the 
Modes and Cuſtoms of our Times, without de- 
ſerving Cenſure from theſe old Perſons, who think 
they lufficiently commend themſelves, when they 
ſay, Well, the World is come now to 4 fad paſs; 
when I was young, the Times were much more in- 
cent than they are now ; when I was twenty. Tears 
old, I lay with my Mother and Siſters, and knew 

nat what N omen were à long time after, but now 
Halt | | Chilarth 
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- (#*) 1 
Children, ſcarte but of the Shell; know more 7 8 | 
mſ5 thun they that were com ro Man's Eſtate did 
in thoſe Days. Nor are they aware in ſo ſaying, 
that they allow our Children o have: more Wit 
than their old Men. e bar 

Let them leave therefore ſpeaking « againſt our 
To as full of Vices ; for in — e away, 

57 -tike away at the ſame time all Virtue ; and 
5 — them remember, that among the good Men 
of old, when thoſe glorious Souls flouriſhed, who, 
we muſt allow, were truly divine in all kind 'of 
Virtue, and endowed. with a molt exalted Genius 
more than human, there were alſo as conſummate 
Villains, which, had not Death prevented them, 
would have excelled our bad Men in Evil, as theſe 
d Men did ours in Goodneſs; and of _ 
Truth all Hiſtories make full mention. 

But to thoſe old Perſons I thiuk I have yy 2 
ſufficient Anſwer; We ſhall therefore lay aſide: 
this Diſcourſe, perhaps too tedious, but vet not 
from the f and it being ſufficient; tat 
we have evidently demonſtrated that our Courty- 
deferve as much Honour as thoſe of their Times, 
which they ſo much extolled and commended, let us 
give our Attention to the Diſcourſe we had in rela- 
tion to the Character of a COR TIER, by which 
one may eaſily. gather in what Degree the Court 
of Urbino was amongſt the reſt, and what a Prince 
and Princeſs they were, Who were attended by 
ſuch a Number of Noble Wits, and how happy 
all thoſe who lived in ſuch Company might eſteem 
themſelves. : 

The next Day then, I muſt tell you, there 
was much Diſcourſe between the Gentlemen and 
Ladies of the Court upon what paſt in Confer- 
ence the Night before; good Part of which be- 

gan 


(609 
gan upon the Goyernor's cager Deſitre to know) 
Ein of which he was yery inquiſitive 
to be informed of almoſt every Body: And as it; 
cxer/ in like Caſes, it was, variouſly rela- 
ted to him; for fome extolled one thing, and 
ſome another, as their Inclination led them. 
Beſides, there were different Opinions in relation 
to the Count's ow]n Meaning, as it well might be, 
it being almoſt morally impoſſible, that every one 
ſhould entirely remember all that had been ſaid: 
On this Account good Part of the Day was ſpent 
about it; but as ſoon as Night drew on, the Go- 
verhor ordered Supper to be ſet on the Table, 
and invited all the Gentlemen; which ended, he 
immediately repaired to the DNuchels's Apart» 
ment, who ſeeing ſo great a Company aſſembled 

ſooner than uſual, thus began; 7 
la my Opinion, faid ſhe, Signor Frederick, it 
is a great Burthen that is laid upon you, and a 
great Expectation that you are to-ſatisty.  _ 
What Load, I beſeech you, is it, Madam? ſaid 
Unico Aretino (not attending Signor Frederick's 
Anſwer) for who is ſo weak, that when he can 
do a thing will not do it in a fit and convenient 
Seaſon? x 227 
Do you not think then, Sir, ſaid Signor Fre- 
derick, turning towards Aretino, that I have a 
heavy Charge laid upon me this Night, fince I 
am obliged to declare in what Time and Manner 
a Courier ought to uſe his good Qualities, and 
practiſe ſuch other Things that have been already 
ſaid to be proper for him? 5 
Indeed, Sir, replied Unico, in my Opinion it 
is no mighty matter; for I think a good Judg - 
ment in a Courtier is ſufficient for all this, which 


the Count well obſerved yeſternight he ought by. 


al m 


e 

cans to have ; and if ſo, I think, witheut 
any other Qualification, he ma Well practiſe what, 
he knows in due Time e which to 
bring more minutely into Rules were a Thing too 
difficult, and perhaps ſuperſſuous; for I know - 
no one that would be ſo ridiculous to exerciſe the 
Sword, or other martial Iaſtruments, when other 
People were attending to a Concert of Muſick 3; 
or run about the Streets dancing the Moriſco, 
tho' he knew it never ſo well; or if he was to 
comfort a Lady for the Loſs of her only Song 
would read her a ridiculous Farce, I believe, no 
Gentleman would be a! of ſuch Improprieties, 
unleſs he was out of his Senſes. ., 3 95 

Vou run here, Sir, too much upon the Ex- 
tremes, in my Opinion, ſaid Signor Frederick 3 
for it may ſometimes happen for a Man to be a 
little abſent from, himſelf, and all Faults are not 
alike z for a Man any indeed abſtain from com- 
miting a publick and open Folly, ſuch as you 
mention of dancing about the Streets, and the 
like, and yet perhaps not refrain from an unſea- 
ſonable praiſing of himſelf, or making uſe of a 
xa Preſumption, or now and then drop- 
ping out a Word with an Intention to make one 
augh, which however being ſpoken at an impro- 
per time will appear cold and inſipid; and theſe 

aults are very often covered with a certain Veil 
which hinders thole who do them from | ſeeing 
them, unleſs they look very diligently into them, 

And though for many Cauſes our Sight diſcerns 
but little, yet Ambition, above all things, makes 
it very dark and ohſcure; for every Man very 


willingly diſplays himſelf in what he perſuades 


himſelf he knows, whether ſuch Perſuaſion be 
true Or falſe. he 


1 

The well Government therefore of a Man's ſelf 
in this Cafe; | think, conſiſts in a certain Pru- 
dence and judgment of Choice, and to know 


more or leſs What is excellent and depraved in all 


Things, in order to practiſe: them either oppor- 
tunely, or out of Seaſon. And though the Cour- 
lier be of ſo good a Judgment, that he can diſ- 
cern theſe Differences, yet it does not therefore 
follow, but that he may much ſooner attain What 
he is in ſearch of, after having his Thoughts ex- 
—— by cenain Rules, and been ſhewn the 
ay and the Places, as it were, marked out to 
him, where he may lay his Foundation, than if 
he poly had ſome general and ſuperficial Notions: 
Inaſmuch therefore as the Count Yeſternighr 
has fo copiouſly and in ſuch à graceful Manner 
delivered himfelf upon this Subject of the Cour 
trer, he has made me in reality conceive no ſtalk 
Fear and Doubt, that I ſhall never be able to {as 
tisfy, as T ought, this noble Audience in what is 
incumbent on me to-diſcourfe of, as he has done: 
However, that I may ſhare as much as poſſibly I 
can of his Praiſe, and be ſure not to err, I ſhall 
not contradict him in any thing he has advanced. 
I am therefore entirely of the ſame Senriment 
with that Gentleman, in relation to Birth, Wit, 
ind Diſpoſition of Perſon, and Gracefulneſs of 
Aſpect in a Courtier; but ſhall beg leave farther 
to obſerve, that befides all theſe, in order to his 
deſervedly 28 the good Eſteem of every 
one, and the good Graces of the Prince he ſerves, 
it appears to me abſolutely neceſfary for him to 
know ſo to frame his whole Life and Converſa- 
| Yon, as that he may gracefully diſplay all his goo 
Qualities in general, without incurring the Envy 
of any one. | 2 


| And 


tay 


And how. difficult a Matter chis is, may be cons, 
ſidered from thoſe very fe who, eyer arrive to 
that Perfection, for we are all of, us naturally 
more given to diſpraiſe an ill Action, than to com- 1, 
mend a good one; and one would really imagine, 
by the — — Practice of a great many, 
thro' an innate Malice, though fully convinc 
of the Excellency: of a Thing, they enforce. 
themſelyes with all their Diligence and Study. to y 
=E in it either an Ep or Mn Semblange. 
O one. * 92 5 y 75 
It is therefore neceſſary that. our Courties. 54 y 
in every Reſpect with a great deal of Circum- 
ſpection, ſo that all his Words and Actions be. a- 
greeable to Prudence; and not only to take Care, | 
to have in himſelf excellent Qualities and Condi- 
tions, but to order and diſpoſe the whole Courſe 
of his Life in ich Manner, that it may in eve 
reſpect be correſſ ndent thereto, and no adi. 
agreeable in it fs , but make one Body of theſe 
goo Parts ſo char N en of his cl oe 
ult and be aq of all Virtues, as th 
a wiſe. in the Language of : the: Sx _ - 
ought to 1 and althoꝰ one Ve | is ever predo- 
minant, they ate all of them notwithſtanding ſo, - 
chained together, — they all tend to the | 
Hs ang all may See concur to the fam R 
# INJ; DAKT?D 7 
For which,Account it 7 highly ects! that. | 
he k know: how-ro make the moſt adyantagious. 
Uſe of them, and by Compariſon, and as it were 
by Contrariety of one, ſometimes to make the 
other more clearly known; like good Painters, 
who with their Shades artfully diſcover the Beau. 
ties of their Lights, and ſo, on the contrary,, WW 


— cheir 1 ee r in ſuch 75 , 
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this Variety Both becodie' ere g 


one contrary to the other; aids them 5 
5 is in reality th true Intention of 'Pathtiti 


wonderful in a Gentleman of the Ari 
true Courage ; ſor as Magnanimity 
greater when ace mpinied with Modeſty, fo 23 
. Modeſty enereaſe, and APE to Ad- 
vantage; by that Co of Mind. 
2 do much, there re, Tn uſe few 3 
t praiſe 6hes ſelf in worthy Actions, 
wy cn 15 very: them, gives Ati to botk 
rſon who knows how to do all” 


bent VE, 
other good Quali e . 


ty. 

I would therefore have our Coffer; in lll Ma 
Words and Actions, make uſe of certain general 
Rules; which, in my Judgment, briefly contain 


ſhe 
06 


a much as belongs to me to ſpeak. © 


And for the firit;- arid moſt important of ay 
let him by all meam (as the Count well obſerved 
Yeſterniy gbr) in every thing avoid Affectatioi; 
then oy him conſider well what the Nature or 
the Thing is which he ſpeaks or docty the Placg 
Where it is done, in whoſe Preſence, in what 
Fine, the Cauſe why he does it, His Ag Gy Pro- 
feſſion, the End to Which it tends, and t 
that may bring him to it; and by theſe Confide- 
rations let him diſcreetly apply himſelf to whats 
ever he has a mind to do or ſay. 

Having thus faid, he ſeemed $o Phunſe a nds 
whereuport Si Morello ds Ortons took an OG 
caſion to ſpeak; In my Opinion, Sit, faid hey 
theſe Rules of yours give but little Inſtruction; 
and for my part T — juſt as much now _ 

ore 


_ (883 
fore you began, the”: indeed I 'rememiber 1 have 
heard of them from the good" Fathers when 1 

have been at Cotifeſſon, 470 7 THO iP 4 
Hlere Signor 20a Gia Smile, ett l 11 
you remember, ſaſd he, the Count, "laſt Night, 
would haye the principal Profeſſiom of a Courtier 
to be that of Arms; and ſpoke very copiouſiy how 
be ſhould be excellent therein; for Which Reaſon 
we ſhall rehearſe no more of rhatSubje&t. Hows 
erer, by our Rule, in e watlike Action 
our Courtier is, either b {of Sea or Land, he oughy 
prudentiy to erer himſelf from the Multitude, 
and do what he Has to do with as little Compa- 
as he can, and in ſight of Perſons of the high- 
el Rank and Diſtinction, and, if poſſible, in The 
very Preſence of the King or Prince he ſerves; 
for in reality it is of great Advantage to any one 
to be taken notice of in doin yi 8 gal- 
lant Actions. For I am of as it is an 
ill Thing to hunt aſter falſe Glo y in What really 
deſerves no Praiſe at all; ſo it is full as bad for 4 
Man to defraud bimſelf of that Hcy which is 
due to him, and not to ſeek after that Renown 
which only is the true Reward of virtuous Ac 
tions. n 
And I remember well Site certain Perſons; 
who thought they were really Men of Courage, 
were yet in this refpect but groſs headed, and 
would put their Life in as much Danger to take 
a Flock of Sheep, as in being the foremoſt to 
ſcale the Walls of a Town; a1 h Overſight 
to give them the ſofteſt Term; our Courtier 5 
not be guilty of, if he reflects on the Cauſe that 
induced him to the PE: Whieh ought to be 
1 Honour. p&p . 
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And farrher, I. muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 


| if he happen to be one of thoſe concerned in pub; 


lick Exerciſess as Tilt, Toqrney, or the like, 4 


him remember the Place where he is to be, a 


accordingly proxide a Horſe and proper Accou- 


trements no ſeſa handſome than ſure, in order to 


AN the Eyes of the Spectators; with every 
thing that is graceful; as. the. Loadſtone at- 


tracts the Iron. Let him allo take part cular 183 


never to eomę with, the laſt in the Liſts; always 
n that the SPernien, Opera y be Lys 
gies, take more Notice of the laſts 


for the Eye-and Mind; 4 0 off b Beginni 
are taken with that Novelty, obſerve every 725 


Mlatter, and make ſure Impreſſions of it; wheres 


a8 by Continuance, they, not dy are fatiated, "ot 
quite tired. 13 
For which a in old ice there was a 


famous Player, 77 would days appear the firſt 


. the 8 


ni | 

- Beſides, PS ji our Conrtier ſhould Hal 
into any. Diſcourſe relating to Arms, let him cons 
ſider well. the, Profeſſion of hoſe he talks with 


and frame Diſcourſe accordingly z hog one mac 


of Speech to Men, and another to * 


in cale he has a mind to touch upon any thin re- 


gounding to his own Reputation, let him do it 


covertly, and as it were en paſſant, and with that 

Caution and Circumſpection as the Count 15 
ight very well obſerv e. 

hat think you now, Signor Morello, do not 


dur Rules teach us ſomething? Do you not be: 
lieve our Friend whom I mentioned to you the 


other Day, had quite forgotten with whom he 
diſcourſed, and why, when to entertain a Lady 
he never ſaw before, he began to tell her how 


rh. 8 11 


3 
many Men he had killed, what a Man of Proweſs 
he was, and that he could fence admirably well, 
and play at Backſword;'-and would not leave off 

till he had taught her how to defend certain 
Strokes of a Pole-Axe, either armed, or unarmed; 
and how to handle the ſmall Sword to greater Ad- 
vantage; ſo that the poor Lady paſſed her Time 
very uncafily, and thought every Hour a thoufand 
Years, till the got from him, for fear he-ſhould 
kill her, as he had done thoſe others. 
Into theſe Errors run thoſe who have not an 
Eye to the Circumſtances, which, you ſay, you have 
heard from the good Fathers in Confeſſion. 
I fay then, that 1 5 the Exerciſes of the 
Body, ſome are never practiſed but in Publick, as 
Tilt, Tourney, and the like, which depend en- 
tirely upon Arms: when therefore our Courtier 
undertakes any of theſe, let him provide himſelf 
with a good Horſe, and other proper Furniture, 
as I juſt now mentioned; and if any of theſe be 
wanting, let. him by no means concern himſelf 
therein; for he cannot excuſe himſelf, that this is 
none of his Profeſſion. ? 
Then let him conſider, in whoſe Preſence he 
b, and with whom he engages; for it is by no 
means fit for a Gentleman to do this in the Coun- 
try, where the Spectators and Combatants are on- 
ly Peaſants. | | 
In our Country of Lombardy, ſaid Signor Ga/ſ- 
ar Pallavicini, we do not ſtand on theſe Nice- 
ties; for you ſhall ſee the young Gentlemen there, 
pon Holidays, dance all Day long, in the Sun, 
ich the Peaſants, and pitch the Bar, run, wreſtle, 
and leap; and I think it no Crime at all: for in 
neſe Caſes, the Compariſon does not run u 
Nobility of Birth, but upon Force and Dexterity; 
| * wherein, 
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de worſted. 


- exerciſe himſelf at this, and all things elſe, except 


" Ca 11 * 
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whereing very frequently,” the Colttty 


not any wile inferior to Gentlemen, ,A 


PeplF ire 
id beſides, 


Man can 


by no means ease for it is a very ill Sight, 
and unworthy of a Gentleman, to be vanquiſhed 
by a Carter, eſpecially in wreſtling. For which 
Reaſon, I think it much better to abſtain from 
theſe Freedoms, at leaſt in the Preſence of many; 
for if he get the better, his Gains can be but 
ſmall; but the Diſgrace very conſiderable, if he 


Playing. at Ball, is another publick Exetcil 
which the Multitude much honour with that 
Preſence ; I would have therefore our Com 


Arms, as a thing out of his Profeſhon, and nd 
to ſeem to expect any Honour from it, or to bs 
known to ſpend much Time or Study to become 
excellent about it; nor to be like ſome who de 
light in Muſick, that when they talk with a 
one, after a Pauſe, renew their Diſcourſe in luc 
a Tone as if they were running over the Gatnil, 
Others again, always ſtep after ſuch a mann 
both in Churches and in the Street, as if the 
were dancing the Minuet. And there are ſom 
that, meeting their Friends in the Mall, giv 
themſelves ſuch violent Airs as if they were g 


1 


ing to fetiee, or wreſtle, or what they moſt de · 
lie Mente „1 e i üg, ig ttoim mal it 
i Wwe have a young Cardihal in Nome, ſaid Sig- 
nor Gonzata, who does much better than ſoy; he; 
knowing himſelf of good Strength of Body leads 
all his Viſiters, tho he never law them Folders 
into one of his Gardens, and invites them very 
preſſingly, to ſtrip into their Waſteoats, to leap 
with him. 11. l e ebe 
Here Signor Frederick ſmiled, but continued on 
his Diſcourſe; There are ſome other Exerciſes, 
ſaid he, that may be done both publickly, and in 
private, as Dancing; and this our Courtier ought 
to have ſome regard to, in my Opinion; for if 
he dance in the Preſence of many, and in 4 Place 
full of People, I think he ought to preſerve a a 
certain Dignity, tempered, notwithſtanding, with 
a certain Sweetneſs, and [graceful Movements; 
and tho' he find himſelf of ſufficient Agility, and 
pany underſtands Time and Meaſure, yet let 
im by no means run into that Swiftneſs of Move- 
ment, and artful Shakings of the Feet, which 
are agreeable enough in a Dancing-maſter, - but 
perhaps are unbecoming a Gentleman. Tho' pri- 
vately in a Chamber, as we are now, I cannot fay 
but he may uſe his Liberty in that reſpect, and 
even dance the Moriſco too, and the like? but 
by no means in publick, unleſs he were maſked. 
And though he ſhould chance to be known by 
every Body, it would take off little of the Plea» 
lure from the Spectators ; ſo that in reality, when 
a Man has a mind to ſhew himſelf to Advantage 
in publick Spectacles, there is no way fo proper 
„ a Maſk, which gives a certain Liberty for a 
Man, among other Things, to take upon Lim the . 
Form of what he beſt underſtands, and an Op- 
C 2 portunity 


(- 10 ) | 
portunity to be diligent in reſpe& of the prinei- 
al . —ç of what he has a mind to ſhew him - 


elf excellent in; and a certain Negligence in 
Things of no Importance is ever graceful and be- 
coming: as for . up à young 

Perſon in the Habit of an old Man, yet ſo that 
his Clothes be no Impediment to him to ſhew his 
Nimbleneſs and Agility; and a Soldier in a Shep- 
herd's Dreſs, or ſome ſuch like Diſguiſe, but with 
a good Horſe under him, with ſuitable Furniture, 
becauſe the Minds of the SpeQtators immediately 
imagine that which firſt preſents it ſelf to the 
Eye, and when afterwards they find much greater 
than they expected under ſuch a Dreſs, they take 
freſh Delight and Pleaſure. 

For which Reaſon, it would by no means be 
convenient, in theſe publick Shews, where Peo- 
ple amuſe themſelves in perſonating what they arc 
not, that a Prince ſhould dreſs hke a Prince, be- 
cauſe in fuch Caſe, the Pleaſure that the 8 
tors take in the Novelty of the Thing would not 
be much; for it is no Matter of Surprize or 
Novelty, for a Prince to be a Princez but when 
it is known, that beſides his being a Prince, he 
would alſo bear the Garb of one, he loſeth the 
Liberty of doing all thoſe Things which are out 
of the Dignity of a Prince to do. 

And if in theſe Maſquerades there happen to 
be any Occaſion of uſing Arms, he might eakily 
make People believe that he would keep up the 
Dy of a Prince, for fear of being worlted, 
and to make himſelf be taken notice of by o- 
thers : Beſides, ſhould he do that in Diverſion, 
which he ought to do in good earneſt, | when 
Need requires, it would really take away his Au- 


thority, and make him look as if he were ow 
| then 
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then in jeſt, But in this Caſe a Prince diveſting 


himſelf of the Perſon of a Prince, and mingling 
himſelf equally wich bis Inferiors (though he 
ſhould perchance be known) by thus deſpoiling 
himſelf of his Greatneſs, takes upon himſelt ſome- 
what much greater, that is, to ſurpaſs others, not 
in Authority, but Valour and ſhew that this Vir- 
tue is no way augmented by his being a Prince. 

1 fay therefore, that on theſe publick Occaſi- 


ſions the Courtier ought to have the ſame Cir- 


cumſpection, according to his Degree, or Qua- 
lity. But in Vaulting, Wreſtling, Running and 
Leaping, I would habe him by all means ſhun 
the Multitude, or at moſt be ſeen but ſeldom; 
for there is nothing ſo excellent in the World, 
that the Ignorant are not ſatiated with, and little 
value it, when they are uſed to it. 80 : 
The ſame may be ſaid of Muſick: But I would 
not have our Courtier do-like'a great many, who, 
in whatſoever Place they are, and even in the Pre- 
ſence of Perſons of the higheſt Quality, of whom 
they have very little Knowledge, without much 
Entreaty begin to exerciſe what they know, and 
very often what they know not; ſo that one 
would really believe, that they came on purpoſe 
to make themſelves be taken notice of; and that 
it was their principal Study and Profeſſion. 
Let our Courtier therefore uſe Muſick by way 
only of Diverſion, and, as if he did it by a kind 
of Conſtraint, and by no means in the Profence 
of Noblemen, or in much Company. And tho? 
he were never ſo great a- Maſter, yet would I 
have him difſemble as much as poſſible the Study 
and Pains a Man mult needs be at in doing any 
thing well, and make . as if he little valued 
| 3 i: 


() 
it himſelf, though by his excellent Performance 
he make it ſuffipiently eſteemed by others, 
Here Signor Gaſpar 'Pallayicins began to ſpeak. 
There are, various. kinds of: Muſick, Signor, ſaid 
he, as well Vocal, as Inſtrumental; I ſhouldithere- 
fore be very glad to know which is the heſt, and 
at what time the Courtier ought to practiſe it - 
In my Opinion, anſwered Signor, Frederick, 10 
ſing by Book with a good Manner is very fide; 
but ro ſing to an Inſtrument, much ſiner; for all 
the Sweetneſs of Muſick conſiſts in a Solo, and 
one obſerves with greater Attention the Air and 
fine Manner, when the Ear is not employed ta 
attend more than one Voice; beſides, every lit- 
tle Error in ſuch a Caſe is ſoon perceived, whereas 
in Company one helps another. But the moth: 
greeable of all is ſinging to the Lute, Which 
gives ſuch 4 Grace and Energy to the Words 
that any one who has a Soul muſt be wonderfully 
affected. | | ; | ; ene 

All Inſtruments with Keys are likewiſe full of 
Harmony, as having the Notes very perfect; and 
one may with a great deal of Eaſe perform 
great many Things upon them to ſooth the Mig 
with the Sweets of Muſick. A Concert of V+ 
olins, with their Baſe, has likewiſe its Charms. 

To theſe moſt certainly the Voice gives much 
Grace and Ornament; in which I would have 
our Courtier have ſome Knowledge; however 
the more the better, without troubling himſel 
with thoſe which Minerva and Alcibiades rejectel 
as troubleſome and difagreeable. 20 
Now, as to the Time and Seaſon when thele 
may be made uſe of, I believe, all Times are pro- 
per, when one is in a free and agreeable Com. 
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nging to ute, in Ine Company C8, 
though he could do it tolerably well e 
ſuch Songs contain in them Expreſſions of Love, 
and Love in old Perſons is ridiculous; tho ſomes 
times the little God, among other 5 of his, 
ſzems to take @ Pleaſure, - in Maas of r to 
ſet frozen Hearts on fire. | 
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I would not deprive e lied * Fre: 
derick, of this Pleaſure ;: but OT deprive you 


and theſe Ladies of an Opportunity to laugh at | 


ſuch Folly; but if old Men will ſing to the Lute, 


let them do it privately, and only to rid their 
| a e 


e 
Minds af thoſe tivubleſowe Cares 8d, ger 
Thoughts, of which our Life is full, and to rafte 
that divine Pleaſure which I believe Pythagoras 
aud Socrates did in Muſick. And ſuppoſe they 
xerform not at all, yet, as they have a certain Ha- 

it in their Mind, they certainly will reliſh it 
much better in hearing it, than thoſe who have 

no Notion of Muſick. For as the Arms of 2 
Smith, perhaps weak in other Things, Ae ro 


- 


Exerciſe in his own Trade, are ſtronger than an- 
other Man's, who never was uſed to work; ſo 
= Ears of thoſe who have been exerciſed in 
Jartony, much ſooner and better diſcern it, and 
Judge it with greater Pleaſure than other Per. 
ons, who are not verſed in the ſweet Varieties of 
Muſick, how good and excellent they may other. 
wiſe be, becauſe theſe Modulations make no Im- 
preſſion in the Minds of thoſe not uſed to hear 
them, but paſs away without leaving behind 
them any Guſt, or Pleaſure ; though even the 
Wild-Beaſts take Delight in Harmony. © This 
then is the Pleaſure proper for old People to take 
in Muſick. no or | ee 
The ſame may be ſaid of Dancing; for in ter 
lity theſe Exerciſes ought to be left off, before 
Age conſtrains us to leave them, whether we will 
or no. 
It is much better then, ſaid Signor Morello, in 
a little Heat, to except all old Men, and to fay, 
that none but young People are fit to be Cour- 
tiers. | * 
Here Signor Frederiat could not forbear ſmi- 
ling. And do not you, ſaid he, Signor Morello, 
obſerve, that they, who take 93 in theſe 
Things, if they be not young, ſtudy to appea 


n 
ſo, and for that Reaſon colour their PRI 
Ts Eyes 
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Eye-brows'z, and all this becauſe Nature tacitly 
| 2 e eee Things are 

only proper for ror Ord dad's 1114s ee 
At theſe Words all the Ladies laught, ' becauſe 
they knew they troubled Morello, who ſeemed to 
be a little out of Patience." However; continued 
Signor Frederick, there are other Entertainments, 
with the Ladies, fit for old Men. And what are 
they, ſaid Morello, to tell Storie ? 
That may be done too, replied Signor Frede- 
rick, But every Age, as you know, carries al 
with it its proper I houghts, and has ſome pecu- 
liar Vice and Virtue; and old Men, tho* they - 
are generally wiſer than young Perſons, more con- 
tinent and of greater Foreſight, yet are they with- 
all more talkative, more covetous, harder to pleaſe, 
more fearful, always noiſy at Home, harſh to 
their Children, and would have every body ſub- 
miſſive to their Will, and do as they do. 

On the contrary, young People are full of Cou- 
rage, Liberality, and Sincerity; but prone to 
quarrel, variable and unconſtant, love and diſlike 
in an Inſtant, given to all kinds of Pleaſure, and 
hate thoſe that adviſe them for their Good. But 
of all Ages of Life Manhood is moſt temperate, 
which has done with the giddy Follies of Vouth, 
and yet not arrived to old Age. They therefore, 
who are in the Extremities, as it were, ought to 
be careful to know how to correct, with Reaſon, 
thoſe Vices Nature has bred in them. | 

Old Men ought then to take heed of over- 
much praiſing themſelves, and guard themſelves 
from thoſe other Vices I have juſt now hinted 
are peculiar to them, and make uſe of rhar Pru- 
dence and Knowledge, which they, by long Uſe 
and Experience, have acquired, and be like ſo 

| | mi 
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many: :!Qracles; to which eyery one might haye 
in, cane Counſel nay Advices. and ſpeak. w Y 
they know with a certain Graces, With, due A 
plication accompanying the Grayity, of SOON 25 
2 certain temperate. and facetious Fog 
may they he good Courtiore, and be well relp 
both the Gentlemen and Ladies, and Pile ab 
Ul:times, be very acceptable e * 
dancing; and, When Occaſi on a W 
their Worth and Excellence een Wag 
and Importance. 
The ſame Method, in preßentiptb | 
young Men make'uſe of, 8 on chem 


eee e r one: Us. 


not, in every reſpect, ſo fit for the ocher 3 and it 
is a common 8a ings, that too much Gravity in 4 
yourg Man is a bad Signs. but to SOR in n 
ſelves the Vices of N i „ 
For which Re: 1 3 o 1 
Delight in ſeeing 4a young Perlons, eſp Eee Du 
martial Exerciſes, if he have ſomewhat of 
grave in him, and {peaks little, keep a ſtrict Gun 
over all his Actions, without that Reſt eſſneſs we 
enerally obſerve in that Age; for ſuch à one 
ſeems to have, I know not what, more rhan 5 
ther young People. 

Beſides, this Carriage and Behaviour has in i 
2 certain kind of valuable Courage; ſince it ap- 
pears only to he excited by Judgment, gh Palſlp 
on, and rather goyerned by Reaſon, than Apper 
tite; and this is ever remarkable in Perſons} o 
great Souls. This we even oblerye 1 in ſuch Brutes 
chat are more noble and conragious than other 
as in the Lion and Eagle; nor is this unreaſonar 
ble, for that ſudden and impetuous Moyementy 
without Words, or other Demonſtrations of Anz 

4 : gen 


_ 
ger, Which; with all its Force, like the Shot of 
4 Canon, burſts qut with all its Fury Qui- 
etneſs, its contrary, is more violent than whiahp 
chereaſes and grows hot by Degrees: |! 

duch Perſons therefore, who talk ſo much, and 
ſkip about, When they are going to undertake any 
thing of Moment, look as If they were mere: 
Flaſn; and do (co uſe the Wards of Pietro Monte) 
like Children walking in a dark Night, who ſing 
tor, Fear, as if that would give them Courtage. 
So then, as in a young Man a ſedate and ripe 
Vouth is to be commended, becauſe in ſuch Caſe 
Levity, which is a Vice proper to that Age, is 
tempered and corrected: So, in ag old Man, 4 
green and ſprightly old Age is much to he eſteem· 
cd, becauſe, on ſuch Occaſion, the Vigaur of the 
Mind ſcems to be ſo abundant, as to heat and give 
3 certain Force to that weak and cold Age, and 
to maintain it in that middle State, which is the 
better Part of our Life. : ," 1 ,- I 
But to conclude, all: theſe fine Qualities in our 
Courtier will not acquire him the general Favour 
of great Men and Ladies, if he have not alſo a 
genteel and amiable Manner in his daily Conyer- 
ſation. But of this, I believe, it will be very dif- 
ficult to preſcribe any Rules, by reaſon of that 
Infinity of Caſes, which occur continually in Con- 
yerſation; and foraſmuch as, amongſt all Men in 
the World, there are not two that agree together 
in every thing. For which Reaſon, he, who is 
to converſe: with ſo many, muſt guide himſelf by 
his own Judgment; and, by knowing the Diffe- 
rence. of Perſons, change his Stile and Manner, 
according to'the Temper and Diſpoſition of thoſe 
he is to converſe with. And, for my Part, I can 
preſcribe no better Rules in this Caſe than m_ 
een 


(28) 
been mentioned, and which, Signor Morells ſays; 
be learned, from a Child, of the good Friars in 
Onfeſſion. Sti table gm ri 109 ee 
Here Donna Emilia ſmiling ſaid, you would 
fain get rid of your Employment, Signor Frede- 
riet, but you are not like to eſcape ſo; for you! 
muſt entertain us with Diſcourſe till Bed- time. 
But ſuppoſe, Madam, ſaid be, I can ſay no 
more? We ſhall now ſee your Witz replied Don- 
na Emilia, and if what I have heard be true, there 
have been Men ſo very witty and eloquent, that 
they have not wanted Matter in an Inſtant to 
make a Book in the Praiſe of a Fly, others in 
Praiſe of a Quartan Ague, and others again in 
Honour of Baldneſs; and are you at a Loſs to 
ſpeak ſome what ſor one Night of the Courtier 2» 
Me have already, ſaid Signor Frederick, ſaid as 
much as will very near make two Books. But 
ſince no Excuſe will be admitted, ſhall talk ſo long; 
'till you, Madam, ſhall think I have done, if not 
my Duty, at leaſt to the utmoſt of my Power. 
I ſuppoſe, the Converſation, which the Cours 
tier ought principally to attend to, with all: his 
_ Care, in order to make himſelf acceptable, is the 
very ſame he may have with his Prince; and tho 
this Term Converſation carries along with it an 
Idea' of a certain Equality, which one would not 
judge can paſs between a Maſter and Servant, yet 
for once we will give it that Denomination. + 
I would therefore have our Courtier, beſides his 
daily diſplaying his good Qualities to the World, 
as we have ſaid he is obliged to do, to turn all his 
Thoughts and Force of Mind to love, and even 
(if I may be permitted the Expreſſion) to adore 
the Prince he ſerves above all other Things, and 


in every minute Circumſtance endeayour to pleaſe 
him. Here 


-. 449) 


Here Pietro de Napoli could hold no longer; of 
theſe ſort of Courtiers, ſaid he, Signor Frederick, . 


ou may find a many now a- days; for I think, 
5 a 1 hr — have drawn to the Life a very 
noble Flatt ere. Non 
You are quite out there, ſaid Signor Frederick, 
for Flatterers do not love their Lords nor Friends; 
both which I principally require in our Courtier 


and to pleaſe his Prince, and obey his Commands, 


may be done without Flattery : I mean ſuch as 


are honourable, and agreeable to Reaſon, or ſuch 
as of themſelves are neither good nor bad; as in 


Play, by giving himſelf up more to one Exerciſe 
than another; and to this I would have our Cour- 
tier conform himſelf, my naturally he ſhould 
have no Inclination to it; ſo that whenſoever his 
Lord looks upon him, he may think he has ſome- 
what agreeable to diſcourſe him about: which 
more certainly will be, if he has that good Judg- 
ment to know what may pleaſe his Prince, and 


Prudence and Underſtanding to accommodate him 


ſelf to him, and a deliberate Will to make him 


delighted with that which naturally might diſ-' 


pleaſe him. | 1 * Te 

If he has theſe good Qualities, he will never 
appear with a ſad and melancholy Air in his Pre- 
ſence, nor ſo ſullen. as many, and that one would: 
imagine they had ſome Miſunderſtanding with 
their Sovereign; which is a Thing true, odious 
and deteſtable. 49 "Bp 490-254 

Beſides this, he will never be guilty of Rail- 


lery, eſpecially againſt his Superiors 3 a Thing 


which too often happens in Courts, where a cer- 
tain Tempeſt governs, which carries along with 


it this unhappy Temper, that thoſe who have re- 


ccived the greateſt Fayours from their Prince, and 
8 arc 
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. (2) 
ate promoted froin'a low Condition to the hipheſt 
Hono6urs,: ate pefpekdally complalniag, aud 
tue worlt they ean of him, which if a thing en- 
tirely miſbecming, not only id them, büt is 
thoſe who really have received but ill Treatment. 
e Or — any kind of 
' fooliſh Preſumption, nor be gui Carryi 
trifling News,” nor be — as rr 
uſe of ſuch Expreſſions which may give Offents; 
mitted of Pleaſu re. 
He muſt not be obſtinate nor contentious, 48 
ſome are, who ſeem to take no other Delight and 
Satisfaction, than to be as troubleſome as Flies; 
and make Profeſſion of ſpitefully contradicxing 
every Body without Piſtinction; no Babler, not 
guilty of falſe Reports, nor vain-glorious,” not 
ly 


latterer; but modeſt, reſerved; ever uſing, 
eſpecially in publick, that Reverence and Re 
as becomes a Servant towards his Lord; not do- 
ing as too many do, who meeting a Prince, how 
great ſoever he be, if they have once ſpoken to 


* 


im before, approach him with a certain ſmiling 
and friendly Categanee, as if they were going 
to careſs one of their Equals, or do a Favour to 
an Inferior. BE Rt | 
-- Seldom or never let him afk any thing of his 
Prince for himſelf; leſt his Prince, being as it 
were aſhamed to deny him, ſhould grant it him 
with Regret; which is much worſe. And if he 
has occaſion to alk any Favour for another, let 
him prudently obſerve a fit Time and Seaſon, and 
deſire nothing but what is agreeable to Honour 
and Reaſon; and ſo frame his Petition, as to leave 
out every minute Circumſtance which he knows 
may diſpleaſe him, and with all his Addreſs and 
Dexterity ſoften every Difficulty, fo as to engage 
| ; | x 
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his Lord ever to grant his — But in cuſo 
he be refed; let him by no means ſurmile nie is 
mjured, ore give the leaſt Sig of Diſcontent; for 
very often Princes, after having denied a Requeſt 
to one who bas made his Addteſß to them with 
at Inſtance, think the Perſon who requeſted it 
with ſuch Tmportunity, was very eager of ob- 
taining it; and Being would, for that 
Reaſon, feſemt it one time or other, or leſſen his 
Eſteem for them: on which Suſpicion they begin 
to hate ſuch a Perſon, and ever after look on him 
with no good Eye. 

And tho? he be of ever W great Amber; 

let him never deſire to preſs into the Cham- 

„or other private Place where his Prince has 
withdrawn himſelf, unleſs he be bidden; for 
Princes, very frequently, when they are in private, 
love a certain Liberty to ſay and do what they 
pleaſe, and therefore will not be ſeen or heard of 
any Perſon that may make Obſervat ions 7 which 
indeed is but reaſonable. 

Thoſe therefore ho ſpeak againſt Prineds who 
make choice of ſuch Perſons for their Bed-cham- 
ber, that are qualified for little elſe bur attending 
about their Perſons, in my Judgment are wrong; 
for in reality 1 cannot fee why they ſnould not 
have the ſame Liberty, to refreſh and unbend theit 
Minds, as we our ſe ves make uſe of. SELL 
So alfo, if a Miniſter of State; employed in the 
more arduous and difficult Affairs of the Governs 
ment, happen to be in private with his Prince, let 
him diveſt himſelf of his Gravity, and defer talk- 
ing of Matters of Moment and Importance to 
another Time and Place, and give himſelf entire- 
ly up to ſuch pleaſant Converſation, as may be a- 
greeable to his Sovereign, that be may not =_ 

the 
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imagine they had a mind to have People come a- 


EIT LW, 
the leaſt Impediment or Obſtacle to ſuch Relaxa · 
tion: but in this, as in all other things, let him 
take a ſpecial Cure not to give him the leaſt Cha- 
grin Or Uneaſineſs. Th; 15 Bw $25t1319 o 1770 y * 
In relation to Favours and Preferments, I woujd 
rather have our Courtier wait till they are offered, 


than ſollicit for them ſo openly as ſome do, who 


are ſo eager for them, that one would think if 

were refuſed, they could not live a Mo 
longer: and if they happen to fall into any Dif 
grace, or ſee others in Favour, they are in ſuch 
an Agony, that they know not how to diſſemble 
their Envy; which infallibly proves a Subject of 
Merriment and Diverſion to every Body, and ve- 
frequently gives Occaſion to the Prince to be- 
— Graces on the next he caſts his Eye on, 
on open only to mortify them. 37 
the other hand, if they happen again to be 


taken into Favour, they keep no Bounds, but 


grow ſo giddy with their good Fortune, that 
* know not what to do for Joy and by the 
odd Motion of their Hands and Feet, one would 


bout them, and congratulate them on what they 


had never been uſed to. Such a one I would by 


no means have our Courtier to be; and though I 


would have him value his Prince's Favours, but 


not ſo as to make the World think he could not 
live without them; and when he has gained them, 


let him not ſhew himſelf new or ſtrange, nor 


wonder at them when they are offered him; nor 
refuſe them after ſuch a manner as ſome do, who 


thro' real Ignorance do not accept them, and on 


that account give room for People to believe they 
are conſcious to themſelves of their own Incapa- 


city: Vet ought a Man always to be ſomewhat 
| | more 
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more remiſs in this reſpect, than perhaps, accord- 
ing to his Rank, he might be, and not accept ſo 
ealily thoſe Honours and high Poſts that are of- 
fered him, but modeſtly refuſe them, with a due 
Senſe of their Value, and that too, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as may give occaſion to him who offers them, 
to do it with greater Inſtance and Importunity. 


For the more one refuſes them after this Manner, 


the more ſeems he to be eſteemed by the Prince, 

who offers them; and fo much greater is the Fa- 

vour, the greater Value he that receives them 
ſcems to have for them, and the greater Honour 
| he believes he acquires from them. 

And theſe are the true and only Favours which 
make a Man eſteemed by thoſe, who publickl 
ſee him; becauſe, when they are not ſollicited, 
or ſought for, every one preſumes, they are the 
Recompence of true Virtue, and much more fo, 
when they are accompanied with Modeſty. 

It ſeems to me, here ſaid the Lord Cz/ar Gon- 
zaga, you have ſtolen this Paſſage out of the 
Goſpel, where it is ſaid, hen thou art bidden 10 
a Wedding, go, and fit thee down in the loweſt 
Room, that when he cometh that bad thee, he may 
ay, Friend, come up higher, and ſo ſhall it be an 
Honour to thee in the Sight of the Gueſts. 

Signor Frederick replied, with a Smile; It were 
too great a Sacrilege, my Lord, to ſteal out of 
he Goſpel, but you are better verſed in Scripture 
. thought. Then he proceeded in his Diſ- 
courſe. | | 
Obſerve, ſaid he, what Danger ſometimes they 
all into, who, when with their Prince, enter into 
ny Diſcourſe, before they are deſired to do ſo; 
nd very often the Prince, to make them look ri- 
uculous, gives no n, of Anſwer to what they 


lay, 


. „ 
ſay, but turns his Head to the other Side; and 
if perhaps he does give any Anſwer,” it is done 
after ſuch a Manner, that every one ſees it is done 
with a fort of Scorn and Diſdain. 
There is no better way, then, to obtain Favo 
from Princes, than to deſerve them; nor muſt 
Man hope, when he ſees any one in Favour with 
his Prince, on any Account whatſoever, by'tread- 
ing in the fame Path, to obtain the ſame Grace; 
for every, thing is not fit for every Body: Fot 
fome Perſons are by Nature ſo prone to Facetioul: 
neſs, that whatever they ſay makes one laugh; 
inſomuch, that one would think they were hom 
only for that Purpoſe ; whereas, if another, who 
is naturally grave, and of never fo good a Wit 
mould attempt the ſame, it would be very coll 
and inſipid, and one be in Pain to hear him; 
who, in reality, can be compared -to nothing 
better than the Ape, that, in Imitation of the 
Dog, would play with his Maſter. Every one 
therefore ought to know himſelf and his owt 
Talents, and accommodate himſelf according 
and conſider what he ought to purſue, and whi 
nor. | | ; 
Here Vincentio Calmeta took occaſion to ſpeak 
as follows: Before you go any farther, ſays by 
permit me the Liberty of a few Words; if Lan 


not miſtaken, I think, you ſaid juſt now, that t Pr. 
beſt Way to obtain Favours is to deſerve them ma 
and the Courtier ought rather to wait till theme. 
are offered him, than preſumptuouſly to ſoe tha 
them. No, I much doubt, whether this be Mcess 


any Purpoſe; for, I think, Experience thews go 
the contrary, becaule very few Perſons are nt, 
in Favour with Princes but thoſe whom you that 


demn. Conſider the Court of France, Which yet v 
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one of the fineſt in;Chrifendom, - and you, will 
find in general, that thoſe who are maſt in Fa. 
your, are thoſe hO are moſt forward z. ore if 
may uſe the Term, malapett; and that not wit 
one another only, but even with the King him- 
on K nee 

Don't ſay ſo, replied. Signor Frederick, for there 
are a great, many modeſt and courteous. Gentlemen 
in France : Tis true, they ule a certain Freedom 
and Familiarity without any Ceremony, which is 
proper and natural to them, and therefore ought 
not to be ſtiled in them Malapertneſs, or Pre- 
ſumption: For tho” indeed, in this their Deport- 
ment, they ſmile at ſuch forward Perſons, yet do 
they ſet an high Value and Eſteem. on thoſe who 
are really modeſt. 5 nan 

Pray Sir, ſaid Calmeta, obſerve the Spaniards, 
who ſeem to be the vary. Matters, of Courtier- 
ſip, and conſider, how:many; amongſt them are 
molt forward with both Gentlemen and Ladies, 
my more than the Frenoh themſelves 3 becauſe, at 
firlt View, they ſeem the moſt modeſt and reſer- 
ved: And. no doubt they are in Nan A of it, 


becauſe (as I ſaid) the Princes of our, ime H- 
our only fuch as*thele: |} 1+ -,, RY 
ba I cannot ſufferʒ good /incentio, re lied Signor 
wal Frederick, that you ſhould thus reflect on the 
Princes of theſe Times, ſince there are a gredt 
mM many who love a modeſt and reſerved Deport- 
de ment and Behaviour: However, Ido. not ſay, 
"that Modeſty alone will raiſe a Man to his Prin- 
ces Favour and Eſteem. But I ſay, when this 
' IF 200d Quality is attended with Courage and Spi- 
1 nt, it cannot fail giving Honour and Value to him 


that poſſeſſes it: And tho' of it ſelf it be ſilent, 
Jet worthy Actions ſpeał out aloud, and are much 
D 2 more 
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more wonderful and ſurpriſing, than if they were 

accompanied with Raftineſs and Preſumption 
Nov i will not deny, but there are many Sani. 
ards ſuch as you mention; but for all that, thoſe 
are the moſt eſteemed, who are the moſt reſerved 


and modeft. 152 i; 
Again, there are ſome ſo cold, that they flie too 
much the Company of Men, fo as People are apt 
to think them either too timorous, or too proud, 
a Conduct I by no means allow of; nor would] 
have ey ſo dry and ſapleſs, as to dwindk 
into Rudeneſs : But let our Courtier, as Oppor 
tunity offers, be fluent and eloquent, and, in hi 
Diſcourſes on State- Affairs, ſage and prudent, an 
have that Art and Addreſs, as to frame himſelf 
according to the Cuſtoms of the Country he ua 
in. Then, in matters of leſs Moment, let him be 
pleaſant, courteous, and affable, and reaſon wel 
on every Subject, but, above all things, let him d 
rect his Intention always to do good ; let him 
ver be invidious, nor a Detractor, nor be inducet 
to ſeek Favour, or Preferment, by over-reaching 
Craft, or Subtilty, or by any other ill meu 
whatſoever. 14 4 
I aſſure you, Sir, ſaid Calmeta, all other Wap 
are much longer, and more doubtful than*what 
you diſcommend; becauſe now - a- days (and! 
muſt repeat it) Princes and great Men love not wh 
but ſuch as as they make uſe of. | 
Do not perfiſt in thoſe unhappy Sentiments, 


ſaid Signor Frederick; for that would be too p 1 
an Argument, that the great Men of our Tine ot. 
were all bad and wicked, which is not true, u E 
there are ſome very good. But if it fall to ou Pr 


Courtier's Lot to ſerve one that were vicious ant 
wicked, as ſoon as he knows it, let him _— 
0 f al 
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ately abandon his Service, that he may not feel 
that extreme Affliction, all good Men ſuffer, who 
Arne pogo by done wo 
We mult pray to God, ſaid Calmeta, to help 
us to good; for when we are once embarqued in 
their Service, we muſt take them with all their 
Faults; for a Gentleman, after he is once entred 
into a Prince's Service, for infinite reſpects is ob- 
liged not to leave him. But the Misfortune is in 
the Beginning, and Courtiers, in this Caſe, are 
rot unlike thoſe wretched Fowl, that are hatched. 
in obſcure and diſma] Valleys. s. 

I think, ſaid Signor Frederick, Duty ought to 
prevail above all other reſpects, but yet ſo as a 
Gentleman leave not his Lord in Time of Battle, 
or any other Adverſity, or be thought to do it to 
follow Fortune, or becauſe he ſeemed then to be 
deprived of all means of purſuing his private In- 
tereſt and Advantage: At all other Times, I be- 
lieve, he may with good Reaſon, and ought to 
abandon that Service, which, amongſt all good | 
Men, may bring him to Shame; for every one 
preſumes, that he, who ſerves the good, is good, 
and he, that ſerves the wicked, wicked.  - 

I have one Doubt in my Mind, ſaid Signor Lu- 
dvico Pio, I deſire you would clear me of, and 
that is, whether a Gentleman be bound, or no, 
while he is in his Prince's Service, to obey him 
in all Things he ſhall command, tho' they ſhould. 
be never ſo ſhameful and diſhonourable. 

In this Caſe, anſwered Signor Fregerick, we are 
not. bound to obey any body. | 

How? replied Signor Pio; and ſuppoſe I ſerve. 
a Prince who treats me well, and confides in me, 
that I will do any thing for him in my Power, 

| 3 A 
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and he command me to gout nd Kill a Man, or any 
ſuch like thing, — refuſe to do tꝰ 
You ought to o our. Prince, ſaid?8ignor 
Frederirt, in all Thin in che tend to his Profit and 
Honours, *not in duch 48 t&nd'to his Loſs and Diſ- 
honour: f he ſhovid Therefore oo⁹mqabd yen to 
ſome traiterous- Aon! you are in ſuch Caſe 
not only, not bound'to'do it; but yo are bound 
not to eit for your own Sake, and not to be 
1 "Miniſter of your - Sovereign's' Diſhionour; It i 
tiuc, many Things ſeem good at the firſt View, 
which are evil, and many evil, which notwith- 
Mane ale very good?” 'F or Which Reaſon it i 
lawyful for a Min ſometimes in his Prince's Ser- 
vice to Kill not one Man only, but ten thouland; 
and to do many other Thing which, if a Man 
does not Nef e conſider them; as he ought," will 
ap] ill, and yet are not to zn reality. on 
alk that i is good: and facred, ſaid AO Pub 
lavicino, 1 entrear youõẽto diſcourſe” 2 little fache 
on this Subject, and ſhe w/ ust how we tnay _ 
guiſh Things that are really od, from och as 
5 fo in Appearance. e 
Pardon me, Sir, laid Sig or Frederick; I. will 
not enter upon that now, which would take up 
too much Time: I ſhall" therefore refer it to you 
 Diferetion. Solve me ir leaſt, replied 720 G4, 
par, another Doubt. And hel is that? ſaid Sig- and 
nor Frederick. I would know, ſaid HA other, ter; 
when I am commanded by my Maſter in expteb ow. 
Terms to undertake any 12 — whatſoever, and 
if, in the Execution of it, I think it will ſuceeed i a 
| better, and much more to his en vantage, by vr. | 
rying from my Commiſſion, whether in ſuch Cal 


— 


1 ought to govern my {elf according to my fir 


& 
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Inſtructions, without exceeding the Bounds of 
my Commiſſion; or elſe, otherwiſe to act, as I 
B A age 04 ROID\e, 

In this Matter, ſaid Signor Frederick, I would 
adviſe you to act after the Example of Maulius 
Torquatus, who, in the like Cafe, through too 
much Obedience flew his own Son, if I thought 
the Action worthy our Commendation; which, 
to ſay true, I do not; tho' I do not abſolutely 
blame him, contrary to the Opinion of ſo many 
Ages. For, without doubt, it is dangerous for 
a Man to ſwerve from the Commands of his Su- 
| periors, truſting in his own Judgment more than 
in theirs, whom in reaſon he ought to obey: Be- 
cauſe, if his own Defign happens to fail nm, and 
he has ill Succeſs, he runs into the Error of Diſ- 
obedience, and ruins the hole Undertaking wich- 
out any manner of Excuſe, or Hopes of Pardon; 
and though he ſhould "ſucceed, and every thing 
go according to his Defire, he mutt thank his 
good Fortune, and fit down contented; How- 
ever, on this Account, a Cuſtom has grown up 
of little minding the Commands of Superiors, and 
by the Example of him that has thus had good 
Succeſs, who, perhaps, is a Perſon of much Prudence, 
and has maturely weighed every Circumſtance, 
aſſiſted by his good Fortune, a thoufand ignorant 
and light- headed People ſecurely undertake Mat- 
ters of the greateſt Importance, act after their 
own way; and to appear Perſons of Wiſdom 
and Authority deviate from their Orders, which 
$4 thing of ill. Conſequence, and very often the 
Origin and Fountain of an Infinity of Errors. 

But in this Cafe, I think, the Perfon concern- 
ed ought maturely to conſider the whole Matter, 
and weigh, as in a Balance, the Profit and Ad- 
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vantage that may accrue to him, in acting con · 
trary to his Orders, admitting his Deſign ſucceed 


according to his Wiſhes ; and on the other hand, 
counterpoiſe the Inconvenience and Detriment, if, 
in acting contrary to his Orders, he happen to 
have ill Succeſs 3 and knowing that the Damage 
may be greater, and of more Importance, if it 


has ſuch ill Succeſs, than the Profit, if it meets 


with good, he ought to refrain contradicting his 
1 but conform himſelf to it in every 
Point. | 
On the contrary, if the Advantage be like to 
be greater in ſucceeding well, than the Inconve- 
niencics in ſucceeding ill, I think he may juſtly 
venture to act, according as his Reaſon and Jud 
ment adviſes him, not following rigorouſly t 
Letter of his Commiſſion, imitating in this re- 
ſpect a good Merchant, who ventures a little, to 
gain a great deal, and not much, to gain a little. 
But, above all things, let him have a particular 
Regard to the Nature and Temper of the Prince 
he ſerves, and govern himſelf accordingly; for 
if he be rigorous and ſevere, as many are, I would 
never adviſe him, if he were my Friend, to vary 
in any Point from his Orders, leſt it happen to 
him, as we read it happened to a Maſter Engineer 
of Athens, whom P. Craſſus Mutianus, being in 
Ala, and intending to take a Town by Storm, 
ordered to ſend him one of the two Ship-Maſts 
he had ſeen in Athens, to make a Ram to batter 
down the Walls, and ſaid, he would have the 
larger. The Engineer, who was very ſkilful in 
his Profeſſion, knew very well, that the great 
one would not be fit for that Purpoſe ; and be- 
cauſe the leſſer was eaſier of Carriage, and more 


conyenient to make that Inſtrument, ſent * 
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 Mutiauns 3 who, underſtanding how Things: 
went, ſent for the poor Engineer, and aſked him 
why he had not obeyed his Orders; and not ad- 
mitting any Reaſon he could alledge for himſelf, 
cauſed him to be ſtripped naked, beaten, and 
whipt with Rods 'till he died; for he fancied he 
rather counſelled than obeyed. - With fuch ſevere 
and rigorous Maſters a Man muſt act with the 
greateſt ExaCtneſs and Circumſpettion. | 
But it is now high Time to leave this Subject, 
as it relates to our Superiors, and deſcend to the 
Converſation a Man has with his Equals, or ſome- 
| what his Inferiors; for this, one —— alſo to un- 
derſtand, inaſmuch as, generally ſpeaking, it is 
much more frequent, and a Man finds himſelf- 
oftner among them, than his Superiors, tho” there 
are ſome filly People in the World, who, being 
in Company with the greateſt Friend they have 
io the World, if by chance they meet one better. 
dreſt, immediately come up to him; and if they 
happen to meet another in a finer Suit, ſerve him 
after the ſame manner, de * 
Again, when the Prince paſſes through the 
Streets, or is at Church, or any other publick 
Place, they never leave off thruſting with their 
Elbows, 'till they come up to him; and tho', in 
reality, they have nothing to ſay to him, yet will 
hold him in a long Stay, moving their Hands and 
Head, to ſhew they have Buſineſs with him of 
the laſt Importance, that the People may ſee wy 
are in Favour. . But becauſe theſe Men vouchſafe 
to ſpeak with no Body, but with Kings and Prin- 
= I would not have us youchſafe to ſpeak of 
them. : 
Since you have made mention of thoſe who love 


to keep Company with People well dreſt, faid 
Signor 


.% 
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Signor Julian, Þ would have you, Signor Fredgs' 
rick, ſhew-us aſter what Manner the Courtier 
ought to dreſs, and what ſort of Clothes is moſt 
ſuikable; in ſhort, after what manner he ſhould 
govern himſelf, in relation to all the Ornaments 

of the Body, becauſe we ſee: ur infinite Variety 
in 7 as dreſs after the French Faſhion; 
ſome follow the Spaniſh, and others the German: 
Mode; nay ſome dreſs themſelves: in Turkiſh: 
Veſts; this Mani is cloſe-ſhayed; and that wears 
Muſtachios. It would therefore be of no little 
Uſe, in this Variety of Err to know how/ 
to chuſe the beſt. 

Indeed, ſaid Signor Errdericʒ 1 me nbc: 
to give any certain Rule, relating to Dreſs, but 
only that a Man ſhould conform himſelf to the 
genera Cuſtom; and fince (as you ſay) this Cu- 

om is ſo variable, and the /alians ſo fond of dreſs: 
ſing after the manner of other Countries, I think, 
a Man may be at Liberty to follow which he beſt 
likes. But I know not how it comes to paſs, that 
Taly has not now, as it had heretofore, a Faſhion" 
of its own, that might be known to be the ta- 
lian; for though the bringing up of theſe new 
Faſhions make the old ones look groſs and ridicu- 
lous, yet perhaps they were a Sign of Liberty; 
whereas the new have been a Preſage of Servi- 
tude and Subjection; which, I think, by what 
has eee, is a Matter too evident to be called 
in Queſtion. And, as we read, that when Darius, 
the Year before the great Engagement with Alex- 
ander, had altered the Sword he wore, from the 
Perſia an, into the Macedonian Faſhion, it was in- 
terpreted by thoſe who uſed Divination, how this 
ſignified, that thoſe, into whoſe Faſhion Darius 
had altered the Form of his * an Sword, 3 1 
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be Lords of Pera: So where we have altered 
our Italian Faſhions into thoſe of other Coun- 
tries, I think it plainly ſignified, that all — | 
whom we thus, imitated in mode of Dreſs, ſhould © 
come and ſubdue us: Which is a Thing too trum: 
for there is no Nation in being, that has not leſt 4 
us ſo, much their Prey, that there is ſcarce any 9 
thing left for them to prey upon, and yet they con- 
tinue their Violence and Ravage. | 1 

But I will not entertain you with theſe melan- 
choly Reflections, I ſhall. thereſore return to the 
Subject, relating td the Dreſs and Garb of a Cour- 
tier; Which, if it be not out of Uſe, not con- 
trary to his Profeſſion, may, I think, in other 
reſpects, be well enough, if the Wearer is pleaſed 
with it. It is true, I ſhould beſt like it, if it 

ta Medium, avoiding all Extremes in every 
relpect; not as it was lately in France, where they 
wore their Clothes extravagantly large; not as in 
Germany, where they ran into the other Extreme, 
and wore them exceſſively ſtreight and narrow 3 [ 
but both theſe Faſhions are corrected and brought 
into better Form by the /talians. 1 

- I would have it likewiſe rather incline to b 
the grave than gay; for which Reaſon I think 
black more graceful than any other Colour; if 
not quite black, atleaſt ſome what dark : But this 
I mean of common Apparel; for no doubt in the 
Army, and on high Feſtivals, bright Colours, and 
pompous, rich, and magnificent Habits, are more 
ſuitable and proper. The ſame may be worn ig 
all publick Entertainments, Shews, Triumphe, 
Maſquerades, and the like; becauſe they carry 
with thema certain Gaiety and Livelineſs, which, 
in the Army andMiverſions, looks well and agree- 
able. As to the reſt, I am for the ſolemn Gra- 
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vity, which the Spaniards ſo exactly obſerve in 
Dreſs; for very otten the Inſide may be judged 
R 2 

Fruly, faid Lord Cæſar Gonzaga, for my part, 
Lthink, I ſhould lay no great Streſs on this; for 
if a Gentleman be of worth in other reſpects, I 
think his Clothes neither add to, nor diminiſh, his 
Reputation. $255 OH! ix xn 

You ſay true, my Lord, ſaid Signor Frederick. 
Vet which of us here, if he ſaw a Gentleman 
walk the Streets with a Suit of Clothes quartered 
with different Colours, and a heap of Lace and 
| Fringe croſſing each other, would not take hi 
_ fora Fool, or an egregious Fop * 

Neither the one nor the other, ſaid Signor 
Bembo, would he be ſuppoled to be, by any one 
that has lived ever fo little a while in Lombardy, 
where they all go ſo. = 

If then they all go ſo, ſaid the Ducheſs ſmi- 
ling, it ought not to be objected to them as 4 
Fault; this kind of Dreſs being as proper to them, 
as long Sleeves to the Yenetians, and Hoods to 
the Florentines. | * O16 

I fpeak no more of Lombardy, faid Signor Fre- 
derick, than of other Countries; for in all Pla- 
ces you will find ſilly People, as well as wiſe. 
But, in relation to Clothes, I would have our 
Courtier be always very neat and delicate, but en- 
tirely conformable to Modeſty, yet no ways light 
and effeminate, nor take more Pains in one Thing 
than another; as we ſce many Perſons are ſo cu- 
rious about their Hair, that they neglect every 
thing elſe; others are fond of white Teeth, and 


others again in Shoes, or Hats; on which Ac- 
count, thoſe few Things about them that are re- 


ally ſuitable and proper, ſeem to be n, 
ane 


F * 
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and the reſt their own. This fond Cuſtom would [ 
have our Courtier, if he take my Advice, utterly 
avoid, with this Addirion, that he deliberate with 
himſelf what he has a mind to appear to be z and, 
as he would be eſteemed, fo ro dreſs, and make 
his Clothes beſpeak him ſuch, even to thoſe who 
never heard him diſcourſe, or do any thing what 
ſoever. 1 . 

I think, ſaid Signor Pallavicino, tis not fitting, 
nor is it uſed amongſt Gentlemen and Perſons of 
Honour, to judge of Men by their Clothes, and 
not by their Words and Actions; becauſe many 
People may be deceived in this Method, and there- 
fore not without good Cauſe has ſprung this Pro- 
verb, The Habit makes not the Monk. | 

I do not ſay, anſwered Signor Frederick, that 
we ſhould, on this Account only, frame our Judg- 
ments of Men; nor do I ſay they are not better 
known by their Words and Actions, than by their 
Dreſs : But I affirm, that Clothes are no ſmall 
Argument of the Fancy of him that wears them, 
tho' ſometimes it may be otherwiſe; and not on- 
ly this, but the whole Carriage, Geſture, and 
Behaviour, beſides Words and Actions, ſerve us 
to form a Judgment of the Qualities and Inclina- 
tion of thoſe in whom they are obſerved. | 

And what are thoſe, ſaid Signor Pallavicino, 
upon which we may frame our Judgments, that 
are neither Words nor Actions? 

Vou are too ſubtle a Logician, replied Signor 
Frederick ; but, to explain what I mean, I muſt 
obſerve to you, that ſome Operations, after they 
are done, continue to be, as nar) of writing, 
and the like; others again do not exiſt; ſuch are 


thoſe I mean. I do not therefore count Walking, 
Laughing, Looking, and the like, to be Ope- 
rations, 
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rations, and ye, for ll that, externally they very 


often give us a-Notion-of Peoples Inter 


tell me, did not you your ſelf judge char Friend 
of ours, we diſcourſed of this very Morning, to 
be very vain, and full of Levity, as ſoon as you 
faw him walk along with that turning about of 
his Head, and bowing to every body, and invi- 
ting with a Smile every one to put off his Hat to 
Him ? Thus when — ſee one look tòd intent, 
with ſtaring Eyes like a Madman, or laugh fo vis 
diculoufly as thoſe poor dumb Wretches, that in- 
habit the Mountains of Bergamo, tho' he neither 
ou nor do any thing, would you not take him 
r a Fool ? * 2 {31046 0:1 01 
Lou may ſee then, that theſe external Geſtures, 
which at preſent I will not term Operations, go 
a great way towards giving us a Notion of Peo- 


” 


ples Minds and Inclinations. e ee 
But, in my Opinion, there is another Thing, 
which adds to, or diminiſhes very much, a Ma 
Reputation; and that is the Choice of Friends, 
with whom one may intimately converſe: For 
certainly it ſtands to Reaſon, that thoſe, who arte 
linked together in ſtrict Friendſhip, and inſepa- 
rable Society, ſhould alſo reſemble each other in 
Will, Mind, Judgment, and Inclination. Thus 
thoſe, who converſe with the ignorant, or wie- 
ked, are counted ſo; and, on the contrary, thoſe, 
who keep company with wiſe, diſcreet, and good 


Perſons, are eſteemed. as fuch. For it ſeems na- 


tural, that every thing willingly inclines to its 
like. I believe therefore, that a Man ought to 
be very circumſpect in the 1 of theſe 
Friendſhips; for of two dear Friends, whoever 
knows one, immediately judges the other to have 
the ſame Qualities. E = 
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To be bound in ſuch ſtrict Friendſhip as yo 
ſpeak of, ſaid Signor Bemo, I think indeed a 
Man ought to be very cautious, not only in re- 
ſpect 1 gaining or loſing Reputation, but be- 
cauſe now» a- days you find very few true Friends. 
Nor can I believe there ate now in the World 
ſuch Heroes in Friendſhip, as Pylades and Oreſtes, 


Theſeus and Pirithous,' Scipio and Lelius; but on 


the contrary, I know not by What cruel Deſtiny, 
it daily happens, that two Friends, who many 
Years have lived together in the moſt cordial 
Love, at laſt have ſome how deceived each other, 
either through Levity, or Envy, or ſome other 
ill Cauſe; and yet each impptes the Fault to his 
Friend, which, perhaps, böth equally deſerve. 
Becauſe, therefore, it has happened more than 
once to me to be deceived by him whom I loved 
as my own Soul, and by whom, 1 hoped, I was 


beloved above all the World, 1 have ſometimes 


thought with my ſelf never more to repoſe Con- 
fidence in any Man living, and give ones ſelf up 
a Prey to a Friend, how dear and how much be- 
loved he might be, ſo as, without reſerve, entirely 


to unboſom ones ſelf to him, and make him Part- 
ner of all ones Thoughts and Soul, ſince, in our 


Minds there are ſo many hidden Cavities, that it 
is impoſſible for the Wit to find all thoſe Diſſem- 
blings that lie there ſecurely covered. \ "gf 


For which Reaſon, I think, it would be more | 


adviſeable for a Man to love and ſerve one Perſon 
more than another, according to his Value and 
Merit, but yet not fo ſecurely ro ſwallow this en- 
chanting Bait of Friendſhip, as it would be too 
late afterwards to repent. | 

Truly Sir, faid Signor Frederick, the Loſs 
would be infinitely more than the Gain, if _u 
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high Degree of Friendſhip were raviſhed from 
Mankind, which, in my Opinion, is the greateſt 
Happineſs and Pleaſure of Life, and-affords us all 
that is dear and valuable in this World; for 
which Reaſon I can by no means give into your 
Sentiments, but on the contrary I thall — 
and that with Reaſons the moſt evident, that 


vwithout this perfect Friendſhip Man would be in 


a far more wretched Condition, than any other 
Creature whatſpe ver. 4 

And tho” ſome wicked and profane Wretches 
have abuſed and corrupted this ſacred Name of 
Friendſhip, ought we, for that Reaſon, to extir- 
pate it from our Hearts; and for the Faults of 
the bad deprive the good of fo great a Felicity, 
rue than which cannot be in this World? and, 

r my Part, I am verily perſuaded, that there is 
amongſt us here more than one Couple of Friends, 
whoſe Love is indifſolubte, without the leaſt In- 
ſincerity, and durable till Death, with ſuch cloſe 
Conformity of Will, as may equal thoſe dear 
Friends of Antiquity you juſt now mentioned: 


And thus it happens, when, beſides the Inclina- 


tion, which proceeds from the heavenly Influen- 
ces, a Man makes choice of a Friend of like Sen- 


timents with himſelf ; but all this maſt be under- 
ſtood of the Friendſhip of good Perſons, becauſe 


the Amity of wicked Men is no Friendſhip at 


all. | 


And this ſacred Knot of Friendſhip, ſo clofe 


and ſtrait, I muſt confeſs indeed, can unite no 


more than two; for otherwiſe it would be dan- 


gerous; for you know, that thrte Inſtruments 
of Muſick are, with much more Difficulty, brought 
into a perfect Harmony than two. 


Our Courtier therefore ought to make one, en. 
2 dowed 


(a) _ 
dued wit thoſe excellent Qualities we juſt how 
mentioned his chief and Boſom Friend; and 
love, honour, and reſpect all other Perſons, ac 
coding to their Value and Merit, always endra- 
. qo or a>, with Men of 
high Eſterm, and of greateſt Diſtinction 
for Nobility. of Birth and known” Virtue, than 
with obſcure People, and thoſe of little Note, 
provided the be equally loved and honoutred-by 
them; which he need not doubt of; if he be 
courteous, "liberal, affable and agreeable in Com- 

any, officious and ready to ſerve his Friends, and 
take care of their Honour and Intereſt, as well of 
thoſe that are abſent, as of them that are preſent; 
bearing with their natural Defects, if they are to 
be borne withal, without breaking with them for 
a ſmall Matter, correcting in himſelf ſuch as ſhall 
be told him in a friendly Manner, never prefer- 
ring himſelf to others, in ſeeking the higheſt and 
molt honourable Seats, nor do as ſome People do, 
who, one would think, deſpiſed the World, and 
with a diſagreeable Tartneſs would give Laws to 
erery Body, and beſides are ever quartelling for 
the moſt trifling thing in the World, and very 
unſeaſonably reprehend others for what they do 
themſelves, continually ſeeking Occaſion to com- 
plain of their Friends; which is the moſt odio 
thing in the World. | | 

Here he pauſed a little, and Signor Pallavicino 
began to ſpeak 3 I would have you, ſaid he, diſ- 
courſe ſomewhat more particularly on this Subject 
of friendly Converſation, than you do; for in- 
_ you are too general, and treat it very curſo» 
mh ; 5 3 

How, curſorily, ſaid Signor Frederick ? would 
you have me tel you = yery Words a _ 

| mult 


_ Y 
muſt make uſe of in this Caſe ? Don't youthink 
then enough has already been ſaid on this To- 

. Pieke n bono wo 

8 1 am ſatisſied, replied the other, but tt de- 
fire to know ſomething particular, in relation to 
the Manner of Entertainment between Gentle 
men and Ladies, which, I think, is a very tieceſ- i 
ſary Article, conſidering a great deal of Time i 
ſpent therein in Courts; and, if it were alwan 
after one Manner, a Man would ſoon be ; weary 
of it, though otherwiſe it were neyer ſo agree- 


I think, ſaid Signor Frederick, we have givei 
the Courtier a Knowledge in ſo many Things, tha 
he may very caſily vary his Converſation, an 

frame himſelf according to the Quality of -the 

= Perſons he is to converſe with, provided he bet 
il Man of good Judgment, and govern himſel 
4H thereby; and, according as Occaſion ſerves, at 
tend ſometimes to ſerious Affairs, and ſometime 

4 | to Diverſion and Play. What Play do you mean? 

it ſaid Signor Pallavicino. Let us conſult, Fathe 

; Seraphin here, anſwered Signor Frederick, wl 

daily invents new ones. „ ea 

But tell me ſeriouſly, replied Signor Palluu 
cino, do you not think it a Fault in a Courſier 
play at Cards and Dice? Not at all, ſaid Signet 
Frederick, unleſs a Man give too great an Appl 
cation thereto, and, on that Account, neglect At 
fairs of Importance; or elſe has no other Intent 
in Play than to get Money, and cheat his Ades 
ſary ; and, if he loſe, frets and fumes to that De 
gree, as to make People believe it a certain dig 
of Avarice. 


1 And what ſa yau,, ſaid Signor Pallavicin, of ſtee 
the Game of Cheſs? p * 
X I 


1 


= 


ET 
It is truly an ingenious, and genteel Entertaine = 
ment; but, methinks, it. has one great Faulk in 
ir, and that is, that a Man may know tag much 
at it; for whoever will be excellent at this Game 
of Cheſs, muſt, I believe, beſtow a. great deal af 
Time about it, and ule ſe much Study, that be 
might as ſoon learn ſome noble Science, or do 
any other Act of Importance, and yet at laſt ak: 
ter beſto wing ſo much Time, he knows no more 
but a Game; for which, Reaſon I am of Opini- 
on, that in this Caſe the Mean (which rafely hap- 
pens) is more preferable than the Excellency... - 
Then faid Signor Pallavicino, there are many 
Spaniards very excellent at it, as well as in other 
uinds of Play, and yet they beſtow not much 
rudy upon it, nor neglect any other Buſineſs on 
that Account. Fay — — 
Do not imagine, replied Signor Frederick, but 
hat they employ a great deal of Time and Study 
about it, tho* they have the Addreſs to diſſemble 
tz and, as for the other Games you mentioned, 
perhaps they are like a great many which I have 
een, that are of no other Value but to make the 
Vulgar wonder, and therefore, I think, deſerve 
io other Commendation, or Reward, than what 
lexander the Great gave a Man, whom he ſaw 
t a diſtance bore Peale. with a Needle. + | 


hot now, ſince we are on the Subject of For- 
cot", I muſt beg leave to obſerve to you, that 
in many other Things, ſo in the Opinions of 
Dlen ihe bears a very great Sway; and it is ſome- 


imes ſeen, that a Gentleman, tho' ęndued with 
ever ſo many excellent Qualities, ſhall be little 
lteemed by a Prince, and that too for no man- 
er of Reaſon at all, as one can judge of; ſo that 
hen he comes into the Preſence, if he happen 

| E 2 not 
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not to be well known to the other Caurtiyz 
tho“ he have neyer ſo great a Share of Wit, and 
8 


be never fo ready in his Anſwers, has a fine mas- 
ner of Carriage, and fluency of Expreſſion,” ye 
ſhall the Prince diſeſteem him; which has ſuch 
an Influence on the reſt of the Cours (which 
eyer conforms itſelf to the Prince's Humour): s 
ſhalt make them likewiſe have little Value far 
him, and on all Occaſions flight his Company; 
and whatever he ſays, or does; ſhall be inſipid and 
diſagrecahle; and this unhappy Infection will ſo 
fpread itſelf, that the very Pages and Footmeq 
will throw their little Jeſts at him; and thougt 
he were a Man of the fineſt Parts in the World, 
et would it be impoſſible for him, with all l 
onduct, to eſcape their Raillery and Detractio 
On the contrary, if a Prince take a Fancy 
a Man, how ignorant ſoever he may be, "tha 
knows neither how to carry, or expreſs himſel 
tolerably, yet, becauſe he has the Prince's Ey6 
every thing he does, or ſays, how ridiculous is 
ever, ſhall be a plauded, and the whole [Cot 
ſeems to admire 55 Addreſs, and be pleaſed with 
his wretched Attempts, to wit, as if they wer 
the molt ſprightful Expreſſions in the World} 
which, in reality, would rather nauſeate a Maty 
that agreeably divert him: So much attached at 
Men to thoſe Opinions, which ſpring from tit 
Favour or Diſ-favour of Princes. | 
J would therefore have our Courtier,. belide 
his intrinſick Worth, make uſe, as much as pob 
fibly he can, of Art and Genius; and whenevd 
he 1s to go where he is a Stranger, or not knowh 
let him endeayour to have a good Opinion d 
him go firſt thither before his Appearance, th# 
People may know in what Eſteem he a 
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perſons of the greateſt Rank and Diſtinction of 
both Sexes, becauſe that Fame and Reputation, 
which ſeems to ariſe 2 the Judgments of ma- 
ny, produces a certain firm Belief of the Perſon's 
Worth and Merit ; which, finding afterwards 
Peoples Minds thus diſpoſed and Prepares is ea- 
ily ſupported and mai ctions; beſides, 
in ſuch Caſe, a Man is caſed of thoſe difagrecab 
Queſtions, M do are you, and what is your Name 
cannot conceive, faid Bernardo Bibiena, ot 
what Advantage this can be; for it has oſten hap- 
pened to me, and, I believe, to many others, that 
having formed in my Mind, by Report of Per- 
ſons of Judgment, an Idea of the Excellency of 
z Thing before I had ſeen it, found afterwards I 
had much deceived my ſelf z which proceeded 
from nothing but giving, too much Credit. to 
Fame, and having formed in my Mind ſuch great 
Conceptions, that afterwards meaſuring it with 
the Truth, the Effect, though in it (elf great and 
excellenty ſeemed nevertheleſs, in N o 
what I imagined, but poor and little. The ſame, 
| fancy, may happen to our Courtier; for which 
Reaſon I cannot ſee what Benefit can acerue to 
bim to give theſe Expectations, and ſend this 
Fame of a Man, before he appears in Perſon; 
becauſe our Minds very often ſhape and. faſhion 
Things, to which afterwards we find no Manner 
of Agreement, or Conformity; and thus ai Man, 
of neceſſity, by this Conduct muſt loſe more than 


Thoſe Things, faid Signor Frederick, that aps 
fear to you, and a great many others, much leſs 


than Fame * them, are, for the moſt 2 
LY — 


ach as the Eye at firſt, View, may judge of the 
if you had never Dh 1 
* 
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D 
and heard People talk of them, you imagine, 
more than perhaps you afterwards find to be, true 
But this is not the Caſe, in relation ro Mens Qual. 
ties, where what you ſee externally is the leaſt: Fot 
Example, if the firſt Day you hear a Gentleman 
diſcourſe, you do not find in him what you be- 
fore imagined he was Maſter of, you do not ſo 
ſoon loſe that good Opinion of him, as you do i 
thoſe Things, in which your Eye is immediate 
Judge; but you expect every ry he will diſco- 
ver ſome hidden Excellency, reſerving not with. 
ſtanding always that firm Impreſſion, cauſed by 
rae Report bf lowmany:* ff: r 
Now this Gentleman being (as T ſuppoſe ou 
Courtier to be) fo well qualified, will every Ms 
ment confirm you more and more in your goot 
Opinion of him, thus raiſed by Fame, becaulz 
by repeated Actions, he will give you Cauſe 4 
ways to think he has ſome what more in him tha 
you ſee. And certainly it cannot be denied, bu 
theſe firſt Impreſſions have a very great Force and 
Efficacy, about which a Man ought to take! 

ace of Gre. | 4 
And, that you may the better comprehend d 
what Weight and Moment they are, I ſhall er 
late what 1 know, in this reſpect, happened tot 
Gentleman of my Time; who, tho' he was of! 
very graceful Aſpect, modeſt Behaviour, and wel 
killed in Arms, was not however fo excellent i 
all theſe, but there were many as good and bettet 
It fell out notwithſtanding (as Fortune woull 
haye it) that a certain Lady fell paſſionately i 
Love with him; and this Love increaſing dal, 
upoß the young Gentleman's giving her Signs d 
a ſtriet Correſpondence, but there being no pol 
ble Opportunity of their ſpeaking enn, 
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of Diſcretion, and good r were r 


imagined him to be the handlomeſt, wiſeſt, dif- 


that from that Inſtant ſhe did all ſhe could to gain 
him, not for her Friend, but for her ſelf; which 
ſhe brought about with no great Trouble; for, 


after, than to ſollicit others. 


happened not long after, that a Letter, which 
this ſecond Lady wrote to her Lover, came to 


excellent Qualities, and ſingular Beauty: This 
quifitive, and deſirous of knowing Secrets, eſpe- 


and, in peruſing,” obſerved, it was written with 
the moſt pathetick Expreſſions of an ardent Love. 
This ſweet Language, full of Fire, at firſt made 
ber pity the Lady; for ſhe knew very well from 
whom the Letter came, and where it was to go: 


| 

f But afterwards they had ſuch Power, that revolv- 
g them frequently in her Mind, and conſidering 
erbat a Man this muſt be, that could induce a 
y of ſuch rare Perfections to fall thus paſſio- 


E 4 nately 


World, to engage a Lady's Heart; and ſo, with- 
out ſeeing him, fell fo deep in Love with him, 


in reality, "ſhe was a Perſon rather to be ſought 


Now what enſued is worth your Attention. It 


the Hands of another, who was a Women of moſt 
Lady (as moſt of the Sex are) being naturally in- 


cally thoſe of other Women, opened the Letter, 
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107 bin ove with him, immediately. began ta 


love 


him from one another, out of ſpight. 


1 
\ 
( * * 


er ſelk; and. this Letter, perhaps mea 
more effectual in this Caſe, than if the Fg 
tleman had ſent her the Letter himſelf : And a 
Poiſon, prepared for ſome fel Perſon, at his Ta 
ble, kills him that firſt taſtes of it, ſo this por 
Lady too greedily ſwallowed that amorous Poiſon 


. which was, prepared for another. But to be ſhog, 


the Matter was publick enough, and went ſo fu, 
that a great many Women beſides theſe, either 
out of ipight, or to do as the others did, bent al 
their Care anq Study to enjoy his Love; in chi 
imitating (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) Children 
at Bob - Cherry; and all this proceeded. from the 
firſt Opinion that Lady conceived of him, who 
{aw him ſo much beloved by another. 
Here Signor Pallavicino ſaid, ſmiling 3. to con- 
firm your Opinion by Reaſons, you alledge the 
Actions of Women, who, LOSS moſt Part, ar 
void of Reaſon; and, if you, would ſpeak. out, 
this Fayourite of ſo many, was certainly an, igno- 
rant Wretch, or a Perſon of no. Ment becauk 
it is their Way to like the worſt, and, like Sheep, 
to do what they. ſee the foremoſt do, right 9 
wrong; and, beſides, they are ſo malicious, that 
had he been a Monſter, they would have, ſtolen 


Here they all began to contradict this, Gentle 
man, but the Ducheſs commanded. Silence, an 
ſmiling, ſaid, if the Ill you ſpeak of our Sex, wen 
not ſo far wide of Truth, that it rather is a HN 
flection on the Speaker, than them, I would. per 
mit you to be anſwered, but I will not have you 
replicd to with ſo many powerful Reaſons, as ma 
be alledged, that you may not leave off this bal 


Quality of yours, | becauſe you. may be ſevere! 
—_—— puniſh 
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puniſhed for pratifing it, which certainly will be 
with the ill Opinion that, every one Will entertain, 
of you, that ſhall hear you talk after this Man- 
Derne „ % 3H 150 BORG f ER ELD; F 
Do not ſay, Sir, that Women are ſo much 
void of Reaſon, aid Signor Frederick, tho” ſome- 
times they are inclined to love, more through the. 
udgment of others, than their o.] n; for Bear 
and wiſe Men have; frequently done the lame. 
And if I may ſpeak, out, you yourlelf and every 
one of us here, have many times, and do even now, 
give more Credit to the Opinion of others, than 
our own: As a, Proof of this I-ſhall inſtance you: 
the Caſe of ſome. Verſes,, which, not long ago 
were handed about here under the Name $2nnazg- 
ro, and were thought by every body to be a moſt, 
excellent Compoſition, and as ſuch extolled with 
the higheſt Exclamation of Praiſe; but after- 
wards, as ſoon as they were known to be another 
Perſon's, they immediately loſt their Eſteem, and 
were good for nothing. In like manner a certain 
Anthem, which was ſung in the Preſence of her 
ighneſs the Ducheſs, was a poor Performance, 
till it was known to be the Compoſition of Fof- 
ſuin de Pris. But I ſhall. give you yet a more un- 
deniable Proof of the Force of Opinion, if poſ- 
ſible. Do you not remember a certain Place, where. 
you drank nothing all along bur the ſelf-· ſame Wine, 
and ſaid firſt, it wag of a moſt excellent Flavour, 
and afterwards. taſtleſs and infipid,? and this, be- 
cauſe you had been perſuaded, that you drank of 
two, Sorts of Wine; one of the Growth of Ge- 
noa, and the other of this, Country: And when 
the Miſtake was diſcovered, you would by no 
means believe it; ſa deeply was this falſe N 
root 


J 


Gs E „ | 
rooted in you, which, notwithſtanding, proceeded: 
from other People's Words. 
Our Cotrtier therefore ought to take rhe-great-' 
eſt care in the World of theſe firſt Impreſſions, 
and conſider, how prejudicial it may be to him 
to incur the contrary. Bur thoſe Perſons, more 
tan others, ſtand in this Danger, who, making 
rofeflion of being very pleaſant Companions, 
"ave, on that Account, acquired a certain Liber- 
ty, that they imagine they may lawkilly ay or 
do any thing that comes uppermoſt, without 
thinking of it. This makes them very often run 
into certain Subjects, on which, when they find 
they are gravelled, they will bring themſelves off 
with making People laugh; and this they do too 
with ſo ill a Grace, that it does not anſwer their 
End, but makes every one that ſees or hears them 
uneaſy, and they themſelves appear the coldeſt 
and moſt inſipid things in the World. At other 
times, imagining they ſhall be rhought Perſons” 
of Wit and Humour, in the Preſence of Ladies of 
the higheſt Quality, nay, and very often to them- 
ſelves, they ſpeak the vileſt things in the World, 
and the more they ſee them bluſh at it, the finer 
Gentlemen they fancy themſelves to be, and laugh 
amongſt themſelves: at theſe excellent Qualifica- 
tions of a Courtier But for no other Reaſon are 
they guilty of theſe Fooleries, than to be thought 
good Companions. This Denomination alone 
they think commendable, and for which they va- 
lue themſelves more than for any other one thing; 
and, in order to purchaſe it, they ſpeak the moſt 
| ſhameful and moſt immodeſt things imaginable. © 
Sometimes they joſtle one another upon the 
Stairs, and ſtrike one another over the a 
IE wit 


ay 


A 
with their Canes, throw Duſt into Peoples Eyes, 
and throw one another, Horſe and Man, into 
ſome Ditch, or Bog. Then, at Table, Soups, 
Sauces, Gellies, ind every thing that comes to 
Hand, into the Face it goes, and then they laugh; 
and he, that Knows how to perform moſt of thele 
Gallantries, values himſelf very much thefeupon, 
and has gained immortal Hondur: And if, by. 
chance, they get amongſt them x Gentleman, that 
will not give into their Horſe- play, they ſay, He 
is too grave, no good Companion, but loo like” 
1 . {4 oat Pac uocwerr 5 
But I muſt obſerve to you ſomethin worſe than 
all this; and that 1s, there are ſome + lay Wa- 
gers, who can eat and drink Things the moſt 
naſty and diſagreeable, and ſo horrid to our Sen- 
ſes, that it is impoſſible to name them without 
nauſeating. — th dee nt as 
And what are thoſe ? ſaid Signor Ludovico Pio. 
Let my Lord Marquiſs Phebus inform you, an- 
ſwered Signor Frederick, for he has often ſeen it 
in France, and perhaps has been one of them. © 
The Marquiſs replied, he had ſeen none of theſe 
Things done more in France, than in /taly ; and 
what the /fralians had good, in relation to their 
Apparel, Feaſting, Entertainment, Arms, and 
every thing elſe, they had it all from the French. 
I do not deny, ſaid Signor Frederict, but there 
are a great many genteel and very modeſt Perſons 
amongſt the French, and I myſelf have known a 
great many very worthy Gentlemen of that Coun- 
try; but yet there are ſome again bur of little 
Worth; and to ſpeak in the general, I think, the 
Spaniards agree much better with the /talians in 
their Deportment, than the French; becauſe that 
quiet Gravity, peculiar to the Spaniards, is more 
- agree» 
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keep pace with Ny: 
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agreeable to us than that prompt Vivacity one 
* in every N ee the 
French, which is not unbecoming in them, but 
ther a Grace; for it is ſo natural to them, that 
cer is no manner of AﬀeCtation in it: 
There are many Naliant that ſtrive to imita 
2 in Beep: 4d nothing bs. Thaks 

cads, ANC up their Shoulders in 1 
E 
abroad, go ſo faſt, that their Footmen can ha 
and with this they think 
nch, and have attained to 


themſelves perfectly 


2 have had their Education in 
France, and learnt it from their Infant. 
The ſame may be ſaid in reſpect. of <A ſe- 
veral Languages, which I commend yery much 


than eaſy Negli which is rarely found: in 
Abe thoſe — — 


in our Courtier, eſpecially the French and Spaniſb, 
| beeauſe of the great irſe ber 
theſe Nations and £aly:; and theſe bear greater 


Intercourſe between both 


Conformity to us, than any other, and 


thoſe two Princes are very powerful in War, and 
maoſt magnificent in Peace, have always their 
Caurts full of gallant Perſon 
ver the whole 


at P . who, are ſent o- 
orld, and conſequently we moi 
converſe with them. 4 7 

I will not deſcend to thoſe particular Things, 
Which are too well known; as that our Courtier 


5 ought not to profeſs himſelf a great Eater, or 


Drinker, or intemperate in any reſpect, or ſlo- 


venly in his way of Living, like ſome Peaſants, 
that ſmell of the Plough a chouſand Miles off; for 
ſuch a one is not only, not to be hoped to make a 


good Courtier, but, indeed, can be employed about 
nothing better, than to keep Sheep. 1 85 


And to conclude, I ſay, that it by all means 
behoves 


Fs 


their 


70 
behoves our Conner to have u Knowledge 
in what we have ſaid * fit van im; ſo thatieve- 
thing poſſible may be eaſy to him, and all Men 
ade A and he no body e e 


means here be unde that he ſhew a 
and unmanly Carriage, as ſome do, that do 
they can to make People believe, they do not at 
all wonder at what things other People do, becauſe 
they preſume to do them much better, and by their 
Silence deſpiſe them, as things unworrhy our no- 
tice, and make ſemblance as if no one were (1 
do not ſay their Equals, but) capable of under- 
ſtanding their profound Knowledge. 

A Courtier therefore ought to ſhun this hateful 
Conduct, and with ſweet Temper and Humanity 
commend the good Actions of other Men; and 
tho” he may know, that he excels others in ſeves 
ral reſpects, yet let him take care not to let the 
World know he thinks ſo of himſelf. But be- 
cauſe very ſeldom, or perhaps never, theſe high 
Perfections are found in human Nature, yet 
ſhould not a Man, who finds himſelf wanting in 
ſome reſpect, lay aſide all Hopes of arriving ar 
ſome Degree, tho' he cannot reach that Height, 
of Excell he afpires to: For, in every Art 
and Science, there are many worthy Places be- 
ſides the firſt, and it is ſeldom ſeen; but he, who aims 
at the higheſt, paſſes beyond the middle Station. 

1 —— then have our Courtier, in caſe he find 
himſelf excellent in any thing beſides Arms, to 
ſnew his Merit after a genteel Manner, and that 
he have that Diſcretion and good Judgment, as 
to know how, with Dexterity and Addreſs, to 
invite People to hear and ſee what in him is moſt 
excellent; always taking this Caution, not to 


ſeem to do it thro* Oſtentation, but * 
an 


. 
» _ . 
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dae is to do, or ſpeak 
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it of his own Choice; and, in every thing chat 
k of, let him always be pre : 
pared,. and think of: it before hand, ſeeming, hows 


ever to do it extermpore, and on the ſudden 


1 But thoſe Zubjects, of which he underſtands 


1 285 but little, let him only tranſiently touch apon, | 
without dwelling] thereon too much, yer, in ſuch 


a manner, that he may be thought really to un- 
derſtand more of them than he ſpeaks; as ſome 
Poets, who have treated ſummarily of the moſt 
ahſtruſe Points in Philoſophy, or other Sciences, 
of which perhaps they knew very little; and, in 


what he knows himſelf altogether ignorant of, I 


would not have him make Profeſſion that he kne 
any thing of the matter, or ſeek to gain any Re- 


| putation, but, as Occaſion ſerves, freely confels 


he knows nothing of it. 5 yt 
This Method,  faid Calmeta, Nicoletto would 
never have made uſe of; who, being a moſt ex- 
cellent Philoſopher, and knew no more of the 
Law, than how to fly, tho' a certain Podeſtà oſ 
Padua had a mind to give him a Leſſon, would 
never yield, at the Perſuaſion of ſeveral Scholars, 
to deceive the Governour, and confeſs he knew 
nothing of it, always ſaying, that he was not, in 
this Point, of the Opinion of Socrates; for it is 
not the Part of a Philoſopher, at any time, to ſay 
he knew nothing. | | 
do not ſay, anſwered Signor Frederick, that 
a Courtier ſhould of himſelf, without being aſked, 
go and tell every body, he knows nothing; for I 
am no way pleaſed with that Folly of a Man's 
condemning and diſpraiſing himſelf 3 and 1 
have often laughed at ſome People, who, 
without 
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by his Diſcourſe would imagine, he did nothing 
elle 


* 
: 
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at ſuch a famous-Tournament ; and very often, in 
his Diſcourſe, ; ſeemed to bring: in by head and 
ſhoulders, how ſuch a N ight, as he was going to 
ſpeak to a Lady, he was ſoundly'cudgelled. 
Such Fooleries as theſe I would not have our 
Courtier talk of, but my Opinion is, that when 
Occaſion offers that he ſhould diſcourſe of what he 
is ignorant of, he ſhould, by all means, ſeek to 
avoid it; which if he cannot handſomely do, let 
him frankly confeſs his Ignorance, rather than run 
any riſque; and thus ſhall he 2 5 thoſe Cen- 
ſures, which many now-a- days deſerve; who, I 
know not by what perverſe Inſtinct, or Judg- 
ment, ever undertake to do thoſe Things they 
know nothing of, and omit what they luck ekeath 
underſtand. E 1 

For a Confirmation of this, I know a very ex- 
cellent Maſter of Muſick, . who, laying by wy 
Science, gave himſelf entirely up to Poetry, and 
believes himſelf a very great Man in that reſpect, 
tho' he made every Body laugh at him, and now 
has even loſt his Muſick. , Another, one of the 
principal Painters in the World, neglecting his 
Art, in which he is very excellent, is going to 


— 


carn 


I 


FMS... 
learn Phitoſophy'z *n which he has ſuch Ret 
Coticeits, ab) re eee that, With all K 
Painting, he'carinot make any Deleriprion of they! 
There are an Infnity of ſuch'as theſe.” * 72 
And ſome chere are, who,” knowing them 


ſelves excellent in one thing, make their prits 


 cipal Proſtſſion to be fo in another ;' of Which 


however they are not ignorant; but always, when 
Occaſion them to ſhew their Skill in what 
they know they belt underſtand, do it to Perfect 


on; which ſomerimes has chat. ood Succeſs, 1 
1 make wa: de Wot ce they have 


igh a Degree of Knowledpe in what is not thei 
Profeſſion, imagine them to be much more ex 
cellent in what They do profeſs : This Art, if at. 


tended with gobdd Judgment, I am no ways di 


pleaſed with: 4 2 

I cannot think this an Art, ſaid Signor Pals: 
vicino, but a real Deceit, and I believe it unwor- 
thy a good Man to deceive at any tim. 
This, anſwered the other, is rather an Orm. 
ment attending the Action, than a Deceit; and 


tho it be a Deceit, yet is it no diſcommendabk 


one. Will you not, for the ſame Reaſon, Jay, 
he that conquers his Adverſary. at Foils cheats 
him? and this is only becauſe he has more Art 
than his Companion. Again, if you haye a Jew: 
el, which, being unſet, is very beautiful; and 
afterwards, when it comes out of the Jewellers 
Hands, appears with greater Luſtre, will you not, 
with as good Grounds, ſay, the Workman de- 
ceives the Eye of him that looks upon it? 
yet, for this Deceit, he deſerves to be commend- 
ed; ſince, by good Judgment and Art, a 5 
Hand adds a Grace and Ornament to Ivory, Sil 
| 3 Ver, 


— 


(&y 
rer, or preciqus Stones, by ſetting them in Gold. 
Let us not, therefore lay, that Art (of Hegi if 
you wall have | { £h deferyes Re roach.” cont. a 

Nar is it nl in any Many. w e N 
excellent in any one thingy handle A 
Opportunity to convince the World he 8. ſo, and 
eren to. cover thoſe Particulars which; he thinks 
of lutle Merits. bin yi whole with 4 CO 
creet Diſſimulation. ah LS ons 
Do you not. remember how. IVE. Fitinand, 
without making any ſemblance he deſigned to do 
ſo, very. frequently cock 'Occalion-to ſtrip himſelf 
into his Waſtcoat. ? and this, becauſe he knew he 
Was finely ſhaped 3. aud for the ike Realon,, be- 
cauſe he knew he, had hut indifferent angs, he 
ſeldom pulled off his Gloves ; and yet there were 
1 9160 who took notice of this Management 
W of his . And, T. think, I have ſomewhere read, 
that Julius Cæſar wore his Wreath, of Lavvrel on 


* : 


| 1 to hide his Baldneſs. But 19-the(e things 

a Man muſt, make uſe. of a great᷑ deal of Prudence 
and good Judgment, left he oyer- ſhoot. himlelf ; 
for oftentimes a Man, by too much endeavonting 
to avoid one Error, falls into another; and. for 


Honour, which he t after, gains only its 
bade 09 Pane ee Gn of 
The moſt ſecure. way. therefore in the, World, 
for a Man to live oY verſe, . is ever to govern 
himſelf with the golden Mean, which is, unde- 
ws, the greatelt and ſtrongeſt Shield againſt 
neyv: - hr rr id asm 2 . 
al, ee ee ee 
I would alſo have our Courtier take care ne- 
ver to incur the Cenſure of being either vain- glo- 
nous, or (to ſpeak in downright Terms) a Liar; 
which too often happens to be the Fate of thoſe 
* Who 


any one, to infinuate e into the 
and 489 2 pinion. of cheir new Friend, ith 
warty direfit Imprecations, chat there is not a Per 


| baſe atrerets in& Liars. 
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who do n Ferre it; ; Tor Which Reaſon, in bb 
Difcou As him, be * 8 careful not to eh 
ate from 1 Likelthood'; pf Truth, nor even to 
mention, t 90 frequently, thofe Truths, that ſeem 
to wear the Vilage of Faltho6d ; " as' fonie'd, 
who never, ſpeak ut of Miracles, and will de 
thou ght of fuch Aurhotity,rhar tv 4 has tho 


over. 16* _ "ep de belic ved 
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th | f 
"Then wh are other People Min, no if culpab 175 
who, ar 1 arte Ws 5 nro 4 Friendſhix be 


ſon in the World whom. they love better, and 
hat, for his dear Sake; they Would ſactifice thei 
ives,and talk many == n romantic 
thin J and when hey art, give! emo tag 
5 the Thien Sorrow, ag can ſcarce 
Word f6 N and, by being willing t 5 
thought” mi Nah, galn the Chant o 


But it Would take u up 5 auch Aa to OR 0 
mer all the Faults and Errors in Converfation; Wl .; 
for Which, I think, after wat has becn'faid, 1} ;; 
wall be ſufficient to add, that our Courrier nen 
want agreeable Diſcourle, with a certain ſwter f .| 

, neſs of Utterance, in order to engage the Aten or 
tion of thoſe who hear him, and with pleaſant aul th. 
jocoſe Expreſſions to make them ſomerimes'laughW 50, 
and, without Tireſotnneſs or Satiety, ever delight * 
ed in his Company. of 


And now, I hope, Donna Emilia will ; Te wt Pl, 
leave to be filent ; which Favour, if ſhe pc the 
ſed ro deny me, by my own Confeſſion, I ſhi 
be convicted not to be it: good Courtier l wy 


4 - 
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all this while been giving a MNeſcription of for nat 
only good Diſcourſe (hich neither now, nor 
perhaps at any time before, you have heard from 
me) but even my Manner; has been mnich defi- 
cient. ace vac eee 
| Tung ee bad Qurtiar (Taid 
the Lord Governor) I can by no means allow 
that we are capable of entertaining; for in rea- 
lity, this Deſite vH rs to be ſilent, rather pro- 
ceeds from your — to rid yourtſelf of 
Fatigue, Aan your Want of Power of Diſcourſe. 
That therefore, in ſo noble an Aſſembly as this is, 
and on ſo excellent a Subject, no Particular be o- 
mitted, be pleaſed Sir to ſatisfy us, how theſe 
jocoſe, facetious, and witty Topicks in Diſedurſe 
may be made uſe of, which you juſt nom men- 
tioned, and ſhew us the _ to 9 
ſant way of Talk belongs, that ſo agteeably! in- 
— laugh — 3 for, in reality, 1 
think'it no ways unbecoming a Caurtier to know. 

My Lord, ſaid Signor Frederick,” pleaſant Con- 
ceits and jocoſe Expreſſions are rather. a Gift and 
Grace of Nature, than of Art; but yet there 
are ſome Nations more prompt and ready at this, 
than others; as the Florentines, who indetd are 
very exquiſite at it. This kind of Mirth ſeems 
alo proper to the Spantards, bur there are a 
ber many of this Country, as well as of others, 

that by too much Loquacity go ſometimes be- 

bond their Bounds, and become dry and mfipid, 
becauſe they have not a due regard to the Quality 
of the Perſon they addreſs their Diſcourſe to, nor 
Place, nor Time, and that Gravity and Modeſty - 
they ought to have themſelves. . 8 | 

You deny, faid the Governor, that there is 
my Art in theſe kinds of Jeſts, and yet, by ſpeak- 

2 


- ing 


658680 
ing againſt thoſe, who make uſe of them without 
a certain Gravity and Modeſty, and have not a 
due Regard to Perſons,” Fime, and Place; I think, 
you plainly inſinuate, that they may be taught by 
a certain Rule and Method. e 
Theſe Rules, my Lord, anſwered Signor Fre- 
deriat, are ſo general, that they may be applied 
to every! Subject and puſſi it forward : But I ſaid, 
there Was no Art in Jeſts; becauſe, in my Opini 
on,; they are but of two Sorts; one kind is that 
which extends itſelf in a long and continued Di- 
courſe without Interruption; as we ſee in ſome 
Perſbns, who ſo pleaſuntly, and with ſuch a Grace 
expreſs hat happened to them, or they have ee 


or heard, and with apt Words and Geſtures 16 
preſent it to one after ſuch a lively Manner, 1 
ontrellydaw ãt ... Ii rr Hb t 
FTbe other kind is very ſhort and compendieu; Wl . 
which conſiſts only in an apt, yet tart, Expre- n 
ſion: In the firſt, I think, there needs no 
ner of Art, becauſe Nature it ſelf makes Men apt | 
to be pleafant in Narration, and gives them Loon 4 
and Geſtures, a Voice and Words, to, imituæ 8; 
what they have a Mind to. In the latter, Wü he 
can Art do? ſince theſe ſharp and poignant r 2 
preſſions ought to come out of a Man's Mouti yo 
ſo ſuddenly, that one would ſcarce: imagine tle: | 
Speaker could have Time to think upon them; be 


otherwiſe, they are dry, and worth nothing 4 
all; for which Reaſon all is owing to Wit aan 
Ane. ny * THR 

My Lord Governor, ſaid Signor Bembo, dos 
not deny what you advance, that is, that WI 
and Nature act not the principal Parts, eſpecially 
in relation to the Intention; but it is certain, that 


in the Mind of every Man, how excellent wm 
| : | a /t 


ws 


C 
a Vit he may be, theit᷑ ſpin up Conceptions 

ood and dal more and leis; but then Nie 
ſulgment oliſh and correct chem, making choice 
of the good, and rejecting the bad. Setting aſide 
therefore that, which has relation to Wit, inform 
us of that, which conſiſts in Art, that is, in re- 
lation to theſe Jeſts, or merry and diverting Ex 
preſſions, that make us laugh ʒ and which are ſit- 
ting for a Comurtier to make uſe of, and which not: 
as alſo in what Time and Manner; ſor this is 
what my Lord the Governour aſks of you]½ẽv 


ny ww a Rn oo” FFI 


whom I will not yield to in every thing, eſpexi- 
ally upon this Subject; unleſs perhaps thoſe Foole- 


lowed the Name of Jeſts: then turning to Count 
Lewis, and Signor Bernardo Bibiena, theſe Gen- 
tlemen, ſaid he, are Maſters. in this Faculty 3 of: 
whom, if I am to diſcourſe upon this Subject, I 
muſt learn what I am to ſay. J 


practiſe what, you ſay, you are very unſkilful in 
W which is, to make this noble Aſſembly laugh at 
Signor Bibiena and my ſelf; becauſe every one 
here knows, that you are mueh more excellent 
in what you praiſe us for, than we are: But if 
you are quite tired, it were better to beg the Fa- 
vour of her Highneſs the Ducheß, that ſhe would 
be pleaſed to deer the Remainder of this Diſ- 
courſe till to morrow, than to go about, by Stra- 
tagem, to diſengage your ſelf from this Taf. 

Signor Frederick began to reply, but Donna. 
Emilia interrupted him immediately, and ſaid, It 
Is no regular Proceeding, that theſe Diſputes. 
ſhould end in your Commendation ; it is ſufficient! 

| F 3 that 


There is no one here, ſaid Signor Frederick, ; 


ries, which often make People laugh more than 
the moſt quaint and witty: Expreſſions, may he ale 


1 think, ſaid the Count, you begin now to 


— 
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bare or n tolfl tne I did 
not divide this Charge equally, it wh not che a- 
mis if Signor Frederick take ſome Reſpite, 
we will ay this Subject, - relating: to wWirey 


in dontinued Diſcourſe, but we likewiſe xomem- 


ber he has often promiſed to write upon this pre- 


ſent: Subject; for Which Reaſon one may con- 
clude, he has ah well thought bped n. ard 
therefore ought fully to underſtand it. 
Then ſaid 2 Frodericł, Madam, I knak 
not what more to ſay ; but, "like a Traveller on 
op . now weary” of the painfulneſs of my 
In Founey at Noon, will repoſe myſelf, at the 
Signor Bibiena, as under à fair Tree, 
that ow a — ve Shadow at the ſweet murmut- 
jt of a living Fountain; and then perhaps, when 
as Hh 1 _y have mee more to 


0 415 Iſhew you the F * aid Bibiena, Guility, 
you'will ſee what Shadow may be hoped: for from 
the Leaves of my Tree; as to the murmuring of 
theliving Fountain you ſpeak of, it may pexhaps 
be your Fortune to — it, for T was once-turned 
into a Fountain, not by any of the antient Gods 


but by Father Mariano, and from that Time ail 


now I never wanted Mater 

This ſet them all a nuughing, becauſe what Bis 
bien hinted at, happened to him in the Preſence 
of Gaſbotto, Cardinal of San Pietro ad vinculdy 
and was known to every body. After this 
over, Donna Emilia ſaid, leave off practiſing thũ 
Art of making us laugh, and tell us, how: We 


ſhould uſe this manner of * whence is 
| derived, 


you all. Bur becauſe, F-remiember, 


and 


ings, on Sigaor Bibienu for we do. net on | 
know him to be very witty and: facerious,; even 


r . wi o-ct 
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derived, and all you Khow in this Matter; and 
becauſe we woul loſe . NR begin im- 
mediately. 1 cine Enn z tba 

1 doubt, Madato, fad ee is late 's 2 and 
therefore, leſt my. Hiſepurſe ſhould ſeem. unplea- 
ſint, and tedious, perhaps it would be better to 
defer it till to morrowW. Here, immediately, ſe 


reral began to ſpeak, and: ſaid; is-wanteds put: 
deal of the uſual Time of breaking up. 
Then Siguor Bibiena, turning to the Duchess 


and Donna Emilia, I will not refuſe: this Taſk, 
{aid he, but as Lam wont to wonder at che Bold- 
neſs of thoſe, + who! are ſo hardy as to undertake 
o ſing to the Lute, in the Preſence of Sanſecondo, 
ſo ought 1; by no means, in the Preſence. of thoſe, 
who underſtand hat I am to ſpeak; of much bet- 
ter chan my ſelf, ko undertake this Subject. How 
ever, leſt I | ſhould give a Precedent to theſe Gen 
tlemen, to refuſe What may he laid upon them, 
[ will ſpeak, with as much Brevity us poſſibly I. 
can, what comes into my. Mind, in relation for: 
ſuch Matters as create Laughter; a Thing, ſo pro- 
per to us, that, to deſeribe a Man, the School 
men make uſe of this Expreſſion, Ii it a living 
Creature, capable of Longing, ; becauſe this Laugh»: 
ing is perceived only in Man, and is almoſt al- 
ways a Token of a certain Merrineſs in the Soul, 
which naturally is drawn. to Pleaſure, an degra: 
Quiet and: — 8 

On which Atcount, we ſee, Men e : 
ſeveral things, as Feſtivals, and ſuch: Variety of 
publick- Shews, and other Diverſions. And, be- 
cauſe we love thoſe, who have been the Cauſe of 
=_ Recreations, it was the Cuſtom of the Kings 

of old, amongſt the Romans, Athenians, and o- 
thers, to get the Love and good Will of the Peo- 


F 4 ple, 


ple, and ſeöd rh67 
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tude, io erect large Theaters, and other publiek 
Buildings; and . to exhibit new kinds of 
Plays and Diverſions, running of Horſes and Cha- 


gedies, and antick Dances: Neither had the gra- 
veſt Philoſophers an 2 Averſion hereto; for very 
frequently, * theſe Diverſions. and publick Shews, 
would they refreſh their Minds,” 2 in thoſe 


high and divine Speculations of theirs, which e- 


ven all Conditions of Men willingly do; for not 


only thoſe who ſwear in the Field, the Mariner, 
all ſuch who are inured to hard and pain oful 
Labour with their Hands, but even holy relig. 
aus Perſonꝭ and the wretched Priſoner that every 
Hour expects to die, do not refrain ene 
to ſeek out Tome Remedy to Ne and 
themſelves. 97 20 
Whatſoever, ener [ 2 di Laughs 


makes the Mind chearſul and pteafant, nor ſuffets 


a Man, in that Inſtant, to think of the Troubles 
and Miſeries, of which our Liſe is full. Voù ſee 
then Laughing is very agreeable to every body, 
and he bean merits our Praiſe, who oa cauſe 
it at a e Tine, « and after & inn, Mar- 
ner. 74 
But what this Laughing: is and wheteid; it con- 
ſiſts, and in What Manner it affefts the Veins, 
Eyes, Mouth, and Sides, and ſeems as if it would 


2 us burſt, ſo that, whatever Reſiſtance we 


make, it is impoſſible to contain it, I ſhall leave 
to Democritus to determine; which ſhould he 
dang: to do, he would never be able to keeps hi 

ord The Place then, and the Fountain, a: 
it were, whence flow Things ridiculous, confilts 


in a certain Deformity; for we only laugh at thoſe 
| things, 


\ 


and Minis of the Multi- 


riots; Combats of ſtrange Beaſts, Comedies, T- 


n 
things, which diſagree amongſt themſelves, and 
to ones ſeeming ute bad, though they are not ſo 
in reality: L cant other wiſe deſeribe it. But, if 
you will reflect i little; you will pereeive, that 
what a Man always latifths at is at things that de 
not agree entirely together; and yet) för all chat, 
are not Bas M9397 216 73724 3:20] DnHAW ET 

What Method then, the Courtier oupht to 
make uſe of in provoking Laughter, and how 
far, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, to the beſt of my 
judgment; becuuſt, to make People always laugh, 
does not become a Courtier; nor to do it after the 
manner of Sots over their Cups, and, eſpecially, 
common Buffoons; and tho', perhaps, one may 
think, Courts cunnot well be without theſe ſort 
of People, yet, by no means, do they deſerve the 
Name of Courtiers, but muſt be called (as every 
one ought to be) What they arme. 

The Scope and Meaſure of making one laugh 
at a ſharp and poignant Jeſt muſt, in like manner, 
be diligently conſidered, and of what Condition 
the Perſon is, whom it is directed to; for it ex- 
cites no manner of Laughter to ridicule a poor 
Wretch in Miſery and Affliction, nor a wicked 
Man, or common Rogue, becauſe theſe ſeem to 
deſerye another kind of Puniſhment'; and People 
are not enclined to laugh, or taunt at Men in Mi- 
ſery, unleſs ſuch Wretches, in their Misfortunes, 
wr and brag of themſelves, and are proud and 

ug ty. | oy 4 q | 

Again, a due Regard. muſt be had to thoſe who 
are generally loved and eſteemed, and ſuch as are 
in Power; becauſe, in throwing a Jeſt ar theſe 
Perſons, a Man may, ſometimes, procure himſelf 
very dangerous Enemies. A Man ſhould, there- 


tore, only level this kind of Battery againſt the 
4 Vices 


„ 
Vices that are in People; not at ſuch Miſcryy ps. 
may move Compaſſion; nor at ſuch Wicke te 
as, one thinks, deſerves capital Puniſhment ; nor 
Perſons of ſuch Authority, that any little Dif. 
pleaſure of theirs may be prejudicial to us. 
Vou muſt know, beſides, that from the To- 
picks, whence theſe Jeſts are taken, a Man may 
alſo pick out very grave Sentences, either for Oom- 
mendation, or its Reverſe, and, ſometimes, even; 
with the ſame Words; as one is wont to ſay of 
a liberal Perſon, who makes his Friends ſhare of 
his good Fortune, that what, he bat is none of hit 
- 024. The ſame may be ſaid in Diſpraiſe of one, 

that by Robbery, or any other unlawful Means, 
is grown rich. It is alſo a common Saying, She 
is.4 Woman of great Price, when one has a Mind 
to praiſe her for her Prudence and Goodneſs. The 
22 may be ſaid of a Woman, that expects 
to expenſivel maintained. 4 36 6 dd 2. 
But it oftner happens, that a Man uſes the fame 
Topicks, than the ſame Words 5 A5 not long ſince, 
three Gentlemen ſtanding together at Maſs in 
certain, Glued, where was à Lady, with whom 
one of the three was in Loye, there came a 
Beggar, who, ſtanding before her, aſked her Cha- 
rity, and, with a great deal of Inſtance and Im- 
portunity, in a very lamentable Tone, repeated 
many times bis Requeſt; Who, for all that, nei- 

er gave him any thing, nor denied him, by a 
Sign of Refuſal, but ſtood muſing with herk 
as though ſhe was thinking of ſomewhat elſe. 

Then ſaid the Gentleman, that loved her, to 
his two Companions, You fee what I muſt hope 
for at the Hands of my Miſtreſs, who is ſo ergeh 
that ſhe will neither 5. 


ſtow on that poor naked 


Wretch, dying with Hunger, what he begged 
Wat | wit 


Fave ; 


with ſuch Impe 22 give him anꝝ Sigu 
bra en | Io fore: 

on bee in iſery, and, in vain, 
ER her ing of e291 717 T0- var 


Tbis, {aid one of the, two,.; is no Cruelty, but 


a tacit, Inſtruction to yqu,, to let you know. chat 
your Miſtreſs, is not pleaſed: that any one 
ſue to her. with too much e b --Nays. 


ſaid the other 1 it; is rather to inform him, that 
though ſhe dos not grant what is 2 of hers: 
yet that ſhe is willing enough to be ſollicited and 
applied to. .You ſee then, becauſe the Lady did 
not diſmiſs the poor Man, it produced three ſe- 
veral Sayings ; one of ſevere Blame; another of 
. modeſt Praiſe; n. , tho' A. yet 

ſharp and poi * 
„* to return — leſt off, and Nat roy 
to declare to you. the — Kinds or Species of 
008 „or merry Expreſſions, as much as concerns 
us, 1 leave to ſay, that, in my Opinion, there 
are three Sorts, though Signor Frederick has only 
mentioned two; the one: a handſome. and pleaſant 
Narration, without Interruption, which conſiſts 
in the Effect of a Thing; the other, a ſudden and 
acute Promptitude, which conſiſts in one Sen- 
tence only. However, I muſt add a third Sort, 
which we Traliaus call Burle, or merry Facts, 
wherein the Narration is long, the err 
and ſome Actions withal. 

The firſt then, which conſiſts in a Diſeourſa, 
without Interruption, is almoſt, as if a Man 
would tell a Tale, or Story 3 as, for Example, 
when Pope Alusander the lach died, and Nicholas 
the fifth was created Pope, being then in Rome, 
and in the Palace, with your Friend . An- 
voni Agnello of Mantua, and her Hig D Nr 

uc 
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Ducheſs in diſcourlitig'of the Deithiof t the'one; 
and the Creation of” the other, and paſſing” his 
Opinion on ſeveral Incidents, amonglt 2 great! 
many of his Friends, — 3 N 
Gentlemen, in the Time of candle, Gates 
began-to-fpeak without Tongues, and to hear 
without Ears, and, after that Manner, diſcovered 
Adulteries. Now, tho' Men arc not ſq excellent 
and worthy, as they were in thoſe Days, yet per 
haps the Gates, which ate now 95; moſt" of 
wikis eſpecially thoſe here in Rome, Me of an- 
ir Matte, rſs the fame Virtue they then 
— and, for my part, I believe, theſe two here 
Will clear us of all 6ur Doubts, if we would con- 
ſale them. © The Gentlemen were a long while in 
Suſpenſe, where this would end, but Autonio fill 
continued walking up and down, ſometimes be- 
fore, and ſometimes behind; at laſt, on a'ſadden, 
he looked up to one of the two Gates of the Hall, 
where they were walking, and ſtopping ſhort, 
ſhewed the Company, with his Finger, the In- 
ſcription over it, which was Pope Alexander's 
Name, and at the End V & I, to ſignify, as you 
all — the ſixth; and ald, ſee here, this 
Gate ſays, Pope Alexander the eth, which ſi 
nifies, that he was Pope thro' the Force he m 
uſe of, and prevailed more by that, than Reuſon; 
and now let us ſee, if we can find any thing out 
of this Gate, in relation to the new Pope; and 
turning himſelf to the other Gate, pointed to the 
laſeription of one N. and two PP. and one V. 
which ſigniſies, Nicolaus Papa Quintus: Alas! 
ſaid he, very ill News! ſee, this Gate a N. 
hil Papa valet. 
You ſee, now, how this-kind of Jeſting has — 


ane and Beauty, and not . Wound 


wy Jad wb 


4 D 

pF eee & the, Thy og. be 

true or „ in e, it is allo wab 
fei * "Man pl pleaſes, without Cenſute, 10 
10 0 the Truth, to {cr it off with ſome lit- 
84 os 80 .cncreaſing, or diminiſhing it, As 
nel — ut the perfect Beauty, and ve- 
1 of. this is, to ſhew properly, and with- 
out ,.as-well with e as Words, that 
which a Mai has a mind to cxpreſs to his Audi- 
tors, in ſuch a Manner, as, he may ſeem to do the 
very Things, which he is relating. 
Aud this manner of Expreſſion has ſuch Force 
245 Ener that it 2 ſets off a 


i6. wonderfully leaſing, which in it 
Gl + ao very nos nor witty And tho 


arrations require Geſtures; and that Effi- 

— peculiar to a.lively V aice, yet is the Force 
of them ſometimes perceived, even in Writin 
Who, for Exaniple, can forbear laughing, whe 
he reads.in 77 5 975 in qe th Day of his hun- 
dred N ov 1 o the Prieſt of , Parlongo ſtrained 

himſelf. in- 7 55 and SanFus, when he knew 
Be ha oy Was AL. Func There are allo very 
Relations In thoſe of Calendinjo, and ſe- 
veral Weng Bur. to make one laugh by imitat- 
ing, or counterfeiting (or however elſe you may 
term it) any one's, Humour, no body, as Iknow, 
e our ; good, 1 riend here Stader Roberro 4 

. 

This would be a very high Enucomium, aid 
da Bari, were it true; for then would I rather 
endeavour to ĩimitate the good, than the bad; and 
I ſhould think my ſelf very happy, could I be but 
like ſome I know: But, I doubt, I can imitate no- 
thing to make one laugh, but what is bad. It ma 
be ſo, ſaid Bibiena, but there is even an Excel- 

lency 


Mouth 


('78)) 


, this Init 


ns ib thls'; bor 
We ſpeak of cating? 


With bur. 


Method to adapt and acchmtmodate Words 
305 Geſtüres, 4nd den A- were, before 
es of bis Auditors,” the Face and Be. 
Yorkie of the Perſon a Matt ral Uf be rn: 
very prudent, and Have 4 * Time and 


Pla e and t e Perfons he talks bf, and ngt fil 
. 525 ' Buffoohfy, "and excredd *his bis cite Bounds"; 
Which CR 1 ob 
and-cherefore, Fare uthcrent Reaſon to belies 
Ya very good | n eve 7-5 SUES 25 $3; 
For, 170 iris nor {r r P Serkan to 
and | augh; Make noiſes, and Wreſtic with him- 
123 like Jene, 'of dress himſelf 0 A Pea; EY 
like. Straſcino 3 which in them are yety prop 
jo their Profeſf on. But we ot 42 


with as mue Privacy as pbfth 
12 TAS CY 


itation ; Ulw 
and D iy 
© 1805 or.p 


be; and Fg Wo may e Ry, 
6, the hung} Is; an d, po tha, 1 take 


laugh. 
He muſt Aikewile, in Uh Caſe, bike heed if 


biting too much” in his Reptchefifi6ns, 

on the Deformity of a Man's Face, or Perſon; 
which, if diſcreetly managed, very often are Sub- 
jects ample enough to make a Man laugh, which 


Is not on Boe Part of a Buffoon, bur eyen of 2 


profeſſed nemy. 
For which Reafoh (tho' it be a diffcult mat · 


ter) a Man ought to Soſervs the Manner of Sig- 


nor Roberto, as T ſaid juſt now, who * 
thing 


je;*for, beſides 


(79) 8 
thing in the World, not without piqui ing them 
in thoſe things; wherein they are defeRtive,” and 
even in their" oF renner, and yer no one is un 
eaſy, or im e ought to take it in ill 
of this I ſhall 4 0 Example, A we 
him daily an Infinity of In 

It 'makes/on&allo laugh cohiich ODA 
cheleſß is contained Yor Narration) when a Man 
repeats, with # certaitr Grace, ſome little 


unworthy of a greater Punifhnientz” as ſonic” nf 


things, ſingly fo,” or attended with's little 

ignant Folly; ſometimes certaiti'extraya 
fectations, ole we well-invenred Falſity, as not - 
long ſince Czar told us, which was this 
that being in Company of the Pod of this 
City, he law a Countryman come up to him t 
complain, that he had an Ass ſtolen; and are 
he had complained of bis Poverty, and how the 
Thief had robbed him, he ſaid, Ah Sir! had yo 
ſeen my A would have Known what Cay 
I have to complain 3 for, with his Pad upon h 


Back, one would have taken him for a . 
cerb. And one of this Aſſembly, not long 
— an oxer· grown He- Goat marching before 


d of others, 1 of ſudden, and, with 
Nos full of Wonder and Gone, cried 
out, obſerve that He- Goat, he looks like SE. 
Paul the Hermit. 

I knew: another, faid Signor Plllavicin, Whig 
having been'an' "old Sera to Hercule, Duke of 
Ferrara, offered him his two little Sons to be his 
n , who died both before they were entred in- 

5 Service; which, when The Dake h 
be 81 ve tenderly with the 1 
amongſt other ald, he was very ſo 
for that, when he 4 them, he honed 5 


very 


(8) 
witty ad handſome... Arb wy. Lord, ſaid 
| = Birwde you ſaw, nothiogis- for within theſe 
few Days they grew much more 
witty than ever I could have a 0 
| latin me Couple of Hawks, 
„ not lot — a certain Doctor 1 * 
dees poor Fellow wbipt along 
enen, W who, "tho! his Shoulders were 
al blody, ry flow, as if he had been 
78 his Pleaſure, 'Go on faſter, ſaid he, 9 
chat thaw may ſt be che Cote out 
Bain. The. Fellow, turning ane lone, to — 
der, and pauled. a little 3 at laſt, ſaid, when 
are whipt, Siri walk e e Plats 11 
wy ee — 25 1 hi 
or do I ſuppoſe you. have orgotten w at 
Highnels, the Duke, told us lately of a certain 
Abbo WBO ſtood. near Duke Frederick, when he 
as aſking what they - ſhould do with that e 
Vantity of ahi that was caſt 4585 lay the 
dundation of this Palace, at which, they Fm 
Se Work, My. Lord, Haid he, I 
found out an excellent way; let dig a large 
KS and. put it in there. The, Duke co 4 
e 31 and What, ſaid he, halle « o With 
e at comes out of the Pit? Let it be 
made ſo much the lar . tag the, Abbot, that it 
may hold both: And though the Duke. repeated 
ſeyeral 82 that the greater the 5 was, the 
greater Quantity of, Earth would. be, caſt out of 
it, yet coul ud he never make it fink, into the 4 
bot's Brain, but i might be made 10 10 large as 10 
| Hold both; and be ben replied, make it 


io. much the larger. Now don't you think; our” 


Adbot a Perſon Th vaſt Penetration, and F ore- 
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And w a, <8 the. of your 

Florentine Ang Jo FI nor ns Be ” 2 wl 5 

was ee in * Hellina "by the 

Ing in 0 EYh 1205 the Tow fone 

pol oned Balls W, hich ere 125 bf the Camp. 

wrote to 11755 es eliring hit, 05 tlar if 5 
0 on 


War ſh 152 2291 he would” likewiſe 
put 4, Medieine upon * Bale, and then 15 


that Was 9 , yould. hare ede Remedy in ; 


by. own, : 
ou are . 88d TIER Sig vor Piefti, TIN pili 
each, 1 log 1 Thall rell pelo T have (cen 
and hea 1 55% ou Haie "which 18 no ſi 
matter, ey in their Cavalcades. Forbear, 
| beleech , u, Teplied the other. and I will nor 
mention, a able of "two other pretty; Stories of 
you Flor 8 "IgE 
They, are, rather, fepled Bibiena, of the $4: 
ſe ; and it is no tarity with them. As not long 
ſince, one of them, hearing i in the Council-Charn: . 
ber certain Letters. read, in which, for Avoiding 
a too, frequent Repetition of the Party 's Name, 
this Term Prelibato (Which, you know, ſignifies 
the aforeſaid) ; 70150 uſed, he ſpoke to the 
Clerks, that real thetn;” Stop a htl, ſaid he, and 
tell me, who is this Prolibato ? is hea Friend to 
the Government? 
Signor Bembo ſaid, ſmiling, But I ſpeak of Fo. 
rentines, not of the Seneſe. Out with it, good 
Signor, ſaid Donna Emilia, and mince nothing of the 
Matter. When the Florentines, (aid he, were at War 
with Piſa, they,wanted, now and then Money, on 
Account of their extraordinary Expences but 
one time, above the reſt, as they were laying their 
Heads together in Council, to find out Ways and 
Means to ſupply their N ecellities, after ſeveral 
'G Schemes 


C * 


one is, (becauſe we we bs Le than 
the Gel at the Gates of Florence) whereas 
have eleven Gates, let us make eleven more, 
thus ſhall we double our Income. The other i, 


Signor Bernardo, ſaid ſhe, will you fff * 


1. me in obeying you, which I would 


tireſome, and diſagreeable z however, when they 


—— ̃ -— 5 nos + — WRC _— —  — —  — — - —_ — 
= ** 


| 0 82) 5 
Frs were i peat, one of the moſt anden 


imſelf, after this manner. 
I have oak out two n Ways 5 which 
ina little! time, we ma um; the 


to ſet up two Mints, as we have here in Florent, 
one in Piſtoia, and another in Prato, and do no- 


thing elſe chere, Day and Ni but coin Mo- 
ney, and all in in B and this, in my 


FL ag is the beſt Manon, and leaſt exper- 
The whole Company could not help =D 


at this ſubtle Advice of the Citizen; which 
over, Donna Emilia, turning to, Bibs 


Pietro here thus to banter you Floren nes with 


punity ? 
Madam, replied Bibiena, ſmiling,” I cafily pu 


don this Offence for at the ſame time that 5 
diſpleaſed me, at ridiculing our Florentines, = 

wit 
do my elf, 


But to return to our Subj f; mean Affe 
tions, ſaid be, bring always with them ſomething 


arc extravagant, they make us laugh, as ſome 
Men do in Iiſcourfing of the Grandeur of nj 
Family, their perſonal Valour, and Nobility. of 
Birth, 3 and the Ladies of their Beaut 2 1 
Shape: This 5 40 into my Mind a ay in 

certain Lady, not long ſince, at a nublick A 
tainment, whom the Company perceivin 00 
penſive, and muſing, ** what ſhe ougi 


005 


(50 


on, that made her ſo very melancholy : Ithou 
1 a matter, (aid ſhe, chat always, hen 1 gh 
upon it, gives me much 5 . 1 9 


ance ever put it out of 
that all Bodies being to 125 79 ys 0 D; Day of 


1 and ſtand naked before the Tri 
L cannot bear the extreme Sorrow, 
ww I think, that Ke muſt be ſeen, allo na- 
er aa * 
As for thoſe prey invented Tales, "= 
extravaganuly. may excted the Truth, how di- 
rang: they are, you all Know 3 and gur ye 
riend, who never lets us want, within, 4 
w Days told me a good one 
Ih that — i Signor Julian, it could 
not be better than what a certain Countryman of 
ours, a Lucheſe Merchant, told me the other Day, 
and affirmed it as 4 certain Trude to his Know- 


led 
Fell it it us, ſaid the Ducheſs. This Merchant, 
fad Signor Julian, (as he told me) being once 
upon a time in Poland, had a mind to buy ſome 
Sables, with Deſign to bring them into ./#aly, 
which, he believed, would turn very much to. his 
Profit and Advantage z and after a great deal of 
Conſideration, and fruitleſs Attempts, finding it 
impracticable for him to go into Muſcovy, by rea- 
fon of the War between the Poles and the CZzar, 
he ſo contrived it, by means of ſome of the 
Country, that the Muſcovites ſhould come with 
their Sables upon the Frontiers of Poland, and he 
promiſed he would be there himſelf, at the time 
appointed, in order to traffick wich them: Ac- 
cordingly he travelled with his {Companions to- 
wards Mzſcovy, and arrived at the River Boriſt be- 
s, which he found oe as hard as nn, 
2 _ => 


(8) 


and law the Mu/covites, who, on Account of the 


War, would venture no farther, but ſtood on the 
othel Side: However, : as ſoon as they knew one ano-« 


ther by certain Signs, the Muſcovutet began to 


ſpeak aloud, and declared, at what Price they 
would ſell rheir Sables; but the Cold was fat ex. 
treme: that they were not underſtood, becauſe the 
Words, that came on the Side bes this Luabiſ 
Merchant was, with his Interpreters, were fe 
frozen and congealed in thèꝰ Air, chat the. Pole, 
who kneyy the Name of the Thing, made 
mote udo, but kindled u. great Fire in che uniddk 
of the River; for juſt in chat Point, it ſeems 
they thought che Voice came piping hot, before 


the Tee intercepted! it ; and the River roo, you 
muſt obſerve, was o _ — warts it bon 


eheFire very well. 2 1 
When th bad done this, the Woids, that ha 


been frozen for about an Hour, began to thay, 


and came roaring down, like the Mountain - Sor 
in the Month of May, and were very plainly ut 
derſtood, 'tho” the Muſcovites on "bo — Sick 
of the River were gone a long while before; bu 
becauſe, he thought, theſe Words aſked too or 
a Price for the Sables, he would not traffick, a 
ſo came away, juſt as he went. 

This ſet them a laughing a little. But * | 
am going to ſay, ſaid Bibiena, is not ſo fine ſpun, 
bur, e may be as divertive; -and chi t 


is. 
bu muſt underſtand then, ſaid he, a few Dun 


ago I vas in Company, where they were talking 


the new World lately found out by the Fur 


tugueſe, and of the ſtrange Beaſts, and other thing), 
brought thence into a, Ame that Friend of ours, 


J juſt now mentioned, affirmed for a Truth, * 


„ * 


635 
he had ſeen. a certain Ape, very different from 
what we are uſed to, that plaid 2 well 
at Cheſs; and that one time above the reſt, the 
Gentleman, who brought her, plaid at Cheſs with 
her before the King, where the Ape moved very 
dextrouſly, and put her Adver ard to it, and 
at laſt. gaye him Checkmate. Upon this, the 
Gentleman being ſome what vexed (as people ge- 
nerally are, that loſe at that Play) took the King 
in his Hand, which was very large (as they make 
them in Portugal) and hit the Ape a good Knock 
upon the Head. This made her leap ſuddenly 


| towards-the King, and lamented in ſuch a manner, 


s if ſhe demanded Juſtice, at his Hands, for the 
Injury done her. | 844 

The Gentleman afterwards called her to Play 
with him again; which, with Signs, ſhe refuſed 
to do a great while, but, ar laſt, was contented 
to play another Game; and, as ſhe had done be- 
fore, ſhe put him to his ſhifts z in ſhort, the Ape, 
perceiving ' ſhe could give the Gentleman the 
Checkmate, bethought her ſelf of a new Device 
bow to eſcape being beaten ; and accordingly, 
vith diſcovering her Intention, thruſt gently her 
night Paw under a little Silk Cuſhion, on which 
the Gentleman leaned his left Elbow with a belle 
fir, and ſnatching it ſuddenly away at the ſame 
ume, with her left Paw gave him the Mate with a 
Pawn, and put the Cuſhion upon her Head to de- 
fend her (elf from Blows : Then ſhe friſked up 
ad down very merrily before the King, in Token, 
8 it were, of Victory. And was not this Ape, 
think you, very ſage, and of great Prudence, and 
Preſence of Mind 3 | | | 

Moſt certainly, ſaid Signor Cæſar Gonzaga, this 
Ape was a great Doctor 5 other Apes, 1. 


3 
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of great Authority; and I make no doubt but 
the ublick of Apes in India ſent her into Por. 
| 985 to ger Renown in a — Country. 
© Every body laughed at the Invention of -this 
Story, as alſo at the Addition made to it by Sig- 
nor Goyzaga. Then Bibiena went on with 5 
Diſcourſe. Vou have heard now, ſaid he, a Spe- 
cimen of ſuch merry Sayings, which are uninter- 
rupted, and as much as, at preſent, occurs to thy 
Remembrance ; we come now to diſcourſe of 
_ thoſe, which conſiſt in one Sentence only, ot in 
one Word: and as, in the former kind, a Man 
muſt take heed not to be like a common Teſter, 
or Buffoon in his Diſcourſe and Action, ſo i 
this ſhould he take as much Care not'to'appear 
too biting and malicious; for ſuch Perſons very 
often, for the Offence of the Tongue, ſuffer in 
their whole Bod. 28 
Of this kind therefore, which conſiſts in a ſhort 
Sentence, the moſt agreeable are ſuch as aril 
from ambiguous Terms, though they ſhould not 
always make one laugh, as a few Days ago Meſer 
Hannibal Palleotto ſaid to one, that recommended 
to him a Maſter to teach his Children the Gram 
mar, who, after he had praiſed him for a Per 
ſon of great Learning, coming to diſcourſe of 
his Salary, ſaid, that, beſides the Money that 
ſhoù ld be agreed upon, he muſt have a Chamber 
furniſhed to ſtudy and fleep in, for he had not 
Letto ; then, how can he be a Man of Learning, 


faid Palleotmo, if he have not Letto. You ſeehe Bl '"! 
made uſe of the different Signification of the ha, 
Term haver Letto, which, you know, ſignifies 0 
have a Bed, and to have read. 2 
But becauſe theſe doubtful and ambiguous Term Fri 
have ſomewhat of Wit in them, they —Y a 

WS | j 


I juſt now hinted, excite us to Wonder, han 
Laughter, except when they are joined to ſome- 
thing elſe ; as when we liſten in Expectation of 
one thing, and he that is to ſpeak, gives one an- 
other quite contrary; and, if an Ambiguity be 
annexed to it, it muſt be pleaſant, and hi 
vertive; as laſt Night, when we were | 
making a fine Mattonato, or Floor, for the 
Ducheſs's Cabinet, after a great deal of Diſcourſe, 
ou, Signor John Chriſtopher, ſaid, if we could 
lat get the — of Polentia, and flatten him 
very well, he would do admirably, for he was the 
| fineſt Matto nato, that ever you ſaw. 
Every body laughed at this, you may remem- 
ber, becauſe, in dividing the Word Mattonato, 
you made the Ambiguity, and was the Saying of 
what, one could by no means have expected. 
But to make choice of ambiguous Terms re- 
quires all the Circumſpection and Caution a Man 
is Maſter of; for he ought to take care to make 
uſe of the moſt artificial, omitting ſuch as may 
make the Jeſt cold and infipid, and ſuch as one 
would think were lugged in by head and ſhoul- 
ders; and, above all, ſuch as have too much Bit- 
terneſs in them: As not long ſince, there were 
certain Companions in a Friend's Houſe, who had 
but one * ; whom he invited all to Dinner, 


— * — 


n 


” 


but they all excuſed themſelves, but one, who 
of WI faid behind, faying, for- my part I am reſolvy- 
dad to ſtay, for I ſee an empty Place for one, point- 
he ing at the ſame time to the Hole where the Eye 


bad been. You ſee how bitter and ill-natur'd this 
vas; for he nipt him without _ Cauſe, or Rea- 
lon, or being provoked thereto by any thing his 
ml friend ſaid to him, and ſpoke what might be laid, 
„n general, againſt all bind Men. And ſuch ge- 
jul G 4 neral 


hly di? 
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ne matters are never agrecable, becauſe thei 
ſeem to be premeditated Such another Expreſſi 
on is this, which was ſpoken to a Man without 
a Noſe; Friend, here doſt thou wear thy Spe- 
Etacles ? or, with what doſt thou ſmell Roſes at 
the tige of Terre ee bor 
But thoſe ambiguous Expreſſions, of all, ate 
moſt agrerable, — a Man retorts the ſelt- ſame 
Words, in che ſame Senſe, upon his Adverſap, 
and wounds him with his own Weapons ; ,a2 
certain Barriſter, in a Caſe before a Judge, when 
his Adverſary aſked him, why he barked ſo much? 
readily replied, Becauſe I ſee a Thief. Much tbe 
ſame has been told me of Galeotto da Narni, who, 
paſſing thro' the Streets of Siena,, ſtopt a little to 
enquire for an Inn; one of the Inhabitants, ſee- 
ing him ſo very corpulent, as he was, ſaid, laugb- 
ing; Other People carry their Budgets behind 
them, but this good Man carries his before. 80 
one muſt, anſwered Galeotto immediately, in the 
Country of Thieves. 1s Tor v8 8 
Ir is no leſs agreeable, when a Man interlaces 
his Diſcourſe with a Verſe or two, (taking it in 
another Senſe than the Author) or ſome other 
Saying : and ſometimes in the very fame Menn. 
ing, but altering a Word; as a Gentleman; that 
had a homely ſcolding Wife, when he ws 
aſked, how he did, u wered, Think you y-; 
ſelf, for Furiarum maxima juxta Me cuat. | 
At this I have heard Meer Hieronimo Donat. 
was very excellent, and have been aſſured, that 
he was once viſiting the Stations of Rome in 
Lent, in Company with ſeveral other Gentle. 
men, met with a Troop of very fine Ladies, and 
when one of the Gentlemen had ſaid z; 
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Deni Men YT 
Paſcua quorq; bits," tot habet tua Roma Ci- 
\ | | nedoß; # xt eb 1 | Wi . | 
UOTE IRC ONNYY 001 328 © $154 1 TS. 
pointing to a Company of young Men on the o- 
ther ſide of the .. x 
But I cannot; here avoid telling of you What 
Marcuntonio della Torre ſaid once to the Biſhop 
of Padua, in which City there was a ſmall Con- 
vent, under the Care of a Frier, much eſteemed 
for his Learning, and good Life. It happened, 
that this good Father, often frequenting the Cloi- 
ſter, and confeſſing the Siſters, got five of them 
with Child, which was half the Number of the 
Community; when this came to be known, 
the good Father would have fled for it, but knew 
nor how. $101 3 43. LO TT rac) 4 tts 
The Biſhop cauſed him to be apprehended ; 
upon which -he- confeſſed, that he had - gotten 
thoſe five Nuns with Child, thro' the 2 


EIT 4th 2 


tion of the Devil, which made the Biſhop reſolve 


to chaſtiſe him very ſeverely. But, becauſe the 
Father was a Man of much Learning, he had 
made a great many Friends, who had reſolved to 
ſerve him in this Affair, to the utmoſt of their 
Power, and amongſt the reſt, Marcantonio. 
The Biſhop would by no means hearken to them, 
but at laſt, through a great deal of Importunity, 
and much Commendation of the poor a =; 
and excuſing him thro' Opportunity, human Frail- 
iy, and the like, the Biſhop. warmly ſaid, I will 
do nothing for you, becauſe I muſt give God an 
Account of this; they till perſiſted, but the 
| | Biſhop 


. 
Biſhop replied, What Anſwer ſhall I make to 
at the Day of Judgment, when he hall 8 


me, Give an Account of thy Stewardſhip? Mar- 
ry, my Lord, replied Marcamonio, the very ſame 


as the Goſpel ſays, Lord, . five Talents haſt thou 


delivered unto me, ' behold, five others have I 
ined unto thee. The Biſhop could not forbear 
ſrughing and this ready Turn ſufficiently aſ- 
ſwaged his Anger, and very much mitigated the 
Puniſhment he defigned for the poor Frier. 
Ir is like wiſe very pretty to interpret Names 
and make ſome little Fiction, either becauſe the 
Perſon one talks with is called ſo, or does ſuch 
and ſuch an Action: as, not long ſince, the Provoſt 
of Lucta, Who, you all know, is very facetious, 
vrhen he ſollicited the Pope to give him the Bi 
ſhoprick of Caglio, his Holineſs anſwered, Doſt 
thou not know, that Caglio in Spaniſh ſignifies, 
I am fflent? and thou art a great Talker; for 
which Reaſon it would be ridiculous in a Biſhop 
to 5 himſelf the Lie every time he names his 
Title Caglio, and therefore ſay no more. 60 
The Provoft ſtill kept on his Sollicitation for 
fome time; but when he ſaw it was likely to be 
of no Effect, he ſaid at laſt, Holy Father, if yout 
Holineſs will but beftow this Biſhoprick upon me, 
it ſhall turn very much to your Advantage; for 
I will, on that Condition, immediately ſurrender 
up two Offices into your Hands. And what Of⸗ 
fices, ſaid the Pope, haſt thou to ſurrender into 
my Hands? Why, and pleaſe your Holineſs, (aid 
the Proyoft, the Great Office,“ and the Office of 


1 
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* The Great Office is the Breviary, a long Choir-Service, which 
every one in Orders, in the Church of Rome, is obliged to fay 
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our 


Fedra, how it came to 
was made in the Charc | | 
only for Chriſtians, but for Jews and Pagans, 
there was no Mention made of the Cardinals, as 
there was of Biſhops and other Prelates, he rea- 
dily anſwered, that they were included in the Col- 
ect, Oremus pro Hereticis & Scbiſmaticis; let us 
pray for Hereticks and Schiſmaticks. Tot 


als, that whereas Prayer 


And Count Lewis told a Lady, whom I repre- 


hended for uſing a certain-Waſh, that ſhined very 
much, and when ſhe was licked over wirh it, one 
might ſee ones ſelf in her Face, as in a Looking- 
Glaſs, that I did it becauſe I was very ugly, and 
did not care to ſee my own Face. aer 
Something of this Nature was that, which Ca- 
millo Palleotto ſaid to Meſſer Antonio Porcaro, who 
talking of a Friend of his, who told the Prieſt in 
Confeſſion, that he faſted with all his Heart, and 
went to Mak, and attended the other Offices of 
the Church, and did all the good things in the 
World. This Fellow, continued Autonio, inſtead of 
accuſing, in reality, praiſes himſelf : No, no, ſaid 
Camillo, he really confeſſes himſelf of theſe mußte 
becauſe he looks upon the doing of them to 
great Sins. | D 
Do you not remember how finely my Lord 
Governour touched Thomaſ/o Galeotto yeſterday , 


[ES 


every Day; 2s our Lady's Office, or Primmer, is the mall Office, 
which hoy may 5 4 Deyotion, but not Obligation, as 


they call it, 
FR when 


.. & — 


wiſe a very graveP on, could not help laug J 
Another in Padua ſaid, Calpharnias was Id cal 


led, becauſe he was wont to ſcald Furnaces. 
And, I remember, c' other Day, when I aſked 


h 


y og Good Friday, not 
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; ben lie wondered at a Man that aſked two hun- 


dred Ducats for a Hurſe? for, ſays he, he is not 
worth a Farthing, as having, amongſt many other 
ill Properties, an Averſion to all Sorts of Arms; 
neither was it poſſible to make him come nigh 
any Place, where he ſaw any; my Lord, willing 
to reprehend him for his Cowardiſe, ſaid, if fo, 
he wondered he did not aſk a thouſanßc 
And ſomctimes a Man ſpeaks the very ſame 
Word, but to another End, than it is com 
made uſe of: as when my Lord Duke was pal 
ſing once a very rapid River, he ſaid to the Trum- 
pet, Go on; Who, turning about very reverentiy, 
with his Hat in Ys Hand „your Highneſs may 
go on your ſelf, ſaid he, if-you-pleaſe, - 
 -,;-It, makes alo-as much Diverſion, when a Man 
ſeems to take the Words, and not the Meaning, 
of. che Speaker; as this very Year, when a Ger- 
man, meeting Beroaldo one Evening in the Streets 
of Nome, ſaid to him, Domine Magiſter, Deus det 
vobis bonum fers, Beroaldo readily replied, Et tibi 
malum cito. e 23d 1a 0 2a 
Another time, Beroaldo, telling Signor Giacomo 
. Sadeletto, that he would by all means go to Be: 
logna-z and why, ſaid he, will you leave Nome, 
where there are ſuch Variety of Pleaſures, to g0 
to Bologna, which is ſo full of Troubles? I am 
obliged to do ſaid Beroaldo, for three counts, and, 
began to hold up-three- Fingers of his left Hand, 
and to tell the Reaſons of his going; Hold, ſaid 
Sadoletto, interrupting him, the three Counts, 
that make you go to Bologna, are, Count Lewis 
da San Bonifacio, Count Hercules Rangone, and the 
Count de Pepoli. | 
This ſer the Company a laughing, for, they all 
knew, theſe Gentlemen had been Beroaldo's Pu- 
pils, and ſtudied then at Bologna. Theſe 


(939 
. Theſe kinds df Expreſſion, then, make a 
laugh — becauſe they bring with Os 
different Anfwers from what ode looed for; 
even our own Error naturally pleaſes; us in thoſe 
things, which, when it deceives us of that we 
expected, cannot! help making us lau. 
But thoſe Modes of Speech, and Figures, hie 
have a Gragefulneſs in them, when uſed in grave 
and ſerious Diſcourſe, arg almoſt ever agreeable in 


Oppoſition to each ther, give a certain. Orna- 
ment and Beauxy, When one contrary Clauſe is fer 
oppoſite to anqther. This Method is often- 
tines very Pleaſant and divertive; as a; Genpeſe, 
who was very prodigal, and laviſh in his 
pences, being: reprehended by an old covetous U- 
ſurer, who laid to him, Aud when will ou leave 
of ſquandering away your Subſtance? readily. re- 
plicd, Aden thou leavePt off: Realing other, Fehler. 
And becauſe: (as we have already hinted:) that 
from thoſe very Topicks, whence we defire mat- 
ter of Merriment to touch a Man. cloſe, we may, 
many times, extract grave Expreſſions of Honour 
and Commendation, in both 2 it is very 
graceful and agreeable, when a Man conſents to, 
and confirms the ſelf ſame thing that the other 
ſpeaks, but interprets it quite otherwiſe than he 
meant it. TS ; BIT | 


Prieſt, who, within theſe few Days, ſaying Maſs 


to his Pariſhioners, after he had told them, what 


Holidays they were to keep that Week, began 
the general Confeſſion, and ſaid, I have, finned in 


Thought, Word, and Deed, and ſo went on, men- 


tioning all the Catalogus of mortal Sins, in the 


Examination of Conſcience; when, a very K* 
| f ä iar 


An Example of which we have in a Country- 


5 Jar Friend of his, to wake People laugh a him 


654 


fiid, Bear witneſs, Gentlemen, What he has dome 
hy his own Confeſſion,” for 1 intend to preſent 
him for it to the Biſhop. 0 8575 
This way *Sallazzd ale Pedrad made uſe of, 
to. honour 'a certain Lady, with 'whom-being/in 
Difcourſe,' after he had ied her for her excel. 
zent (Qualities, and at laſt for her „uhr colt 
Rim, that ſhe did not deſerve this ar bis Hands, 
becanſe ſhe was now in Vears.  Madatn, dad be bs 
gr 111 by ou have in you of Ape, is only to m 

e the Angels, who were che firſt and the 
antictireſ: Des: that ever God made. 
8 The Uſe of Metaphors too is very beautiful; 


both, 1 mean, the ſerious, and the jocofe'z + 
a 
alla 


cally; "if they be anſwered, and the Met 

inked.” After this manner was anſwered 
Broke, who, being baniſhed Florence, and hays 
ing occaſion to ſend thither one of his People, a. 
bout Affairs of Importance, ſaid to him, after a 
threat ning manner, Tell Caſinus de Medicit, i 
my Name, that the Hen broods. The Meſſage 


did his Errand, and Coſinus immediately anſwered, 


Tell your Maſter, m my Name, that Hens new 

brood out of their 'Neſbs. 

With a Metaphor did Camillo Portiavs finely 
commend Signor Marcantonio Colonna 'y who, un- 

derſtanding, that Camillo, in an Oration, had ex- 

tolled certain Noblemen of 7raly, that were fi- 

mous in martial Exploits, and, amo byes the reſt, 
had made moft honourable mention of him, after 
having thankcd him, he ſaid, you, Camillo, have 
done 57 your Friends, as ſome gehe do with 
their Money, who, when they find a counterfeit 
Ducat, to get rid of it, caſt it into a Heap of 
good ones, and rt pals it off : Juſt ſo, to do — 
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Honour (though I am of little Vale) you have 

— t me into the Company of ſo many excellent 


that perhaps, on de Account of dt | 
— paſs for good. Hul d bit | 
To whom Camille m g plicd $5 Thoſe, 2 
uſe to counterſeit them, ſo that they 


gud. 
may ſeem much*berterito the Eye, than the good; 
if, therefore, there were Alchymiſts of Men, as 
there are of Ducats, one m ae indeed, with juſt 


erb nant rob being, DRESS 
of much more bright” Metal, than 
am of the other. 428 mono 3199 b Hood - 


You ſee, this Place is common to both: _ 
Species; and ſo are many more, of hich 1 * 
give infinite Examples, and eſpecialhy i in grave 

ns : as à certain great who, be» 
ing at Table, and every Place taken up, aw Ew 
lialian Gentlemen ſtanding by, that had done him 
ſignal Service in the Campaign, ſtarted: ſuddenly 
up, and making all the reſt of 1 _ 
1 give Place to thoſe two, ſaid, Make room for 
theſe two Gentlemen; for, were it not for them, 
we ſhould not have wherewith to eat ourſelves. 
And, another time, he ſaid to Diego Garcia, who 
adviſed him to remove from a dangerous Place, 
where the Artillery plaid moſt upon, Since God 
bas not put Fear Nb Heart, dom t you Pu 
it into mine. 

And Lewis, the preſent King of France, ben 
it was told him, 'foon after his coming to the 
Throne, that then was the Time to chaſtiſe his 
Enemies, who had done him ſo many Injuries, 
when Duke of Orleans, made Anſwer, that it did 
not belong ro the King of France to revenge the 
Injuries done to che Dake of Orleans.. 

A Man ſometimes, alſo, touches home, (an 
that 
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that very agreea 
out my 2 8 Ortoman, Bro 
to thẽ Grand Turt, when he was Prifondricat 
Rome, ſaid, that Juſting (as. we uſed it) looked 
too mach! Kke. tri 
ſhould be in reality. And, when it was told him̃, 
that e Younger, was a Nerſon 
very nimble, and of much / Agility in runting, 
lenping, yaulting, i and tho ke, he aid, that 
the Slaves, inchas/Cotintry; ouſod theſe Exerciſes 
but great Men earned Libemlity from their (Child. 
hood, and were renowned and honoured on that 
eum s nommen zi 2037] zin: H no 
ui Someèevhat like chis, though more capable of 
; making one: ſmile, - was, :what-the:Ar chbiſhop of 
Florence anſwered Cardinal Alexandrino, who had 
faid; That Men have nothing but their Eſtates 
their Body, and their Souls; Then they have go- 
Lawyers Diſpoſal; their in the 4 licians 
; ther Soul in the Divine... 07 908142 942001 
A Man might have added, ſaid Lord Julias 
what. Micaletto uſed ro ſay, that it is very rarely 
known for a Lawyer to go to Law, a Phyſician 
take Phyſick, or a Divine be; a good Chriſtign, 
Of this there are infinite. eat (nh by 
great Princes, and very grave Perſons, ſaid Bibi: 
ena ſmiling. Another Beauty in Expreflion,:com 
tinued he, are Compariſons, if well managed, o- 
ther wiſe they are poor and inſipid; but in this, as in 
every thing elſe, a Man muſt conſider the Circum- 
ſtances of Time and Place, as well as the Parties 
The Compariſon, ſaid Pallauicino, which "gr 
nor Ciovanni Gonzago made between Alexanae 
the Great, and his Son Alexantier,: was not mal # 
propos,” I never heard it, ſaid Bibiena. This Low 


tod) in agrave Matter, withs 
* 


Play, and not what it 
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ſaid Pallavicino, was playing at Hgzard with three 
Dice, as he uſed to do, and had loſt 4 great ma- 
ny Pieces of Gold, and ſtill continued Jofing on. 
Hi Son, though but a Child, delights as much in 
Play, as his Father, and "ſtood" ſtill, lookigg on, 
but with a very melancholy Countenapce. The 
Count 47 Pfanella, who'wis there preſent, with a 
great many other Gentlemen, ſaid, ſee, my Lord, 
your Son is very melancholy for your Loſings, 
and he is in Pain till your good Fortune returt 
that he may participate of yout Winnings; for 
which reafon, put im out of his Apotty; and, 
before You loſe all, give him, at lealt, Se Bucat, 
that he may go, and play himſelf, with his Com- 
panions. | ag , Dad x , pig 02: — | 
You are quite miſtaken, Sir, ſaid the other, 
my Son does not think of ſuch a thing, but, as 
it is written of Alexander the Great, that while 
he was but a Child, underſtanding, that his Fa- 
ther Philip had routed a great Army, and con- 
quered a migh Finder fell a weeping, and, 
when he was aſked rhe Reaſon, ſaid, that he was 
afraid, his Father would conquer fo many Coun- 
tries, that there would be none left for him to 
con juer: ſo my Son Alexander here is very me- 
hneholy, and ready to cry, in ſeeing me loſe, be- 
ezuſe he doubts, I ſhall loſe fo much, as to leave 
nothing for him to loſe. After having laughed a 
little at this, Biliena went on. A Man nuft alſo 
take cate; ſaid he, in his Jokes, not to be profane 
and wicked, and, to be thought witty, run into 
Blaſphemy; for which a Man would not only de- 
ſerve to be blamed, but ſeverely puniſhed, ſince 
he ſeeks the Reputation of a Wit in what is hor- 
nd and abominable. Such Perſons therefore, who 
thus endeayour to ſhew the Pregnancy of their 
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Wit, with fmall Reyerence to the "Almighty, 
| highly deſerve to be excluded the e of; e- 
l eee N or do they deſerve. lels. Pu- 
niſhment, who are fond of obſcene, Diſcourſes, 
elpecially in the Preſence of Women; and who 
take an extreme Satisfaction to make them bluſh, 
and are, for that End, very diligent in finding out 
ſome witty. Turn of Expreſſion. 

As it happened this. very Year, at a publick En- 
tertainment in Ferrara, in the Preſence of many 
Ladies, where was a Florentine, and a Seneſe, who, , 
generally ſpeaking, have (as you all know) w MW. 
very good Underſtanding between them. The ( 
Seneſe, to pique the Florentine, ſaid; we have mar- , 
ried Sienna to the Emperor, and given him Ne Wi .. 
rence for her Portion 3 for, at that time, it IM. 
publickly rumoured, that the Emperor, on Ac- Wl 
count of a certain Sum of Money, advanced to 
him by the Sexe/es, had taken them into his Pro- 
tection. The Florentine anſwered immediately, 
but Sienna ſhall be firſt ridden, à la mode de Fran, 
2 though indeed he ſpoke the Hain 
Word, and then, continued he, he may ſue fe 
her Portion at Leiſure. ES ... 
. You may. ſec, there was Wit in this Reparteg 
bat, becauſe, it was in Preſence of Women, i 
appeared obſcene, and very much mal d propos 
The Women, ſaid Signor Pallavicino, love n. 
thing better than ſuch Find of Diſcourſe, and you 
go to depriye them of that Satisfaction. And, ere 
my Part, I am ſure, I have heard from the 80 
ſuch things, that have even made me bluſh, that 
even oftner too than from the Men. 

I do not mean ſuch Women, as you ſpeak 0 
replied Bibiena, but thoſe virtuous Ladies, wu 
deſerve to be honoured and reſpected by all Ger 
tlemen. + 
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It would be very neceſſury, ſaid Pallavirins;ito 
find out ſome nice Rule, or Method; — to 
know theſe excellemt Creatures, 7 becauſe,” moſt 
commonly, the very bel of chat Sex, infappear» 

ance, ark, in reality, quite the reverſe Bibiena 

replied, ſmiling; were not Lord Juliub here pre- 

ſent, who every where is counted the Protector 

of the Ladies, would undertake roanihwertyou; 

bur! will not take his Empl. _ me. 

The Ladies have no Occaſion, ſaid om E- 

„e, ſmiling, for any one. to defend chen againſt 

an Adverſary of fo little Authority richer! We 
Gaſpar therefore contigue in his Noriohs ich 
iſe marè becauſe he cid never yet find any Wo- 
man to caſt a favourable Eye — bim, chan for 
any Deficiency in our Sex; and do ow a 
Bernardo, continue on your” Diſcou 

Truly, Madam, ſaid Bibiena, I have Inſlanced | 
a has ma Topicks, from hence one may 
gather ſeveral witty Turns, which aſterwards be- 
come ſo much the more «my and entertains ' 
ing, by a quaint and eaſy Narration. However, 
one may alledge many others; as? when one 
lays things, that incredibly exceed all Probability, 
or Likekbood of Truth; an Iuſtance of this we 
have in Mario da Volterra, who ſaid of a certain 
Prelate, that he thought himſelf ſo exrravagantly 
tall, that, whenever he went into St. Peter's, he 
looped, for fear of hitting his Head againſt the 
great Architrave of the Porch. And I remem- 
der, once, to have heard Lord Julian here ſay, 
that his Man Golpino was fo very lean and dry, 
that, in a Morning, as he was blowing the Fire, 

o kindle ir, the Smoke took him up the Chim- 
7 into the Funnel, and would have carried him 
H 2 - quite 
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quite away, had it not heen for an Iron Bar, that 
lay over the Top of it. 
Something reſembling this, Meſſer Agoſtino 
Bevazzano told a Story to ſome Gentleman, of a 
certain Miſer, that would not ſell his Corn, when 
it bore a high Price, but hanged himſelf aſter- 
wards, thro! Deſpair, when it fell contiderably, 
upon ayBeam: in his Chamber; one of his Ser- 
vants, hearing the Noiſe, ran up Stairs, and ſee- 
ing his Maſter ſwinging in a hempen Cravat, im- 
mediately cut the Cord, and ſaved his Life; who, 
when he came to himſelf, would have Had his 
Man pay for ſpoiling his Halter. 
There is ſomething alſo very agreeable, , when 
a Man reprehends a thing after ſuch a Manner, 
as, one would think, he had no Intention fo to 
do; as my Lord Marquiſs of Mantua, her High- 
neſs's Father, being at Dinner, with ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen, one of them, having eaten up his Plate 
of Soup, ſaid, I beg your Pardon, my. Lord Ma- 
uiſs, and began to {up up what remained in the 
in: The Marquiſs anfwered immediately, Aſt 
* 4 of, the Swine, for you do me no Wrong 
De vidio ied 
So Nicolas Leonico, to pique a Nobleman, who 
was falſly reported to be very generous z you maj 
gueſs, ſaid he, at his Generoſity, who does not 
only give away his own Fortune, but other Peo- 
Neither is it any wiſe diſagreeable to make uſe 


of that manner of facetious Diſcourſe, which WM .. 
conſiſts in a certain Diſſimulation, when a Man fe 
ſpeaks one thing, and privately means another ; 1 v. 


would not be underſtood, that he ſhould ſpeak gr 


abſolutely contrary, as if one ſhould call a 1 
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a Giant, and a black Man fair, or a deformed Per- 
ſon very beautiful, becauſe theſe are too viſible 
contraries; tho', ſometimes, even this may ex- 
cite Laughter : but when a Man, with a grave 
and ſerious Speech, ſpeaks jocoſely that, Which 
he has not in his Mind; as when Don John di 
Cardona ſaid of a certain Perſon, that would, by 


all means, leave Rome; in my Opinion he is muc 


in the wrong of it, for he is ſo wicked, that, in 
ſtaying at Rome, it may be his Fortune, in time, 
to be a Cardinal. | FP 
Alfonſo Santacroce ſaid ſomething like this, as 
he was walking, with ſome Gentlemen, without 
the Walls of Bologna, near the Place of Execu- 
tion, where he ſaw a Maleſactor newly hanged, 
he turned himſelf that way, and, with a ſorrow- 
ful and heavy Look, cried out ſo loud, that every 
one might hear him, Thou art a happy Man, that 
baſt nothing to do with the Cardinal of Pavia. Now, 
you muſt know, the Cardinal had done him ſe- 
_ Injuries, which drew this Expreſſion from 
ONT > | 
That Species alſo of Facetiouſneſs, which bor- 
ders upon Irony, ſeems not unworthy the Uſage 
of great Men, as being grave, yet witty, and 
may as well be uſed in ſerious, as jocoſe Subjects; 
for which reaſon ſeveral illuſtrious Perſons, amongſt 
the Antients, diſdained not to uſe it, as Cato, Scipio, 
Africanus, Minos; but, above all, it is faid, that So- 
crates very much excelled in it, and, in our Days, 
King Alphonſus the firſt, of Arragon ; who, once, 
4 he was going to Dinner, took off his Fingers 
ſeveral Rings, ſet with precious Stones of great 
Value, for 60 of wetting them in waſhing, and 
= them to him, that ſtood next him, after 
uch a manner, as tho' he did not mind who he 
H 3 Was. 
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was. This Gentleman, "imagining the King did 


not obſerve to whom he gave them, and having 


his Head buſied with Affairs of the greateſt Im- 


portance, would enirely forget them, and finding 
the King not aſłk for them, was the more con- 
firmed in his Opinion; and not hearing any thing 
of the Matter for ſeveral Days, Weeks, and 
Months, thought himſelf ſecure 
But, about a twelve month after this had ha 
3 the King was going to Dinner, in oo 
ick, as before, when this Spark ſtept briſkly up 
to the King, and held out his Hand to take the 
Rings, when the King whiſpered in his Ear theſe 
Words; Be content with thoſe you have had alm. 
dy, theſe will ſerve another. You ſee, this Sarcaſn 
was both witty, yer grave, and truly worthy the 
Magnanimity of an Alexander. IR 
Something like this is, when a Man, in gen 
tile Expreſſions, blames ſome Vice, or any thicg 
that deſerves Reprehenſion; as it happened one 
to a certain Gentleman of rhe General's Rerinur, 
who, after the Action of Cirignola, when allwa 
ſafe and quiet, came up to him, as richly: accou- 
tred as he might be, and ready to engage.” Upon 
which, the General, turning to Don Ugo di Car- 
dona, ſaid, you need not be afraid now of any 
more Tempeſts, for St. Hermes has appeared. Th 
Expreflion, how quaint ſoever, was yet very | 
vere and pungent 3 for, you know, St. Herne, 
according to the Tradition of Sailors, always ap- 
ears after a Storm, and is a Sign of a Calm z and 


- the General's Meaning was, that, when this Get- 


tleman appeared, it was a Sign the Danger Ws 
over. | 
And, when OZavian Ubaldino was, ſometime 
ſince, at Florence, in company with ſeveral Cu. 
| Zens 


( 203) 
zens of great Authority, the Diſcourſe turned u 

on War and e one of them aſked 9 
whether he knew Antonello da Forli, who. was 
then fled out of the State of Florence; Octavian 
anſwered, . I have no great Knowledge of him, 


4 


but I have heard, he is a very nimble Soldier. It 


\ 


not ſtay ſo long as to alk leave to go. | 

Thoſe Taunts are alſo very ſharp and touching, 
when a Perſon, from the Diſcourſe of another 
he talks with, draws what he would not; as his 
Highneſs my Lord Duke did, in Diſcourſe; with 
the Officer that loſt St. Leo, when this State was 
taken by Pope Alexander, and given to Nuke Va- 
lentine. The Duke was then at Venice, and ma- 
ny of his Subjects came continually to him, to 
give him private Information how Matters of 
State paſled, and, amongſt the reſt, came this 
Officer, who, after he had excuſed himſelf the 
beſt he could, laying all the Blame on his unhap- 
py Deſtiny, My Lord, ſaid he, doubt not, but 
I can yet find out a way to retake St. Leo. Pri- 
thee, ſaid the Duke, trouble thy ſelf no more a- 
bout it, for, in loſing it, thou haſt already put it 
into a way of being retaken. 

Like to this is a certain ſubtle Diſſimulation; as 
when a Man of Prudence makes ſemblance not ta 
underſtand what he really does; as Frederick, Mar- 
quiſs of Mantua, who, being importunately tet 
zed by a troubleſome Fellow, that complained of 
one of his Neighbours taking the Pigeons out of 
his Doye-houſe with Snares, and was all the while 
dangling one in his Hand, hanging by the Foot 
in a Snare, which he had found killed after that 
manner; the Marquiſs anſwered him, there would 
be a Remedy for it. 
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ſcems ſoy - replied another Florentine, for he did 
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The Fellow would not be ſatisfied, hut cotti- 


( 


nued, reprating his Complaint, and ſhewing the 


Pigeon: But pray, my Lord, faid he (ſeveral 


times over) what ſhould a Man do in this Matter ? 


The Marquißs, at laft, replied ; my Advice is, that 


the Pigeon ſhould by no means be buried in the 


Church, for, ſince he has hanged himſelf; it isa 


* 


plain Caſe, he was in Deſpair, and ought" not to 
ave Chriſttan Burial. Ho 9599 


Something, not unlike this, was, what Scipio 


Nafica ſaid to Ennius. Scipio went to Ennius's 
Houſe to ſpeak with him, and called out to bim 
in the Street. The Maid looked out, and aid, 
he was not within; and Scipio very plainly heard 
Ennias himſelf bid the Maid tell him, he was not 
at home; upon which he went away. Some lit- 
tle time after Eunius came to Scipio's Houle, and 
called out to him in the Street; to whom Stipio 
NRmſelf, with a loud Voice, anſwered, that he was 
not at home. How ! faid Ennizs, and do not! 
know your Voice? You have not much Breed- 
ing in you, I ſee, ſaid Scipio; I believed your 
Servant t'other Day, when ſhe told me you were 
not at home, and now you won't believe me, tho 
I tell you ſo my ſelf. | ; 

It is likewiſe very _—_—_ when a Man is 
touched after the ſame manner he touched his Fel. 
low; as Alonſo Carillo, in the Court of Spain; 
who, having committed certain Tricks of Youth, 
of no great Moment, was, by the King's Order, 
ſent to Priſon, and kept there one Night. The 
next Day, when he came to Court, and went it- 
to the Preſence- Chamber, where ſeveral Lords 


and Ladies were making themſelves merry with 


his Confinement, amongſt whom Donna Boadilla 


took moſt Liberty; Signor Alonſo, ſaid ſhe, | 
— F K Was 
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was in great Pain for you; for as — that 
knew your Perfections, was afraid the King would 
have hanged you. Indeed, Madam, replied 4. 
Jonſo immediately, I was a little in doubt of it my 


ſelf; however, I was in hopes, you would'have 


ou ſee, how witty and biting this was; for 
in Spain (as in many Places elſewhere) the Cu- 
ſtom is, when a Man is led to Execution, if a 
common Proſtitute will beg him for her Huſband, 
it ſaves his Life. FW $2010, 8 m ei 
After this manner, Raphael anſwered two Car- 
dinals, with whom he was pretty familiar; dar | 
to make him entertain them with Diſcourſe, found 
fault with a fine Picture of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
ſaying, that they had too much red in their Faces. 
y Lords, ſaid Raphael immediately, do not won- 
der at it, for T drew them fo on purpoſe z for one 
may well believe, that St. Peter and St. Paul are 
full as red in Heaven, and bluſh for Shame thar 
their Church is governed by ſuch as you. | 
That kind of joking too is not unpleaſant, that 
has in it a certain Suſpicion of Laughter ; as when 
a Huſband lamented much for the Loſs ot his 
Wife, who had hanged her ſelf upon a Fig. Tree; 
another came to him, and, pulling him by the 
Sleeve, ſaid, Friend, will you do me the Fayour 
as to let me have a Branch of that Tree, that I 
may engraft it on ſome Tree in my Garden? 
Some ſeſts, 
being ſpoken ſoftly, with a certain kind of Gra- 
vity; as When a certain Countryman was carry- 
ing a Trunk upon his Shoulders, and chancing to 
hit Cato wich it, cried, By your Leave; Cato im- 
mediate ly anſwered, Haſt thou any thing upon thy 
Shoulders, but that Trunk ? 
* 
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again, may be called patient, as 
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It makes one alſo laugh, when a Man has. com» 
mitted an Error, and, to make amends for it, 
ſpeaks, on purpoſe; ſomewhat that ſecms fooliſh, 
and yet tends to the End he deſigned. it, ul 
makes uſe of it, that he may not appear out 
Countenance, or ſeem any ways hindred in his De, 
by; long ſince, in the Council-Chamber, at 
Florence, where there were two Adverſaries; one 
whom, who was of the Houſe of 4/tovit, 
ept heartily; one, who fate next him, to make 
a little Diverſion, tho' his Adverſary, who was of 
the Family of Alamanni, had ſaid nothing all that 
Day, jogged him with his Elbow, and waked 
him, Bont you hear, ſaid he, what ſuch a one 
ſays ? anſwer quickly, for the Lords aſk your O- 
Pinion, Upon which, Altopiti, rubbing his Eyes, 
Rood upon his Feet, and, without any Delibera- 
tion, ſaid, My Lords, I ſay the clean contrary to 
What Alamanni has been talking of. I have (aid 
nothing all this Day, ſaid Alamanni. No matter; 
to whatever you will ſay, replied the other, im- 
mediately. | 5 
Aſter this manner did Doctor Seraphin treat a 
certain Countryman, who received ſuch an unhap- 
y Stroke, that his Eye was really quite out; 
ET he was reſolved to go to this Phyſician 
for Advice. Seraphin, when he had looked upon 
it, tho' he knew it was paſt Remedy, yet to get 
Money out of him, promiſed to-cure him, 
came to him every Day for his Fees, telling him, 
that in fix or ſeven Days time, at fartheſt, he 
ſhould fee with it again. The poor Countryman 
gave him all the little he had, but when he ſaw 


the Cure deferred from time to time, he began 
to be very uncaſy with the Doctor, and ſaid, he 


was 
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was nothing the better, for he could. ſee-no more 


( - 


with that Eye, than if he had none in his Head. 
At laſt Seraphin, perceiving, there was nothing 
more to be got, ſaid, you muſt have Patience, dear 
Brother, for you have quite loſt your Eye, and 
there is no Remedy for it, pray God, you do not 
loſe the other too. At this the Countryman fell 
a weeping, and ſaid, Sir, you have robbed me of 
my Money, I'll complain to the Duke; and made 
the moſt ſorrowful Lamentation in the World. 
Then ſaid the Doctor in a Rage, and to clear him- 
ſelf, Thou Villain, what, thou wouldeſt have two 
Eyes, as Citizens and Gentlemen have, wouldeſt 
thou? get thee gone, in the Devil's Name. This 
was ſpoken in ſuch a Fury, that it frightened the 
oor Fellow, who went quietly away, imagining 

e was in'the wrong. eee 310 
It is no leſs entertaining, when 'one interprets 
any thing in a jocoſe manner; as when Raphael 
de Pazzi, ſeeing a Letter that the Prior of Meſ⸗ 
ſina had written to a Miſtreſs of his, with this 
Superſcription, To that Perſon, who is the Cauſe 
of all my Pain: This is directed, certainly, ſaid 
he, to Paulo Tholaſa. Imagine how this ſet all 
the Company a laughing, for they all knew, this 
Perſon had lent the Prior ten thouſand Ducats, 
which, by reaſon of his extravagant way of Liv- 

ing, he knew not how to pay. Ur 
Somewhat like this, Coſinus de Medicis (aid to a 
Friend of his, that had more Money than Wit, 
and, by Coſinus's Intereſt, had got an Employ- 
ment out of Florence: at his Departure from that 
City, he aſked Coſmus, what Methods he ſhould 
take, for the betterexecuting of his Othce, Cloath 
your ſelf in Scarlet, ſaid Coſmus, and ſpeat little. 
And Count Lewis here, not long ſince, to * 
| | that 
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that baba mind to paſs incognito, in a Place of Dan- 
ger, and knew not how to diſguiſe himſelf, and 
albed his Advice, ſaid; Pritbee, dreſs thy folf lite 
4 Doctor, or ſome other Habity that Wiſemen Ne 
| #0 wear, 
Cianotto de Pines: ſaid to a Perſon, that had a 
ind to make himſelf a Coat of Arms, of as ma- 
7 raps Colours, as could be invented; Tale 
Words and Actions of the Cardinal of Pavis, 
end you need ſeek no farther. | 
A Man ſometimes laughs at things, which bos 
no manner of Agreement with each other; 
the other Day, when the Pope ſent for Signor 05 
ovanni Luca da Pontremoli, and S. Domenico della 
Porta, who, you know, are both crooked, and 
made them Auditors of the Rota, ſaying, that he 
intended to bring the Rota into a right Frame: 
Surely, ſaid M. Latin Juvenale, that ſtood by, 
our holy Father is miſtaken, if he thinks he can 
bring the Rota into a right Frame, with bes 
crooked People. 
It provokes, no leſs, to Laughter, when a Man 
nts the thin "gs that is told him, and more, but 
5 Rems to underſtand it otherwiſe: As, when Cap- 
tain Peralta was to encounter Aldana at ſingle 
Combat, Molart, who was Aldana's Patron, re- 
2 him to ſwear, whether he had about him 
Charms, or Enchantment, againſt being 
e ? Peralta anſwered, that he had about 
him neither Charm, nor Enchantment, nor Re- 
lique, nor any manner of Devotion, in which be 


bad any kind of Faith. Hold, faid Molart, do 


not give your ſelf any farther Trouble, for I be- 
lieve, without ſwearing, that you have even no 
Faith i in Jeſus Chriſt. 


Metaphors, likewiſe, are ſometimes very ery age 
able; 


\ 
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able; as, when Marcantonio had made a Come 
which was very long, and of many Acts, Bothon 
da Ceſena (aid to him, To make a Theater to 
r Comedy, you'll have Occaſion for as much 
Wood; as is in 2 but to act thy Trage 
Sg w Pieces will be & 
in 


many tunes 4 Word, 
Wh ues 5 is a ſecret e far f 
what, apparently, he wr oy ay as my Lo 
Governour here, being in Company, where th 
were diſcourſing ola certain General, who, x 
his Life long, was, for the moſt part, beaten, 
and then, by Accident, gained a Battle; the Per- 
ſon, who entertained the Company with. the Re- 
lation, ſaid, when the General made his Eatry 
into that Towr, he was dreſt in Crimſon Velvet, 
which he wore always after his Victories. , 
likely then, laid my Lord Goyernour, it was: 7 
New. 

One alſo is apt to ugh," when, at any time, 4 


Man makes Anſwer to the Perſon he talks with, 
to what he did not ſay; or ſeems to believe he bas | 
done that, which he has not, but ought to baye 
done. As Andrew Cofia, when he went to vilit 
2 Gentleman, who not very civilly let him 
a long time, while he himſelf ſat at his Ea 
Since you command me, Sir, ſays he, to ſit, 1 
ſhall obey you, aud fat down accordingly. 
We likewiſe laugh, when a Perſon, with 4 
good Grace, accuſes himſelf of ſome Error. As; 
the other Day, when I ſaid to my 125 Duke's 
Chaplain, that his Highneſs had a Chaplain, that 
could ſay Maſs ſooner than he could. That's im- 
poſſible, ſaid he, whiſpering me in the Ear; for, 
between 
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between n you and I, 1 Nip Ger above one etl 
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Ik is, in like wanyer, very Aiverting, and enten 
taiding, and nd ways fan Wee the ' Dighity 
Perſons of Grayity, e MA n Aitthbrity, 

ro 


anſwer contrary Expeckation 5 thoſc 
talk with, as iy * x. 1 7775 poken fo, 

.: As, heretofore, when 1} burfus "the Bf 

of Arragos, 28. one of {his Rętinue d 

4 5 he dreamed the laſt Night, his M jelly 
Na, iven rem ro hitn; br #64 vg after, th che ah | 
that bis M {ly bad given him à go Su 
in golden Nane Por the futy 8 Ls the Ring 


5 with 4 Cerca kind of and Sulpi⸗- 
0 
With all Hl urniture, 25 he told'the 
Gegrleman faid, he dreamed the N ighr IS 
11 
UT no more Credit to Preuß, or e are! 
al FAY 0 15 


ite me for EF Let the b ie talk 
on, ſaid the Pope, there” 8 nothing in it, depend 


pon it. 
1 could, my Lords, perhaps, beſides whatT bave t 


Iready mentioded, inſtance a great ma 21 th 


hence one may draw matter for jocole and plete * 
ſant Sentences ; as things ſpoken with Fear, Wol- 
der, Threatening.out of order, or with too much 
Anger; as alſo certain new Caſes, which make 
one lau N they happen; ſometimes Silenck, 
with a kind of Wonder; nay, Laughing itſelf 
unexpectedly, and without any ſeeming Cauſe, 


has the like Effect. Bur, I think, of this I have 
; ſpoken. 
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ſpoken ſufficierifly'z for choſe kinds of Jeſls 


which cotifiſt in Words, do not, I believe, exe 


ceed thoſe we have been diſcourſing ot. 
As for choſe, which conſiſt in Action, though 
chere may be an infinity of them, yet they mn 
be reduced intò a few' Principles. But, in bo 
kinds, the Chief End is to debelve Opinion, and 
to eee n Perſon, you diſcourſe 
with, e and, to make ſt agtèeable, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, it be ſeaſoned with this Decepti- 
on, whether dne would ridicule, reprehend, or 
make Cotnpariſois, ot the like. 
But though all theſe kinds excite Mirth and 
Laughter, yet, even in this, they have different 

Eferts; tome liavitig in them a certain Elega 
and modeſt Agteeableneſs, others touch one fome- 
times privately, and ſometimes moreopenly. Some 
Sorts, again, carry with them an Air of Luxu- 
riancy ; ſome make one la 
ſoon as they are ſpoken; others; the mote one 
thinks on them; ſome make one bluſh, and ſome 
provoke one a little to Anger: But, in all theſe, 
a Man muſt confider the Diſpoſition of the Minds 
of the Hearers; becauſe, to People in Adverſity, 
fuch a merry way of Expreſſion too often augments 
their Affliction; and there are ſome Infirmitics, 
that the more one applies a Medicine to them, the 
worſe they are. eee 
Provided, then, the Courtier, in this, have re- 
gard to Time, the Perſon he ſpeaks to, his Rank 
and Quality, and not to uſe it too often, (for, in 
reality, it would be tireſome to one to hear a Man 
continue his Witticiſms all Day long, and with- 
out Occaſion) he may well deſerve the Title of 
a Perſon of a 1 entertaining Humour; but 
he muſt, withall, take the greateſt Care 3 
able, 
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ugh immediately, ſo 


: . 
qble nat co bil me and hte 
083, as to make one think himill-natured 2 En» 
vious, laſhing, without a Cauſe, Pęrſons in high Au- 
thority, which is want ot Diſcretion and Prudence ; 
or. tboſe, who are in Affliction, which is Cruelty, 
or ſuch as are known. Villains, which would. be 
_ a, downright Vanity ; or to ſpeak ſuch things, 
which, of their own Nature, are apt to give Of- 
_ fence to thoſe he would not any wile Ioblige 
Which is Mate For there are ſuch Peopl 
in the World, who think they may ſpeak wha 
| bitter things they pleaſe, without any regard to 
the Ferſon they ſpeak, to, as often as it comes in- 


n, © 157 ov dat 
Ad amongſt theſe Gentlemen are thoſe, who, 
that che may be thought to be Perſons of a prompt 
and ready Wit, rather than loſe their Jeſt, value 
not the ſullying of a Lady's Reputation, which 
indeed is horrid, and merits the greateſt Puniſh- 
ment; becauſe, in this, the fair Sex are in the 
Number. of the wretched and unhappy ; and there- 
{ns by no means deſerve to be ſeverely treated in 
reſpect, as having no Weapon to defend 
r Lan 
- But, beſides all other Qualities, he that would 
8 agreeable and entertaining, ought; ro be 
rmed of a Nature apt to all kinds of Pleaſantry, 
and there to ſuit and frame all his Words and Ge- 
ſtures, and even his Looks too; which, the gra- 
ver they are, and more compoſed, ſo much the 
more witty, and agreeable to the Auditors, do 
they make what he has to ſax. 
But you, Signor Frederict, who thought to 
xepoſe under this my Tree, and in my dry and wi- 
thered Diſcourſe, I make no doubt, have, by 
this time, repented yourſelf, and think you are 


now 


* 
« Y - 
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6113) 2 
now in no better a Place than an Inn at Monte» 
z. You would, therefore, do very well, like 
an experienced Courtier, to get rid of 'a bad Inn, 
to riſe ſomewhar before your Hour, and ſer for- 
ward on your Journey. Lo 5 SINE 
Nay Sir, anſwered Signor Frederick,/I am come 
to ſo good an Inn, that I have a mind to ſta 
longer, than I thought to do at firſt. 1 ſhall 
therefore repoſe here a little longer, till you have 
finiſhed the Diſcourſe you began; of which you 
have omitted one part that you mentioned at the 
Beginning, I mean, of ſuch Jeſts, which conſiſt 
in Action; and, to deprive the Company of this, 
| can by no means think you would do well. 

And, as you have already ſhewn us a great many 
hne Things, relating to witty Sayings, and given 
us Courage to make ule of them, by the Exam- 
pc of ſo many bright Vits, great Men, Princes, 

ings, and Popes, I ſuppoſe, likewiſe, in what 
relates to Action, you will ſo well inform us, that 
ve may have the Hardineſs to play ſome of theſe 

Devices againſt yourſelf. 90 

You won't be the firſt, replied Bibiena, ſmiling, 
nd, perhaps, it may never be your Fortune; for 
| have fo often received theſe Favours, that it 
makes me look carefully about me; as Dogs, that 
have been ſaluted with a Kettle of hot Water, 
re afraid of the cold. However, fince you will 
we me ſpeak ſomewhat on this Subject, I fancy 
ſhall diſpatch it in a very few Words. 

In my Opinion, then, à merry Prank is nothing 
ut an agreeable Deceit in ſuch Matters, as give 
o Offence at all, or very little; and even as mer- 

Diſcourſe, ſpeaking what one does not — 
rates Laughter; > does no leſs, in this Caſe, 
act what is contrary WE: and theſe 

| | are 
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are ſo much the more agreeable, the fuller t 


are of Wit and Modeſty. For he that will put 
this in Practice, without reſpect of Perſons, 


Time, and Place, very often gives Offence; 
whence ariſe frequently great Diſorders, and per- 
petual Enmity, and Hate. 3/132 46 ve 
But the Topicks, whence a Man may derive 
theſe agreeable Deceits in Fact, are the very ſame 
that are in thoſe that conſiſt in Words; to avoid 
therefore Repetition, I ſhall ſay no more; but 
there are two Species, each of which may again 
be divided into more: One is, when a Man, af. 
ter a very witty and agreeable manner, deceiyes 
another; and the other Species is, when a Man 
lays, as it were, a Net, and ſhews a kind of Bait, 

3 by that means makes another deceive him- 
ſelf. 

. Of the firſt was that, which, within theſe few 
Days, happened to two Ladies, (whom I will not 
name) by means of a Spaniard, called Caftilio. 

Why will you not name them, ſaid the Duch- 
eſs ? becauſe, Madam, anſwered Bibiena, I would 
not have them take it in ill part. There is no 
Fear of that, replied the Ducheſs, ſmiling, fot ! 
cannot ſce how it is inconſiſtent with good-Man- 
ners, ſometimes to practiſe this with great Men, 
as well as Ladies; and, I have heard, ſuch have 
been uſed to Duke Frederick, Alphonſus King ot 
Arragon, to Iſabella Queen of Spain, and to many 
other great Princes; and they not only did not 
take it ill, but rewarded the Actors of them very 
largely. | , 

Neither on this Hope, Madam, ſaid Bibnu, 
do I intend to name them. Say, as you pleale, 
{aid the Ducheſs. x 

Not many Days fince, proceeded Bibiena, 4 

e 


(rj) | 
the Court that I mean, "there came a Peaſant of 
Bergamo, to ſerve a Man of Quality in the fame 
Court, who was fo well cloathed and accoutred, 
thar, though his former Employment was' only to 
keep Cows and Oxen, and he knew nothing elſe ; 
4 Man, that had not heard him ſpeak, would 
ve taken him for an accompliſhed Gentleman. 
Now when the two Ladies were informed, 
that there was arrived a Spaniard, one of Cardi- 
nal Borgia's Domeſticks, . whoſe Name was Cafti- 
lio, a Man of Wit, an expert Muſician, Dancer, 
and the moſt accompliſhed Courtier in all Spain, 
they longed very much to have a little Talk with 
him, and ſent immediately to him, for that pur- 
poſe ; and after ſeveral Compliments, and a very 
honourable Reception, they made him fit down, 
and began to entertain him with very great re- 
ſpect, in the Preſence of a great many People, of 
whom there were very few that did not know 
him to be a Bergamaſco Cowkeeper ; who, ſeeing 
the Ladies entertain him with ſuch Reſpect ut 
Cwility, burſt out into a loud Laughter ; and 
the more, becauſe the good Man ſpoke ſtill his 
tive Language, the mere 8 : , 
But the Gentlemen, who invented this Deceit, 
had firſt told the Ladies, that, amongſt other 
things, he was a great Diſſembler, and 0 85 all 
Tongues excellently well, eſpecially the Country, 
opeech of Lombaruy; ſo that they thought he 
counterfeited, and very often would turn to one 
mother with a kind of Aſtoniſhment, and ſay, 
this,is prodigious, | you ſee how well he counter- 
ets our Language. In ſhort, this Entertain- 
ment laſted fo long, that every one's Sides aked 
vith Laughing ; and he could not chuſe himſelf 
but mis many Tokens of his real Nobility of 
| ; L 2 | Birth, 


(61169 
Birth, that at laſt thoſe Ladies (but with much 
ado) believed him to be th Man he was in reality. 
Such Deceits as theſe we {ce daily s but, among 
the reſt, thoſe give one a great deal of Diverſion, 
which at firſt put a Man into à Fright, and at 
laſt end in Security ; and he, that was, thus, de- 
ceived, "laughs himſelf, when he perceives, that 

in reality he was afraid at nothing 
As one Night, when Ik at an Inn in Paglia, 
there happened to be in * — Place three Com- 
panions ; two were of Piſloia, and the. other of 
Prato, who, after Supper (as 1s often done) went 
e ; , e © Tong 75 of the Piſtoians, 
oſing every Farthing of his Money, began to 
carl the ear and A a Rag — op The 


other two, after they had played a while longer, 
agreed to put this —— ck upon 3 

So ſoon as ever they found he was aſleep, they 
blew out the Candles; and, raking up the Embem, 
8 K to ſpeak aloud, and make the greateſt Noiſe 
and Contention in the World, as if they were 
wrangling about their Play. One ſaid, you took 
the Card underneath ; tother denied it, and (aid, 
he would not loſe the Fluſh ; and thus ſquabliag 
and making a ſtrange Clamour, their Companion 
awaked, and hearing them talking, as tho" they 
had ſeen the Cards, opened his Eyes a little; but 
when he could ſee Kean in the Room, What 
a Devil, ſaid he, makes you make this Noiſe al 


Night for? . 
again to Sleep 


After that he laid him down 
The other two Companions gave him no manger 
of Anſwer, but till continued their Noiſe, dil 
he was a little pw y-] awake; when he moe 
ed very much, and ſeeing, for certain, that/the!s 
was neither Fire, nor any kind of Liste and 


nding 
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oo 
finding that they ſtill kept on playing, and quat- 
lng he faid, And how can you ſee the Cards 
without Light? Upon which one of them an- 
ſwered; I fancy thou haſt loſt — Sight as well 
a3 ty Money, don't you fec-we have two Can- 


At this 'the other, who was in Bed, railing 
himſelf upon his Elbows, in an angry Tone cri- 
ed, either I am drunk, or mad, ot both of you 
lie damnably. Upon which the others got up, 
and went feeling along to the Bed, and laughing, 
pretended, that he had only a mind to banter 
them. Indeed, ſaid he, 1 do not ſee you, as 1 
hope to be ſaved. Lord have Mercy upon us! 
faid one of the others to his Companion, in a 
kind of Surpriſe, perhaps he ſpeaks in'a Dream, 
reach me the Candle, and let us fee, - perhaps he 
has ſome Impediment in his Sight. 

Then the poor Wretch thought he was cer- 


WH coy blind, and fell into Tears, Oh F riends ! faid 
be, I am blind, and immediately began to call 
' WH upon our Lady of Loretto, and beſeech her to 
> pardon all his ſwearing and curſing for the Loſs 
of his Money. | r 
The two Companions ſtill comforted him, and 
ad, it is not poſſible but thou ſhouldeſt ſee us: 
1 WI "* 15 fome Fancy got into thy Head. O Saint Au- 


tonio / ſaid he, it is no Fancy, for I ſee no more 
than if T had no Eyes at all in my Head. TEE 
Sight is clear enough, ſaid they, and ſaid to eac 
other, ſee how well he opens his Eyes, and how 
well they look, who would believe he could not 
ſee? This ſet him a weeping ten times faſter, and 
he begged God's Mercy, and called upon' all the 
daints of Heaven to his Aſſiſtance. « 
Brother, ſaid they, we are glad to fee you fo 


I 3 very 
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v nitent; but, whatever you do, make a Vow 
oy bare-footed and bare-legged to our Lady of 
Loretto, for that is the beſt Remedy we can ad- 
viſe you to at preſent. | In the mean time wel 
go to Aquapendente, and the other Towns here- 
abour, to get ſome Phyſician, for you ſhall want 

no proper Aſſiſtance, by the Help of God. 
Ah Dear! and may our bleſſed Lady reward 
you for your Charity to a wicked Sinner, ſaid the 
oor Wretch; and immediately getting upon his 
Knees in the Bed, with Abundance of Tears, and 
a a moſt bitter Repentance for his Sins, he made 


o 


ſolemn, Vow to cur Lady of Loretto, | that be 


would offer to her a Pair of Eyes of Silver, and 
eat no Fleſh, upon HYedneſdays, nor Eggs up- 
on Fridays, and faſt every Saturday with Bread 
and Water, in Honour of her Ladyſbip, if ſhe gave 
him the Grace to receive bis Sight again. 
The two Companions hearing this, for they 
went but into the next Room, and lighting 
Candle came running in laughing, and ſtood be. 
fore the poor Fellow; who, tho' he was rid of 
ſo Aren Agony, remained yet ſo much aſto- 
niſhed with his former Fright, that he-could not 
ſpeak a Word, while the others did nothing but 
twit him, and tell him, he was bound in Confcr 
ence to the Performance of «thoſe Vows, «by 
means of which he had fo graciouſly received whit 
he deſired. .-{ 1 i 
Oft the next Species of agreeable Deceits, ot 
merry Pranks, that is, when a Man deceives him 
ſelf, I ſhall give you no other Example than whit 
happened to my ſelf not long ſince. For this Car 
nival, now laſt paſt, my Lord Cardinal of St. Peter 
ad vincula,who knows what Pleaſure I take in being 
in Maſquerade, and playing thoſe diverting Tricks 
by, | we 


| 
| 
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we are now diſcourſing of, with Friers; having 
firſt given Order for what he intended ſhould hap- 
pen, came one Day with my Lord of Arragon, and 
other Cardinals, to the Windows, to ſee the 
Maſkers paſs by, as is cuſtomary in Rome. 

Being then maſked, I paſſed by on Horſe-back, 
amongſt the reſt, and when I ſaw, on one fide of the 
Way, a Frier ſtanding, as it were, in a deep Study 
with himſelf, I thought I had found what I wanted, 
and immediately made up to him, like a Hawk 
to his Prey; and —— ny his Name, and he 
told me, I made as if I knew him very well, and 
with a great many fine Words began to make 
him believe, that the Officers were in queſt of 
him, on Account of certain Informations given 
in againſt him, and perſuaded him to go with me 
to the Canrellaria, and that there I would rake 
care of him. | | aka enn 

The Frier, all diſmayed and trembling, ſeemed 
3 at a ſtand what to do, and faid, he was afraid 
of being taken, if he ſhould go far from San Cel- 
ſo; however I ſtill comforted him as well as I could, 
and {aid ſo much 45 that he leaped up be- 
hind me; at which I certainly concluded my De- 
fires were fully accompliſhed, and began to ride 
up and down the Corſo ; my Horſe kicking and 
wincing all the while like mad. 

Imagine what a comical Sight it muſt have 
been, to ſee a Frier on Horſeback, behind a 
Maſker, with his little ſhort Cloak flying abroad, 
and his Head jogging to and fro, that one would 
have thought he would have tumbled down eve- 
ry Moment: And now the Gentlemen began to 
hurl Eggs out of the Windows at us, and after- 
wards, at their Example, every body that was 
there ; ſo that Hail never came thicker, nor with 
x I 4 greater 
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er Violence than the Eggs, which far the 

mot part fell upon me. But, becauſe I was 
milked. I valued it not, imagining all this Merri- 
ment had been levelled at the poor Frier, and not 
at me, and therefore went prancing up and down 
the Street ſeveral times, with this Fury of Hell 
hanging on my Shoulders; and tho” the Frier, i 
2 Weeping Tone, frequently intreated me to (et 
him down, and not to ſhew ſo much Diſreſpett 
to the Order, yet would this Rogue, every now 
and then, get Eggs from the Footmen, who were 
planted there on purpoſe, and pretending to graſp 


me cloſe, for fear of falling, ſqueeſe them into | 


my Boſom, and as often upon my Head and Fore: 
head. So that you muſt imagine I was in a very 
fine Condition. . 
At laſt, when every body was weary with laughs 
ing, and throwing Eggs, he leapt down, and pul- 
ling back his Hood, diſcovered a buſhy Head of 
uncombed Hair, and ſaid to me, Signor Bernard, 
don't. you know me ? and ran away; and who 
ſhould this raſcally Frier be, but a Groom, that 
belonged to the Stables of St. Peter ad Finculs, 
and looked after my Mule. At this I was ſo much 
ſurpriſed, that I could not tell which was moſt 
prevominant in me, Vexation, Anger, or Shame. 
However, I thought it the beſt way to get home, 
as faſt as I ons the next Morning durſt not 
ſtir abroad; and the Laughing at this merry En- 
counter did not laſt the Day following only, but 
continues yet, to this very time. At this Bibiens 
pauſing a little, the Company fell a laughing, and 
a little after he proceeded after this manner. 
Another Species of theſe merry Tricks is, when 
one believes a Man will do what in reality he does 
not deſign to do: As once, upon , 
W 
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where Beccadello and I were walking and fooling 
together one Eyening,. after Supper, we began 
to take hold of one another, as going to wreſtle, for 
there was no body beſides, at that dime, upon the 
Bridge: however, while we were playing after 
this manner, came by two Frenchmen, who, ſceing 
us in this Poſture, us, What was the matter, 
and believing us in carneſt, endeavoured to part 


us. 288 5 ＋ 221 | 
Then ſaid I immediately, help, Gentlemen, for 
this poor Man is mad, at certain times of the 
Moon, and now he is going to throw himſelf o- 
er the Bridge. At this they both laid hold of poor 
e did alſo, and held him very cloſe; and 
be continually, at the ſame time, crying out, that 
I was out of my Wits, ſtruggled Sox's all his Pow - 
er to get away, and this made us hold him ſt ill 
the faſter. At this the People came about us, and 
the more poor Beccadello laid about him with his 
Hands and Feet, for now he really began to be 
angry, the greater grew the Concourſe of the 
People; who, ſeeing him ſtruggl 


e b e — man- 
ner, for indeed he was very ſtrong, they yer 
believed he had a mind to r 
River, which made them throng cloſe about him, 
and carry him above Ground to his Lodging; 
ſweating and fatigued, without his Hat, and all 
pale for Shame and Anger, nor would all he 
could ſay ſignify any thing, partly, becauſe the 
Frenchmen did not very well underſtand him, and 
partly, becauſe I went along with him to his 
Lodging, lamenting all the While his being thus 
out of his Senſes, 7 drei n 58 © 
cannot ſay, but this was carrying the Matter 
a little too far; much farther, indeed, than at ſirſt 
| AT an there was no going back, Becta» 


dello 
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dello was out of Humour a good while; but on 
Reflection, that if we had undeceived the Mul- 
titude, it might have been of worſe Conſequence, 
it ſoon blew — | s rl 
One may relate a great deal upon this Subj 
but it is enough Ay) cher the Topicks we 
theſe merry Actions are derived, are the very fame 
as thoſe we have mentioned, in relation to Jeſts, 
or merry Sayings; and of theſe there are infinite 
Examples, which we ſee every Day; and, amongſt 
the reſt, there are a great many, and thoſe very 
aſant too, in Boccacio's Novels; as thoſe that 
Bruno and Buffalmacco played with their Friend 
Calendrino, and Maſter 2 as alſo ſeveral in 
relation ro Women, which indeed are very plea- 
fanr, -witty, and diverting. 
I remember, in my Time, ſeveral Perſons, that 
have. been thus merrily diſpoſed ; among the reſt, 
Pontio, a Sicilian, who ſtudied at Padua; who, 
ſeeing one Day a country Fellow with a Couple 
of far Capons (Scholars are hungry) pretended 
to buy them; and having agreed upon the Price, 
bid the Man come along with him to his Lodg- 
ings, and he would not only pay him his Money, 
but give him ſomewhat for his Breakfaſt. - The 
Fellow followed, and Pontio brought him to'a 
Place, where ſtood a ſquare Bell-Tower, ſepart- 
ted from the Church ſo far, that People could 7 
round it; and directly over againſt one of t 
Sides of it was a little Street. . Wk | 
Here Pontio, having before hand reſolved what 
to do, ſaid to the Countryman; I have laid, ſaid 
he, theſe two Capons upon a Wager, with a Gen- 
tleman of my Acquaintance, who ſays, that this 
Tower is forty Foot about, and J fay, no; and, 
juſt as I met with thee, _— Friend,- I bought 
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2 Bottom of Packthread \to meaſure it, 4 


pulls the Packthread out of his Pocket; har 


think you, honeſt Friend? 


Why faith, Maſter, ſaid he, it may be ſoy! and 


it may not be 10 11 do not know, but you Scho- 
lards know a great deal. Nay, replied Pontio, it 
muſt be meaſured, that's certain; here, honeſt 
Friend, take” hold of the String, and ſtand you 
{till 3 bur, now I think on't, give me the Capons, 
(you'll breakfaſt with me, d'ye hear) they will 
be troubleſome, for you muſt hold with both 


Hands. This being done, he began to unravel 


the Bottom, and go round the Tower, as tho“ 
he had a mind to meaſure it, having firſt made 
the Man ſtand ſtill, and hold the Packthread di- 
rely on the oppoſite Side of the Tower to that 
which faced the little Street; to which, as ſoon 
as he came, he drove a Nail into the Wall; 
tying thereon the Packthread, and without any 
more Ceremony marched off with the Ca 
The Countryman ſtood ſtill a good while very 
patiently ; but, after having called out ſeveral 
times to bid the Scholar make haſte, and finding 
it to no purpoſe, reſolved to go and ſee what was 
the Matter, and found only a Nail and a few 
Yards of Packthread for his Fowls; but as this 
was an Action entirely diſhoneſt; fo is it, of conſe- 
uence, entirely unworthy a Gentleman; who in 
all his Mirth and Diverſions ſhould ſtill have a 
ſtrict Regard to his Honour, and do nothing that 
may look little, or ſully his Reputation. 
There are many other Perſons,” who have bad 


a wonderful Talent at theſe things; — = the 


reſt, Conella, and Meliolo, in thoſe Days; and in our 


times, the two reverend Fathers here, Mariana, 


and Serafino, and many others, whom you all 
know. 
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know. But thoſe, which a Gourtier may practiſe, 
ought to be ſuch as are far from Scurrility and 
Littleneſs of Thought; or doing things mean, 
and really diſhoneſt, like Pontio, which, at beſt, 
are fit more for Buffoons and Jackpuddings, than 
a Man of Quality, and a fine Gentle: or Cour« 


Her. 4220 6 * oy” 14s) {1 

Let him alſo take great Care not to be too bit- 
ter or ſevere, but above all, as in every thing 
elle, have a particular Regard to the Ladies, eſpe- 
cially in what may in the leaſt touch upon their 
Vou are too partial to the Women, 


nor, {aid Pallavicino; and why will you have the 
Men be more reſpectful to the Women, than the 
Women to the Men ? do not you think, our 
Honour ought to be as dear to us, as theirs to 
them ? or, that the Ladies may jeſt at, and ban- 
ter us, and ſay all the picquing things imaginable 
againſt us, without Reſerve, and we ſtand ſtill, 
without ſaying any thing, unleſs it be to thank 
I do not ſay, anſwered Bibiena, but that the 
Ladies ought to keep within the Bounds I have 
preſcribed in general, and conſequently, even in 
relation to us; but I fay, that they may with 
reater Liberty be witty upon us, in reſpect of 
Pichoneff becauſe we ourſelves have arbitraril 
eſtabliſhed for a Law, that in us a diſſolute Li 
is no Vice, Fault, or Infamy at all; and yet in the 


Ladies is ſo great a Shame, and Ignominy, that 
ſhe, who is once ſpoken ill of, whether it be true 
or falſe, the Calumny is ſo great, that her Repu- 
tation is irrecoverable for ever. Since, therefore, 
diſcourfing of a Lady's Honeſty is ſo dangerous, 
I fay, we ought by no means to ſhew our — 


good Sig · 


(ny) 
on this Subject, but on others. For when we * 
touch on this String, we exceed rhe Limits we 
have already preſcribed for æ Gentleman, - 

Here he pauſed a little; and Signor OFaviaw 
Fregoſo ſmilingly ſaid 3 Signor Pallavicine, cun 
you make an Anſwer to this Law (which you 
alledge, that we ourſelves have made) which is 
not ſo much out of Realon, as imagine ? For 
ſince Women are ſuch imp Creatures, and 
of little or no Value, in reſpect of Men, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary, ſince they are not of 
doing any excellent Action of themſelves, that 
they ſhould have a Bridle put upon them with 
Shame and Infamy z which might, in ſome ſort, 
force a few Qualities into them, and Conti- 
nence was thought the more neceſſary in them, 
than any thing elſe, for the Certainty of lawful 
Iſſue. 

So that in reality mere Force bath made the 
Men, ufe all the Policy, Arts, and Inventions, 
poſſible, to make them preſerve their Honour, and, 
as it were, to in every thing elſe they were 
of little Value, and that they might ever do con- 
trary to what they ought. 1424 

Since therefore they may run into all other Er- 
rors without Cenſure, if we ſhould only toueh 
them for thoſe Foibles, in which we own they 
ought to be borne with, they would not mind us 
at all; and we ſhould never move Laughter, which, 
you yourſelf have ſaid, is excited with ſome 
things, that are oppoſite and difagreeing to cach 
ne. :; 1 75 

Talk you thus of the Ladies, Signor Octavian, 
aid the Ducheſs, and yet complain, that they do 
not love you ? * 

I don't complain of them at all, Madam, faid 


he, 


-v 
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hes but rather thank them; for ſince they! do 
not love me, they lay me under no Obligation to 
love them; nor do I, in what I have ſaid, ſpeak 
my own Sentiments, but that Signor Ga/par might 
alledge theſe Reaſons. | af TG 
Truly, ſaid Bibiena, the Ladies would gains 
great deal, if they could but be reconciled with 

two ſuch potent ies, as you and Signor Caſs 
Lam not their Enemy, anſwered Signor Gaſpar 
Pallavicino, but you are an Enemy to the Men. 
For if you will not have the Ladies touched up- 
on this Subject, you ought, with the ſame Ju- 
ſtice, to make a Law for them to touch the Men 
in thoſe things, which are as ſhameful in us, as 
Incontinency is in them. And ſpray, Signor, tell 
me, why was it not as fit for Alonſo Carillo to 
anſwer Boadilla, after the Manner he did, by tel- 
ling her, he thought be ſhould ſave his Life, be- 
cauſe he hoped ſhe would beg him for her Huſband, 
as it was fit for her to ſay firſt, hat all, who knew 
him, thought the Ring would have hanged him? 
And why was it not as lawful for Ricciardo Mi- 
nutoli to impoſe upon Filippello's Wife, and make 
her come to that Bath, as it was for Beatrice to 
make Egano her Huſband get out of Bed, and 
Aniclino to drub him handſomely with a Cudgel, 
after he had lain a good while with her ? And 
that other Madam, that tied a Piece of Pack- 
thread to her Huſband's great Toe, and perſuaded 
him that he was out of his Wits ; fince you ſay 
theſe Things, which Boccacio relates of the Sex, 
are ſo witty and ingenious ? 1 
Then ſaid Bibiena, ſmiling; Signori, ſince. it 
has been my Part to treat only of facetious and 
diverting Diſcourſe, I do not intend to exceed 


theſe 


( 2x) 
theſe Bounds, and I think I have already ſhewn, 


why I judge it not proper to touch the Ladies ei- 
—— in Word or Action, in any thing that way: 


wen them a Rule not to be. ſevere upon the 
en, in thoſe Subjects that may do them an In- 


"Bur I ſay, that thoſe merry Pranks and Sayings, . 


which you, Signor Gaſpar, alledge as juſt, in re- 
lation to what Alonſo Carillo laid to Boadilla's: 


Wife, tho', in ſome Senſe, it ſeem to touch up- 


on her Honour, yet does not diſpleaſe me; for it 
is far fetched enough, and ſo covered, that it 
may be underſtood ſimply, as ſpoken without any 
Deſign, ſince the Words of themſelves import 
nothing ill, and he might, upon Occaſion, have af- 


firmed ſo himſelf; but what he ſaid afterwards, 
when ſeeing, drawn with Coals, upon the Gates 
of Boadilla's Houſe, a great Number of ſuch kind 


of Beaſts that are uſually painted-in Inns, took an 
Opportunity, at the Inſtant the Queen was paſ- 


ſing by, to ſay to the Counteſs of Caſtagnato; Sec, 


Madam, the Heads of the Wild Beaſts Signor Bo- 


adilla kid every Day in hunting. Now, though 
this did not want Wit, as being a Figure borrow- 


ed from Hunters, who count it an Honour to 
have a Number of Wild Beaſts Heads nailed to 
their Gates, yet is it ſcurrilous, and unbecoming 
a Gentleman. Beſides, it was not by way of 


Repartee, (as was the other) which has always. 


greater Allowance, becauſe it is ſpoken on a ſud- 
den, and it is ſuppoſed a Man is provoked to it. 
But to return to our Subject, of the m 


Tricks of Women; I do not ſay, that they do 
well to beguile their Huſbands, but I ſay, that 


ſome of thoſe Deceits, which Boccacio recites of 


Women, 


regard their Honour; and I have, in like manner, 


| 
| 
| 


thar of Ricciardo Minutoli went too far, and is 
men more ſevere than that ef Nami. 
| Rittiardo took much more from Filippello's Wits 
than Beatrice did from Egano, her Huſband z be- 
cauſe Ricciardo, with that Strata 


many Ways and Means to pleaſe the Perſon" he 
eſs the Body, but to 


7 


of Women, ate witty enough)” and eſpecial] 
— mentioned however, in my Opinion 


For 


Ny made her 
do that of her own" Accord, ch otherwiſe 
ſhe' would not haye done; and Pos of deceived 
her Huſband, that ſhe might do what ſhe had an 


Inclination to do her (elf. 
' Beatrice, (aid 8 — N ein be exenſed for 


no other Reaſon, but Love, which ought to have 


as many Grains of Allowance i in Men, as in We 


men. 
Indeed, Signor, replied Bibiena, the Paſſom 
of Love carry along with them a very great Ex- 
cuſe of every Fault ; yet, for my part, of think, 
a Gentleman, who is in Love, ought in this, as 
in every thing elſe, to be ſincere and true: And, 
if it de ſo 11 and abominable to uſe Treachery 
a Man's Enemy, conſider, how much moe 
ſo'ir muſt be, againſt a Perſon one loves. I be- 
— 5 Lover endures ſuch roy 
den Je Reſt, undergoes fo many 
gers, ſheds' ſd many Tears, and makes uſe of 6 


loves, not principally to 
wit: the {tron Phrtres of the Mind, to break in 


pieces thoſe hard Diamonds, to melt thoſe con- 


Rocks of Ice, which frequently lie with- 
in the delicate Hearts of the dear Objects of out 


'. *, ron 
This I believe to be true a) lid Pleaſure 3 


and the End, to which the Intention of a noble 
1 Is lerelled. And for my part, were I'm 


Love, 


— „ 


* 
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Love, I ſhould like it much better to know: for 
certain, that the Perſon, Y hom Lloved, amd ey 
loved me heartily again, and had given me; her;, 
Soul, without receiving any other. Satisfaßtion, 
than to enjo r her, and do rifle all het Treaſurrs,, 
2 ill and Inclination; for. ig ſuch a 
e, 1 ſhould think my ſelf only in Poſſeſſion ao 


br _ which. ane Seil -diſdained. WER 


to inkorm. * T1 . 5 ;o qa -! = 


F 


22 therefore "ha 7 their D clires. by 
theſe Stratagems, as you call them, which 
2 indeed more properly be termed Tacheles 

ury to another, and yet receive not chat 
wh Oe and Satisfaction, which a Man, 
ought to with for, and defire in Loy poſſeſling,, 

in ſuch Caſe, the Body without the Will. * 

be fame may be faid of thoſe, who practiſe 
Philters, and, ſometimes, direct Force and Vio- 
lence. And depend upon it for an eternal. Truth, 
that Preſents likewiſe diminiſh Love, becauſe a, 
Man may doubt, whether he be beloved, or no z, 
and may only think his Miſtreſs makes ſemblance 
ſo to do, to fare the better by him. 

You ſee therefore, that the Affection of Lots 
and Women of Honour ought highly to be e- 
ſteemed, becauſe it evidently appears to ariſe from 
no other Cauſe than that of a true and perfect 
Love; nor is it probable, that a great Lady will, 
ſhew any Affection to her Inferiour, unleſs ſhe 
love him in reality. 

I do not deny, bad Signor Gaſpar, but the In- 
tention, Pains, and Dangers of Lovers,” ought 
principally to have their End directed to the Con- 
queſt rather of the Mind, than the Body of the 
beloved fair One. But I ſay, that thoſe Deceits, 


which you call Treacheries in Men, and merry 
K Tricks 
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Tricks in Women, eke to com- 
| 1 — 8047 becenſs des poſſeſſes the Bo- 
y of a Woman, is 44 Maſter of Her- * 
Aud if you will 4 little reflect, you will 6 
that Filippello's Wife, after her great L 
for the Stratagem Rittiardo malle uſe of to gain 
ber, being ſenſible, how much more ſayoury the 
Kis of a Lover is, than that of 2 Huſband tain 
ed her Rigour into the tendereſt Agfeo, and 
from that loved hirg entirely. rei v 
"You ſee then, that Nis continual” froquenting 
of her Company, his Preſents, arid ſo many-orhet 
Signs of his Paſſion to her, could not affect That 
in a long Space of Time, which that dear Mo- 
ment fo ſoon accompliſhed. ' 

Signor, ſaid Bibiena, you preſume that, which 
indeed is far from Fact; for, if Women cer 
give their Minds up to thoſe who poſſeſs their 

Body, then there are none but would love their 
Huſbands more than all other Men in the World; 
the contrary to which is evident even from your 


7 
{ 
b 
very Example. But Boccario was, as gp ale, a - 
0 
m 
fe 
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cauſeleſs Enemy to the fair Sex. 
I tell you once more, replied the other 

none of their Enemy; but to confeſs the Tout 

generally ſpeaking, few Men of Worth ſet au) 
Value on Women, tho' ſometimes, for ſome pri- 
vate Ends, they make ſemblance to the conti 
4 
7 Tis i is unſufferable, laid Bibiens for now you 
not only do an Injury to the Ladies, but to all 
Men who value and reſpect them. However, s 
I have often ſaid, I will not quit the Subje@1 
have been upon, to undertake a Charge fo diff 
cult, as to defend the Ladies againſt ſuch a val 


ant Champion z I ſhall therefore conclude thi 
Diſcourſe, 


= 5 
able, us you expected; and ſince I ſee the Ladies 
ſo quiet, and beat thoſe Injuries at Hands 
ſo patiently, as they do, I ſhall henceforward be- 
live that ſome” part of what Signor Octavian 


advanced is true, viz. That they do not much value 


being ſpoken ill of, in any other Caſe, provided their 
Honour be not touched. ure wet atlas 


Upon which, moſt of the Ladics,-the-Ducheſs 


having eo them a Sign ſo to do, got up, and 
ran laughing towards Pallavicino, as'though they 
would have uſed him as the mad Women did 
Orpheus; crying out continually, that he ſhould 
ſee whether they could brook being fpoken ill 
at; tot WE? Ref 2084 Bit | 

Thus, partly for laughing, and partly upon e- 
very o riſing from — Seat, Sleep; which 
little before began to "ſteal upon the Eyes of 
ſome, immediately vaniſhed ; but Signor Gaſpar” 
began to ſpeak, and ſaid; do not you ſee that 


they have a great deal of Reaſon on their Side, 


fince they are reſolved to prevail by plain Vio- 
olence, and ſo put an End to this Diſpute, diſ- 
2 us with ſuch palpable Marks of their Af- 
ion. f | N 
This will not do, ſaid Donna Emilia; for when 
you perceived Signor Bibiena was wearied with 
the Tas h of his Diſcourſe, you began to ſpeak 
many ill Things of the Women, imagining 
you ſhould find no one to oppoſe you; but we 
ſhall bring a freſh Knight into the Field, who ſhall 
engage with you; for your Offence muſt not go 
long unpuniſhed : when, turning to Signor Ju- 
lian, ſhe ſaid you, Signor, are counted the Pro- 
tector of Womens Honour, it is therefore now 
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high time to ſhew, that you acquired not this 
Name for nothing; and if you have not hithetto 
been ſufficiently recompenſed at any time for this 
Protection, you muſt now be perſuaded, that, in 
ſubduing ſo cruel a Foe, you will lay us 

_ - the greater Obligation, and ſo much, that though 
we did nothing elſe as long as we live, but con- 
tinually be paying you, ſuch Obligation ſhall ne- 
vert heleſs ever remain entire, and we ſhall never 
think we can do enough to ſhew our grateful Ac- 

I think, Madam, faid Signor Julian, you do 
too great an Honour to your Enemy, and very lit. 
tle to your Defender; for undoubtedly Signor G4. 
par has ſaid nothing againſt the Sex, but what has 
been ſufficiently ann by Signor Bernardo; and 
I believe every one of us knows, that a Courier 

.. ought to bear a very great Veneration and Reſpect 

to the Ladies, and a prudent and well-bred Man 
ought never to touch their Honour, not. even in 
jeſt, much leſs in earneſt. To diſpute therefore 
2 Truth fo plain, is to put Things moſt evident 
in doubt. GE. 

I think alſo, that Signor Of#avian paſſed very WM j 

much his Bounds, when he faid, that omen are Wl , 
moſt imperfett Creatures, and unapt to do any great 

Action, and that they are of very little Worib, he 
Value, in reſpect of Men. And becauſe Credit 
many times given to Men of great Authority, tho' 
they do not ſpeak out the — OK Truth, Signor 
Gaſpar has ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced, | by 
Signor O#atian's Words, to ſay, that Men of 
Horth ſet no manner of Value upon them; which 
in reality is quite the reverſe to Truth? For I 
have known tew Men of Worth at any = 

| ü 


1 


a 
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that do not love and reſpect the Ladies, whoſe 
Virtue, and conſequently high Worth, I eſteem 
not a Jot inferiour to that of the Men. 

However, if this is to come in Diſpute, the 
Cauſe of the Ladies would probably flag very 
much, becauſe theſe Gentlemen have formed 4 
Courtier ſo excellent, and of ſo many divine Qua- 
lities, that whoever, knows how eto conſider as 


ſuch, will imagine the Merits of the Ladies can 


never arrive to ſo high a Pitch. But to put things 
upon an Equality, I think it neceſſary to have a 
Perſon of ſo much Wit and Eloquence, as Count 
Lewis and Signor Frederick, to form a Court- 
Lady with all the Perfections belonging to a Wo- 
man, as they have formed a Courtier with all the 
Perfections belonging to a Man; and then, their 
Defender being thus a Perſon of Wit and Elo- 
quence, I doubt not (becauſe Truth it (elf will 
here be a Help to him) but he will evidently de- 
monſtrate, that Womien are endowed with as ma- 
ny, and as noble Virtues, as the Men. 

Nay, and more too, ſaid Donna Emilia; for 
you ſee Virtue is the Female, and Vice the Male. 
At this Signor Gaſpar laughed, and turning to 
Meſſer Nicolo Frigio, ſaid 3 Prithee, Frigio, and 
what is thy Opinion of this Matter? 4 . 

I am ſorry, ſaid he, for Signor Julian, that 


he is ſo much ſeduced with the Promiſes and al- 


luring Expreſſions of Donna Emilia, as to run in- 
to an Error, to ſpeak what, for bis Sake, I am 
aſhamed of. 4 1 1 
You will certainly be aſhamed for your own 
Sake, replied Donna Emilia ſmiling, when you 
hall ſee Signor Gaſpar convinced, and eonfeſs his 
own Error, and yours too; and aſk that Pardon, 


which we are reſolved to deny him 4 
/ | p : K 3 Be- 


- 5 agg | 
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. undertake this Charge, let it be at leaſt on tho 


perhaps, in correcting my Errors, we ſhall come 
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- Beeauſe-it- is very late, ſaid the Ducheſs) we 
will defer the whole *rill to morrow; and the tas 
ther, becauſe I think we ſhall do well to follow 
Signor "Falian's Advice, that before we eome to 
this Conference, there may be formed à Court- 


Lady with all Perfections, as theſe Gen 


have formed a perfect Courtier. PA 


Heaven guide us, Madam, ſaid Donna Emilia 
that we are not fo unhappy as to confer this 


| Charge on any Confederate of Signor Gaſpar, 


leſt. he form a Conurt-Lady' with ſuch Qualitie, 
as may make her fitter to Cook and Spin, than any 
thing elſe. FA eee e 

- Tndeed, ſaid Frigio, that ſeems fitteſt for her, 


lo entertain great Hopes of Signor Julian, ſaid 


the Ducheſs, who, having ſo much good Wit and 
Judgment, as I know him Maſter of, will, I 
make no doubt, imagine the greateſt Perfection 


that may be wiſhed and deſired in a Woman, and 
even expreſs it ſo well in Words, that we ſhall 


have ſomewhat wherewith to confound Signot 
Gaſpar's falſe Accuſation. | s 
Madam, ſaid Signor Julian, J cannot tell whe- 
ther you have done well, or not, in laying ſo 
weighty a Charge on me; for, to ſpeak the Truth, 
I think my ſelf not of ſufficient Capacity to un 
dertake it. Nor am I like Count Lewis, or Sig- 
nor Frederick, who have formed to us fuch a 
Courtier as never was, and, I believe, never will 
be. However, if it be your Pleaſure, that I ſhould 


Conditions, that others have had before me; which 
is, that every one may have Liberty to contradict 


me, if he think fit. Nor ſhall I think this in fe. 
ality ſo much a Contradiction, as a Help 3 and 


at 


Pn BS as aww 


„ 5 
at the Perfection of a Court-Lady, which we ſeek 


after, | 

I hope, ſaid the Ducheſs, your Diſcourſe will 
be ſuch as may occaſion little to be ſaid againſt 
you : fix your Mind then upon this only, and 
form us ſuch a Court-Lady, that theſe our Adyer- 
ſaries may be aſhamed to ſay, ſhe is not _—_ 
in Virtue to the Courtier z of whom Signor Fre- 
derick need ſay no more; for he has bug too well 
diſplayed him, eſpecially fince we muſt ſet up a 
Woman to fival him. 5 

have now, Madam, ſaid Signor Frederick, no- 
thing left to ſpeak of the Courtier; for what I 
had thought upon Signor Bernardo's diverting 
Diſcourſe , made me quite forget. 

If it be ſo, ſaid the Ducheſs, provided we meet 
betimes ro morrow, we ſhall have Leiſure enough 
to ſatisfy both. Upon which they all roſe up 
and reverently taking their leave of the Ducheſs 
Retired, 


The End of the Second Book. 
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PP I is ſaid, that Pythagoras, after a 
5 very ſubtle and ingenious Manner, 
ſound out the Meaſure of the Body 
of Hercules; for knowing, that the 
Space of Ground, where every five 


Years they celebrated the Olympick 


Games in Acbaia, near Elis, and before the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympicus, was meaſured by Her- 
cules himſelf, who there appointed a Stadium of 
ſix hundred and twenty five of his own Feet ; 
and the other Stadia, which after his time were 
marked out in ſeveral Parts of Greece by his Suc- 
ceſſors, were alſo of fix hundred and twenty five 
of their Feet, which yet were ſomewhat ſhorter 
than his: Fyrbagoras eaſily knew, by that Pro- 

portion, 


\ 


x 


wat). 
rtion, how much the' Foot of Hercules was 
onger than other Mens; and thus the Meaſure of 
is Foot once known, he knew, that the whole 
y of Hercules, in proportion, exceeded in fine 
all other Mens Bodies, as much as that Sradings 
id all others. | Wt | 3 
You may then, by the ſame Rule, my dear A. 
fonſo, eaſily know, by this little Part of the Bo- 
dy, how far the Court of Urbino excelled all o- 
thers in Italy; for if Diverſions, which are for 
no other End than to refreſh the Mind, after 
ing fatigued in Affaits of Importance, were fi 
xtriour in this Court, than in any other in Ia, 
imagine with yourſelf what were thoſe grand, vi- 
tucous, and heroick Actions, to which every one 
there were entirely devoted. And of this Truth 
I dare confidently to ſpeak, no ways doubting my 
being believed, ſince I am not going to give large 
Encomiums of Antiquities, wherein I might feign 
hat I pleaſed ; but perhaps, of what I am going 
to ſay, I can produce the Teſtimony of a great 
many Perſons of Honour and Credit now living 
who have ſeen and known the Life and Conyers 
ſation of thoſe, who flouriſhed once in that Px 
lace: and I think my ſelf obliged, as much a in 
me lies, to preſerve from mortal Oblivion that 
bright Remembrance, and with my Pen make it 
live in the Minds of Poſterity. | 

For which Reaſon perhaps, in future Apes, 
there will not be wanting thoſe. who may envy 
the preſent. For there is no one who reads of 
the wonderful things of Times paſt, that does not 
form in his Mind a greater Idea of things thus P 
written, than probably thoſe Books can expreſs, WW *< 
tho' written with never ſo much Perfection. 
And thus do we deſire all thoſe, into ”_ 0 
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cos} 
Hands this Treatiſe of ours may fall, eſpecially 
if it ſhall be ſo happy as to merit the Peruſal of 
Noblemen and fine Ladies, that they will think 
for! certain, that the Court of Urbino was much 
more celebrated for excellent Men, than we are 
able to expreſs; and if I were Maſter of fo much 
Eloquence, as they were of Excellenee and Worth, 
1 ſhould need no other Teſtimony to make thoſe 
who have not ſeen it, give entire Credence to 
what I ſay. a ib 220 
When therefore the Company was aſſembled 
the next Day in the uſual Time and Place, and 
ſeated themſelves, with a profound Silence, every 
one caſt their Eyes on Signor Frederick and Juli- 
an de Medicis, expecting when one of them would 
begin to ſpeak. man 

Upon which the Ducheſs, turning to Signor 
Julian; Every body, ſaid ſhe to him, expects 
your Court- Lady in her full Perfection; and if 
you do not ſhew her to us in ſuch a manner, that 
all her Beauties may be diſplayed, we ſhall be apt 
to think you are jealous of her. 

Madam, ſaid he, if I think her beautiful, I 
would ſhew her without any other Ornament, 
than the three Goddeſſes appeared in to the Roy- 
al Shepherd on Mount Ida. Bur if theſe Ladies 
here do not help me to dreſs and adorn her, who 
know ſo well how to do it, I am in doubr, whe- 
ther not only Signor Gaſpar and Frigio, bur all the 
other Gentlemen here preſent may not have juſt 
Cauſe to ſpeak ill of her. | 

Since therefore ſhe has already gained ſome O- 
pinion of her Beauty, perhaps it would be better 
to keep her inviſible, and hear what Signor Fe- 
derick has yet more to advance, in relation to the 
Courtier, who, no doubt, is much more beautiful 
than my fine Lady can be. What 
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What I had à Mind to add, ſuid Signot Freds- 


rick, is not ſo neceſſary for the Courtier, but it 
may be omitted without injuring: his Character; 
for, in reality, it is er different from what has 
been already ſaid on that Subject. 
What is it then? ſaid the Ducheſs. Madam, 
replicd he, I deſigned to declare, as well as I could, 
the Origin and Cauſes of thoſe. Companies and 
Orders of Knighthood, introduced by Prin- 
ces, under different Enſigns and Marks of Ho- 
nour, as that of St. Michael in France, the Order 
of the Garter under the Title of St. George id 
England ; the Golden Fleece in the Houſe of 
Burgundy; after what Manner theſe Honours are 
conterred ; and how thoſe, who deſerve it, are 
degraded; how they firſt came up; who were the 
Founders of them; and to what End they were 
conftituted ; ſince we ſee theſe Knights are high- 
ly eſteemed in all Courts of the World. 
I éalſo had an Intention, if Time would have 
permitted me, beſides the Diverſity of Cuſtoms 
uſed in the Courts of Chriſtian Princes in Shews, 
and publick Entertainments, to ſpeak ſomewhat 
alſo of the Grand Seignior, but more particular- 
ly of the Sophy of Pera. £ 
For when I was informed by Merchants, who 
had traded a long while in that Country, that 
the Noblemen there are very gallant and polite, 
and in their Converſation with each other, in 
Service of the Ladies, and. in every thing elle, 
are very courteous and diſcreet ; and, as Occaſion 
offers, very ſumptuous, grand and magnificent 
in their publick Entertainments, and Feats of 
Arms, I took Pleaſure ro know what Order they 
take in things of this Nature they moſt eſteem 3 
in what their pompous Shews, and Magarin 
| | ps 


{41 ) 
of Clothes and Armour, conſiſt 3, herein they 
differ from us, and in what we both agree; what 
kind of Entertainment their Ladies make uſe of 3 
and with what Modeſty they ſhew. Favour: to 
their Lovers: but, in reality, it is now no proper 
time to enter into this Diſcourſe, eſpecially ſince 
there is ſome what ele expected; and perhaps much 
more to the purpoſe. mme. ng nD 
Pardon me, Sir, ſaid Signor Caſpar; both this 
and a great many other things are much more to 
the purpoſe, than to paint out this Court- Lady 
ſince the Rules preſcribed for the Caurtier will 
{rye her; for ſhe ought to have as great a Re- 
gard to Time and Place, and to obletye, as much 
3 her Weakneſs will allow, all other things al- 
ready mentioned, as well as the Courtieer. 
And therefore, inſtead of this, it would not 
pr be improper to teach me ſome particular 
oints, neceſſary for a Courtier, in relation to the 
Service of a Prince's" Perſon: for undouhtedly a 
Courtier ought to know them, and to have a cer- 
tain Gracefulneſs in performing them. Or elle, 
if you do not think this proper, tell me at leaſt 
what Manner he ought to make uſe of in his Ex- 


erciſes; as how to ride, handle Arms, and the 


like; and wherein conſiſts their Difficulty. 

Then faid the Ducheſs, ſmiling; Princes are 
not ſerved about their Perſons with ſo excellent 
a Courtier, as this is. As for the Exerciſes of the 
Body, and thoſe which depend upon Strength, 
or Agility, we will leave them to Meſſer Pietro 
Monte here, to teach them, when he ſhall think 
moſt convenient; for certainly, at preſent, Signor 
Julian hath nothing now to ſpeak of, but the 
Court-Lady; of whom, I think, you begin to 
be afraid, and therefore would divert the Dis- 
courſe. | | 9 
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which gives to Courtierſbip its utmoſt Beauty and 
Perfection. 1.90 N —  - 


Upon which Signor Julian, turning to the Du- 


for a Queen I need not go far; and it would be 


(14) 


la my humble Opinion, Madam, ſaid ©5424, it 


is à little improper, at preſent, to enter upon this 
Diſcourſe of the iCourt-Lady; when thers Vece 
ſo much yet behind of the Caurtier to be ſpoken 


of; for One'0ught by no means i with 
the Other. n ö C1 aid OIM 757113. 5 1 
Vou are in a very great Ertor, replied Signdy 


Gonzaga ; for as no Court, hom great and mag: 
nificent ſoever it be, can have any Splendour, or 
Ornament, without Ladies, and no Courtim tan 
be gtaceful, agreeable, or valiant," or can at any 
time undertake any gallant Action, without heby 


firſt thereto invited by the Converſation 26d 
Charms of the Fair; ſo the Diſcourſe of 3 


Courtier is always im if the Intercodrſe 
of the Ladies do not give it that Share of Graee; 


See here, ſaid our Octavian ſmiling, a = 
of that Bait, Which makes Men loſe their Senſe, 


cheſs, ſaid; Since it is your Pleaſure, Madam 1 
will ſpeak what occurs to me on this Subject, hut 


with a very great Fear and Doubt of giving ex- 


pected Satisfaction. And certainly it would be 
a much leſs Trouble for me to form a Lady, who 
might deſerve to be Queen of the Univerſe, than 
a perfect Court- Lady; for of her I know not 
where to find a Pattern, or form an Idea; but 


enough for me only to frame in my Mind the di- 
vine Perfectiors of a Lady I know, and by con- 
— them, direct all my Thoughts clear! 
to expreſs with Words what thouſands ſee wi 
their Eyes; and could I do no more, I ſhould ſa- 
tisfy my Obligation, Madam, by naming "ou 
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Do not excerd your Bounds,” Signor Julian 
Duc follow 5 that 1 


{aid the Ducheſs, [ | 
reſcribed, and form a Couri - Lad), whoſe nob 
alities may merit a worthy Servant; - 
For a Proof, Madam, therefore, replied Sign 
Julian, that your Commands may induce me to 
utempt a thing I have no Skill or Knowledge in, 
ſhall | ſpeak of this Lady ſuch as I would have 
her; and when I have formed her after my Fa- 
ſhion, and can afterwards get no other, I will 
take her, like Pygmalion, as my own. And wheres: 
x Signor Gaſpar has ſaid, that the very ſame Rules, 
thay are given for the Courtier, ſetve alſo for the 
Court-Lady, Lam, with Submiſſion, of a contrary 
Sentiment. For tho' ſome Qualities are common 
to, and neceſſary, as well for the One as the O- 
ther, yet ſome are more ſo for the Woman, than 
the Man; and ſome again fit for the Man, which 
a Woman ought by no means to make uſe of. 
The very fame I ſay of the Exerciſes of the Bo- 
dy; but eſpecially in Actions, Words, Geſtures, 
and manner of Walking, a Woman, I think, 
ought to be much unlike a Man. For as it is 
proper for him to ſhew a certain firm and ſteady: . 
Manlineſs, ſo does it look well in a Woman to 
diſplay a ſoft and delicate Tenderneſs, and a kind 
of feminine Sweetneſs in every Movement and 
Action; which, in Walking, Standing, and in 
Speaking whatever ſhe pleaſes, may al ways make 
ber appear a Woman, without the leaſt ſemblance 
whatſoever of any thing maſculine. "I, 
Adding therefore this Conſideration to the 
Rules that theſe Noblemen have laid down for 
the Courtier, I think, indeed, a great many of 
them may be very uſeful for the Couri- Lady; for, 


of 'the'Prince/31he ſerves ; and 
form gracefully thoſe Exercises | 
Rank and Condition. Tho' F-:think” Beauty i; 


much more * her, than in the Courier 
for in reality that Lady wants a great deal W1ꝗW0 
wants it. f i + f i | TL j 8 4.” 


She -ought- alſo to be more circumſpect, aud 
have greater regard not to give any occaſion to be 
ill ſpoken of; and ſo to carry herſelf, as not only not 
to be ſpotted with any Fault, but not ſo much 
as to be ſuſpected; becauſe a Woman has not ſo 
many Ways to defend herſelf againſt Calumny, 
as a Man. | i 9 

But ſince Count Lewis has very particularly ex- 
plained the principal Profeſſion of, a Cons tier, 
which he will have conſiſt in Arms, I think it 
- alſo very neceſſary to ſpeak in what that of a Court- 
Lady ought chiefly to conſiſt ; which Point, 
when Iſhall have thoroughly ſatisfied, I ſhall think 
J have acquitted my ſelf of the greateſt Part of 

my Charge. 

Omitting therefore the Virtues of the Mind, 
which ought to be common to her with the Cour- 
tier, as Prudence, Greatneſs of Soul, Chaſtity, 
and many more; as alſo thoſe Qualities and Con- 
ditions, thar are proper for all Women ; as to be 
good and diſcreet z to know belt how to * 

{ the 


=: 
the Goods of her Huſband, and govern her Chil- 
ben apd Feu when the 3s anaitied ind 36 
know every thing requiſite to make a good Mother. 
| ſay, that a Court-Lady ought, above all things, 
to endued with a certain agreeable” Afability, 
by which ſhe | may genteelly entertain all Men 
wich grateful Diſcourſe, accommodated to both _ 
Time, and Place, and the Quality of the. Perſon 
ſhe talks with, accompanying her graceful and 
modeſt Manner, and that Genteelneſs, Which 
ought conſtantly to govern all her Actions, with that 
prompt Vivacity of Wit, as may ſhew her far 
remote from all Inaptitude and Indolence: but 
vith that fine manner of Goodneſs, that may 
make her eſteemed no leſs chaſte, prudent, and 
humane, than pleaſant, witty, and diſcreet ; and 
therefore ought ſhe to keep a certain difficult 
Mean compoſed of contraries, and to arrive at 
certain Bounds, which ſhe ſhould not paſs. 
She ought not therefore, in order to gain the 
Reputation of being good and virtuous, to be ſo 
ſqueamiſſi, and make ſemblance of ſo much ab- 
horring the Company and Diſcourſe, ' though 4 
little looſe in her Preſence, as immediately to riſe 
up and withdraw 3 for in ſuch Caſe People will 
alily gueſs, that ſhe pretends to put on this Air 
: PORN. to what ſhe ney o- 
thers might know; and ſuch a fay arriage 19 
yer odious. | 1 ers nn 
Nor ought ſhe, on the other Hand, to run in- 
to the coritrary. Extreme; and to ſhew herſelf 
tee and agreeable, ſpeak with too much Liberty, 
tor uſe a certain unbounded Familiarity; as to 
make People believe her to be what ſhe is not; 
but, in Preſence of ſuch Diſcourſe, ſhe ought 
ther to give it the * with a little Bluſh- 
| iog: 
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4 8 J 80 a geit Fault, that 1 
55 1 en to ſpe th, 45 111 
th hart bf other FN they 


tempt ſomethii 


fuc 85 when they hear theſe ' Reports; un 
fen ed, e hey e. b 
in 


me ſort, wonder 
; *z may. hould act were U 2 5 
nour; rm a ſtro rgument, fince K 
on ſuc Conde ſo cron, that heh them 
ves will neyer be guilty of it. But rhoſe who 
always: a continually penetrating into the Amo 
gf, 2 352 and talk of them with every wi 
bens ben, bo and with i 
= 8515 mph and Satisfaction, give a ſtrong we 
ce that 1 bey envy thoſe they: dec Ging 
s to have their Follies known, that t 6 — 
2 not hereafter be accounted any E r in thett: 
ves. 
And this they relate wich a cara Laugh 4nd 
Geſture, whic ſhew the gr b N 1 
ko, in it; F ence. it comes, * Men, chou 
to give diligent Attention tb it, 8 
an 8 1 1 nerally, a very ill Opinion 1 
21155 little Value for, them; and imi 
gine by this Diſcourſe, they are invited bb i 
themſelves ; and thus by acquitin 
an ill Habit of Detraction, they d Lelervedl row i! 
famous, and ut laſt, of fo lecke Valde 40 Ilten 
that, the Men themſelves hate their 'Compaiy 


und abhor them. And on 5 wing , there za and 
— 1 and looſe, hut What has a Relps = 


r thoſe Women who are good and honeſt; be 
cauſe ſuch Grayicy tempered with Knowledg 
and Goodneſs, is, as it were, a Shield again 
Brutality and Inſolence of The % oe vis 
which Reaſon, one little Word, a Stile, f 


(t#) 

at of a virtuous Woman, is more 
valued = every Man, than all the Demonſtrations - 
and Careſſes of thoſe, who, ag or reſerve, 
ſhew fo little Shame : And thoug rrp gee 


have not parted rien * Ho 
with choke looſe Leers and Laughings, that 


aciouſneſs and Inſolence, and ſuch like 
— Conduct, they give the World too juſt 
an Occaſion to think they have. 
And ſince on a Subject of no manner of Import, 
ws are vain and childiſh, the Court Lady ought, 
des knowing the Quality of him ſhe ſpeaks to, 
n order the more gratefully ro entertain him, to 
be Notice of a great many things, and in her 
\ Diſcourſe, know. — to make Choice of thoſe 
which are proper to the Condition of him, with 
whom ſhe talks, and before him, never to ſay 
any thing that may give him offence. - | 

Let her beware of praiſing herſelf indiſcreetly, 
or in being too tedious, make him weary z nor 
intermix with gay and pleaſant Diſcourſe, Matters 
of Gravity, Let her not fo far act the Im 
as to pretend ſhe knows that, of which ſheknows 
nothing; but rather "modeſtly endeavour to be 
eſteemed for what ſhe does know, ever avoiding At- 
tectation, as the moſt hateful Evil, and the very 
Bane of agreeable Converſation. 

Thus ſhall ſhe be adorned with a Conduct and 
Manner, admirably charming and engaging ; 
and perform thoſe Exerciſes ſuitable toa 
with wonderful Grace and Beauty, her Diſcourſe 
vill be copious and full of Prudence, genteel and 
wreeablez and thus will ſhe not only be loved, 
ut reyerenced by all the World, and perhaps wor- 
thy to be equalled to chis great Courtier, lately ſo 
knely formed, as well in Relation to the rich Eu- 
L 2 dowments 
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Jalian u as t 

'Gniſhed: his e us , 
„Sir, you have dreſt up your Lady 

wich all he fine Qualities imaginable; however, 

-T think you are a little too general, and have 

named in ber fo man great Things, that, I be- 

lieve, you are aſhamed to particularize, and hae 
rather deſired ſhe ſhould poſſeſs them, like: thoſe 
vho derive ſometimes ſuch hard, ar and 
ſupernatural things as you mention. 

. I would therefore have you explain to us 4 l 
tle more clearly, what Exerciſes of the Body ue 
fit for a Court Lady, how ſhe ought to converl, 

and what thoſe things particularly are, of (which 

me ought to have a Knowledge; and} whether 

Nobility of Birth, Prudence, Greatneſs of Soul 

Chaſtity, and thoſe many other Virtues you 

have ſpoken of, y our Meaning is, ſnould ſerve to 

Help her about looking after ber Children a 

Family (which notwithſtanding you will not hart 

her chief Profeſſion). or elſe for Eau and 

to perform gracefully thoſe ſame Exerciſes you 

mention; and for your Honour take Cate not t 

put that poor Virtue: to ſo baſe an Olkce, as the 

1 be aſhamed of it. 

Vou cannot, Sir, I ſee, aoſuterhd: Sigur 
ulian ſmiling, help ſhewing your ill Will tod 
ies; but really I tho W I had ſaid-enougt 
of this Matter, and eſpecially before ſuch an Air 
ditory, that I believe none here but underſtand, 
that in Relation to bodily Exerciſes, it is pot 
decent for a Woman to uſe Arms, Riding, 

Wreſtling, and ſeveral other TR d ar 

ow to — | 
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Then faid .Unieo Aretino; amongſt the Anci” 
ents. it was cuſtomary, for Women to wreſtle 
naked with Men; but we have loſt this good 
old Cuſtom, with a great many more. 
In my Time, ſaid Signor Con ua, I have ſeen 
Women Play at Tennis, handle Arms, ride, 
hunt, and perform almoſt, all the Exerciſes of a 
GENUnman- .\. 57.7) fine dial along we be att 
Since I am to form this Lady, replied Signor 
Julian, after my own: Mind, I am relolyed not 
only not to have her practice and make uſe of 
thoſe manly Exerciſes ſo. robuſt, but that even 
thoſe which ſu her Sex, I would have her prac- 
tice with Reſpect and Caution, and with that de- 
licate . which I have ſaid renders a Wo- 
man ſo amiable and lovely. For which Reaſon, 
when ſhe dances I would not have her ule too 
ſwift and violent a Motion, nor in Singing, or 
playing upon Inſtruments, . thoſe difficult and fre- 
quent Diviſions, and ſuch variety of what they 
call Graces, which ſhews more Art than Sweet- 
nels. So alſo, in, my Opinion, ought the Inſtru- 
ments in ſuch Caſe made uſe of, to be proper and 
ſuitable to har Sex. How diſagreeable a Sight is 
it to ſee a Woman, for Example, beat a Drum, 
or ſound a Trumpet, orany ſuch like Inſtrument? 
And the Reaſon is, Moving their Loudneſs takes 
off that delicate Sweetneſs ſo much, which is ſuch 
a Value and Ornament to every Thing ſhe does. 
| When therefore ſhe is to dance, or play on any 
Inſtrument of Muſick," ſhe ought to be induced 
to it by a ſort of  Entreaty, and with that noble 
Shame which is ſo oppoſite to Temerity. 
To this alſo ſhe ought to accommodate her 
Cloaths, and ſo to dreſs her ſelf as not to appear vain 
ind light; but foraſmuch as it is lawful an or, 


Fwy 
for Women to fland upon Beauty mote than 
Men, ald that there are variotis Kinds of Beauty, 
sur Co, 1% ought to have a fudgmetit to xuo 
187 ſort of Goats belt fer. her off, and dreſs 
accordin 17 And if 1 ber felf to 
be a gay aud ſpright! | Bent, ht 10 to 
coats pen Geil had and Clot 
as may all expreſs Mirth pr Gaiety ; ſo likewile, 
bt the other Hand ſhould a mild 00 graye Dif: 
poßtion (Which has alfo its Beauties) make Uſe 
of ſuch Attire, to incteaſe and give an Additibh 
to that Which is the Gift of Nature. In like 
manner, if me be fatter, or lean& than ofditiaty, 
or fair, of blown, to make ule of the kind Aid bf 
Pris, 75 make not the AE ſhew in the World 
of fo doi but keepi ſelf ever clean and 
near, uſe hat agreeable 8 igence, as if Dreſs 
were the leaſt of her Thoug 
And becauſe Bi ing Gr We alſo aſk what 
theſe many thin hich they ought tb 
Have a Knbwle ge, "Ui how to cones 3 And 
Whither wind, Virtues ought to be made Uſe of 
in this Converſation. I anſwer, I would have her 
"underſtand that which thoſe Lords would have 
the Courtier know, and thoſe Exerciſes we have 
faid are not proper for her: I would have het, 
at leaſt, have that Judgment which ſhe may haye 
of things which they do not practice; and this 
in order to know how to praiſe and eſteem Get: 
tlemen, more or leſs, according to their Ment. 
And to repeat briefly what has been already 
ſaid; I would have this Lady have an Inſight into 
Letters, Muſick, Painting, to know how to 
dance, and divert ih Converſation z as alſo all 
other Things taught the Courtier z but ever ap- 
OY with that diſcreet Modeſty T have por 


of 


(W. 


Eee 


of, l Aim of 
Eſteem of ey 
— thus i 


cr {moſt agreeable, and nd ge proper þ 
tainment to every one in her Ek, 
And th Greeneb of Soy, „Tem- 
be thought 


— other Virtyes, may not 

o pr oper for a Lady's Converſations yet would 
have her endowed with ow all; not ſo 

for Converſation — 2 97 
ing ſome times properly enough D for gar 


too) but in orde to be ha e 


may poſſeſs theſe in ſuch a Degree, as may make 
her frame all her Actions by them and gain her 
the Honour and Eſteem of all the Word 

I very much wonder, ſaid Sigr f ang Pal. 
qvicino ſmiling, ſince you alloy 
Chaſtity, and Magnanimity, 3 2 .of 


Soul, and Temperance, you will not allo 

them the Reins of Goyernment, and — — 

rule in Cities, and make Lays, and lead Armies, 

and let the Men fit ſpinning in the Kitchen. 
Perhaps too, this wo 

ed Signor Jian, allo ſmiling, for do 

know, ghar 1 that nw 205 

no Woman's Friend) gives them 

of Cities, and the Men all other . 

eiſes? Do you think there cannot be as many 

men found in the World, who — p 


Government of Cities, and the Command of Ar- 


mies, as well as Men? But I have not aſſigned 
them theſe Offices, becauſe I am forming a Court 
Lady, not aQueen. I plainly ome havea Mind 
afily to revive that Calumny, Signor Octavian 
niſed V eſterday agaivſt che Ladies; which is, that 

L 4 they 


in Can eration, b 
gs; and very ching 2 a the ene 


no opp Sms rele 


. 

ey were imperſect Creatures, and unapt for 
as virtuous Action, and of little or no Wach 
or Value, in reſpect of Men: But molt certainly 
if you — fo, you are both of you in 2 
We e 042m 77 21.000 ING 

will not revive, faid Signor Gaſpar, thing: 

that are paſt; but it is you who would fain preis 
me to ſpeak ſomewhat that might offend theſe 
Lanes and make them my Enemies, as you, with 
falſly flattering of them, 3 their good Will 
But they are ſo wiſe above others, that they love 
Truth better, tho” it make not ſo much for them, 
than falſe and extravagant Praiſe. Nor do they 
take it ill, that any one ſhould ſay, that Men ue 
more worthy; — they will freely own, that you 
haye ſpoken Wonders, and aſſigned to the Cour. 
Lady certain ridiculous Impoſſibilities, and ſo ma- 
ny Virtues, that Socrates and Cato, and all thePhi- 
loſophers in the World, are nothing to her. 
And, to tell you the plain Truth, I wonder 
you are not aſhamed thus to exceed your Bounds, 
where it ought to have ſufficed you to have form- 
ed this Lady beautiful, diſcreet, honeſt and aff 
ble, to aderftznd Converſation without running 
into Detraction, and be entertaining in Dancing, 
Muſick, Repartee, and other ſuch like things we 
daily ſee practiſed in Courts. But to go about to 
give her aKnowledge of all Things in the World, 
and to aſſign her thoſe Virtues which ſo ſeldom are 
ſeen in Men, nay even thoſe famous Men of An- 
riquity, is a thing inſupportable, and what to me 


is a Pain to hear. e 

Nov, that Women are imperfe& Creatures, 
and conſequently of leſs Dignity than Men, and 
not capable of thoſe Virtues they are, I will no 
otherwiſe affirm, becauſe the high Merit - __ 
SE x7 | les 


(133) 


Ladies is [ſufficient to prove mea Liar: But thus: 


much I mult ſay, that moſt wiſe Men have writs: 5 


ten, that Nature, becauſe ſhe is always inclined 
and intent to make things moſt would, 
if ſhe could, continually produce Men; and when: 
a Woman is born, it is 2 Fault or Deſiciency of 
Nature, and con to what ſhe would do, as 
it is ever ſeen in thoſe, ho come into the Worid 
blind or lame, or with ſome other Impediment ; 
and as it is in Trees, where a great deal of Fruit 
never comes to Maturiti9y 9 ants nt 
Even ſo a Woman may be ſaid to be produced 
by Accident, or Chance; and that this is ſo, ob- 
ſerve well the Operations of hoth Man and Wo- 
man, and by them frame your Judgment of the 
Perfection of each. However, ſince theſe De- 
fects in Women are the Faults of Nature, that 
has ſo produced them, we ought not for this to 
hate them, nor fail in having that Reſpect that is 
due to them; but to eſteem and value them above 
what they are, to me is an Error the moſt mani - 
feſt in the World. 92 img 
Signor Julian expected here, that Signor Gaſ- 
par would have proceeded, but, when he ſaw he 
was ſilent, he ſpoke thus. blog 
Of the Imperfection of Women I think you 
have made uſe of a very cold Argument, to which 
(though perhaps it may not be convenient to en- 
ter into ſuch ſubtle Diſputes) I anſwer according 
to the Opinion of the ed, and according to 
Truth, that Subſtance, in whatever thing it: be, 
cannot receive more or leſa; for as no Stone can 
be more perfectly a Stone than another, in rela- 
tion to the Eſſence of Stone; nor one Piece of 
Wood more perfectly Wood than another; ſo 
one Man cannot be more perſectly a Man than 
| another; 


(154) 
mother; and uently the Male cannot bg 
more than the Female, as to its formal 
e for n 
| ended under amo, and 
—ͤ— they differ is — merely acci- 
dental, and not eſſential. dernde 


If chen you will tell me, that the Man dn d 
tho' not in Relation to 


7 than the Woman,” 
but only on Account of Accidents, 
. that theſe Accidents muſt conſiſt either 
in the Body, or the Mind; if in the Body, be- 
cauſe che Man is more robuſt, nimble, and more 
able to endure Labour, I ſay, this is an Argum ent 
of ſmall Perfection; for amongſt Men cheukdves 
fach as excell in theſe Qualities are not the more 
valued for them; and in War, where there is ever 
Occaſion for the greateſt Strength and Toil, the 
moſt robuſt are not the moſt eſteemed. 

I in che Mind, I ſay, whatever thi 
— fmon and underftand, the ſame can = 
too ; and where the Intelle& of the nne 
netonte, there alſo can the other. 


Hexe he pauſed a little, and with a Smile went 


en; Do you not know, that this Principle i; 
held in Philoſophy, that thoſe who are tender in 
Fleſh are apt of Mind? There is no doubt th 
but Women, being more tender of Fleſh, are 
— Mind, and of a Mind more accommo- 


dated to Speculation than Men. 
ZBut to — this, and becauſę you hint- 
*. I ſhould prove the Perfection ot each Sex 


their Operations, I ſay, that if you conſider 
the Effects of Nature, you will find, that ſhe pro- 
duces Women as they are, not as a Chance, but 
accommodated to ſome End; for tho' ſhe forms 


ky 0m a Body not robuſt and * W a 


\ 
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leer Diſpoſition, and many other Pyrit coi 


Both tend to one and the ſame Eud: For if, throꝰ 


this Weakneſs, Women havelets Courage, they are 
at the fame time more wary. Mathers therefore. 


breed up their Children, and Fathers inftru& 
them, and with Power acquire that abroad, which 
Women by their Care conſerve at Home, which 
is no leſs commendable. rn e has 
If then TM — Grp nd e of Au- 
tiquity (tho' Men have ways m a 
W. nn of Women) and even note of Waden 
Times, you will find, that Virtue reigned ever as 


much with the Women as the Men: And ſuch 


Women there have alſo been, who have waged 
War, and obtained glorious Vittorics, 
Kingdoms with the moſt conſummate Wildom 
and Juſtice, and done whateyer could be done by 
Man. | 5 £ 

In relation to Sciences, do you not remember 
to have read a great many well acquainted with 
Philoſophy 2? others who have excelled in Poetry'? 
others again that have pleaded at the Bar moſt elo- 
quently, as Occaſion ſerved, either for the Plain- 
uf, or Defendant ? | 

It would be too long to mention thoſe who 
have excelled in manual Operations, nor is it ne- 
ceſſary here. If then in eſſential Subſtance the 
Man is no more perfect than the Woman, nor yet 
in Accidents, (and of this, beſides Reaſon, one 
ſees the Effects) I cannot tell wherein his Per- 
fection conſiſts. . 1 

And becauſe, you ſaid, Nature is always intent 
to produce Things moſt perfect, and therefore, if 
ſhe could, woull 
that the Production of a Woman is rather a = 


to thoſe of Men, yer do the Conditions of 


always produce a Man; and 


{ 256 ) 
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eth . = to be denied nor can I ſee any 
. eſt, Reaſon hy you onde lays that the the 
en of N Fa re is not to Frogs 
Without whom Mankind cannot e eee 
which even Nature her ſelf is more deſirous +4 
;of any 755 elſe; becauſe, by means of this So- 
2 of Male and Female, ſhe produces Children, 
REL 83 | thoſe Benefits they themſelves haye 
A in their Infancy to their Parents in their 
old Age, by comforting and nouriſhing of them; 
4 h renew themſelves by generati 
1 Children, of whom 8 alſo expect — — 
old Age to Teceiye that which the * their young 
15 10 55 beſtowed on their own Parents; —— 
Nature, Rin as it were in a Circle, a- 
amp e and in this Senſe gives to 
Morra 8 an teh 
E then the Woman is as neceſſary for this 
End. 2 the Man, I cannot ſee for what Reaſon 
one mould e ſaid to be produced by Chance, 
-more than the other. 
It is true, Nature always has an Intention to 
produce things 10 £ moſt perfect, and therefore 
1 Fe to produce Man in his Species, but 
not Male more than Female: _ Nay, were it 
To that ſhe, produced always the Male, then moſt 
certainly it would be a very great Imperfection; 
for as of the Body and the Soul there reſults a 
.Compoſitum 9 noble than its Parts) which 
15 Man.; ſo ol the Society of Male and Female 
there reſults a Compoſitum, conſervative of hy- 
an Species, without which the Parts would be 
Jen 3 for which Rea alon, by Nature, Male 
and Female are always together, nor can the one 


0 without the, other: So that, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, 


ws «Ef D 


— her Intention; I anſwer, 


— — nd Ali MLA. a a 


(15 « oa % 
1 I; 


y he ought not to be 93 that mw 
— according to the Definition of the oe 
— the other; nor ſhe a n chat has not a 
Male. eme 993 401 5 19. NOR, 
And foruſnilachy ws one Ser Ab 
an Imperſection, the Divines of ide teh 
bute both the one and the other to Gd! 'This- 
made Orpheus ſay, that Jupiter was'both 4 
Female. Andd it is even 1 in the” Holy erip- 
tures, that God formed both Male and F | 
according to bis o.] Likeneſs. And the _ 
— y in diſcourſing of: the: Gods confounck 
| Sexes. pf a 0 © 3, 1632 
I would not Have us, aid Sizns Ir SHOT; 
ter into theſe ſubtle Points, for Ae Ladies — 
not underſtand them: And though I anſwer vou 
with very good Reaſons, yet will they believe, or 
at lea & pretend to believe, that Tam in the wrong, 
and preſently give Sentence againſt me: Yet fince 
we have entred into them, I will only ſay his | 
(and you know it is the Opinion of the wife 
Men) that Man is likened to Form; the Woman 
to Matter; and therefore as Form is perfecter 
than Matter, nay, as it gives it its very Eſſen 
ſo of Conlequence'! is Man more perfect than Wo- 
man. 
And I remember very well to have heard, chat 
a great Philoſopher in his Problems, makes this 
Queſtion, why ithappens, that, naturally a Woman 
always loves the Man that fir etched her; and 
a Man, on the contrary, hates the Woman who 
firſt beſtowed her Favours on him? To which he 
gives this Anſwer; that in this Act the Woman 
receives of the Man Perfection, and the Man of 
the Woman Imperfection. For which Reaſon of 
the Philofopher, a Man naturally loves the TRup 


ar! * 


( 258: )) 
that makes him 32 and iutes That which 


| ebener great. Argument "of, the Perfee- 
tion age the l Man, — the Imperfection of che 
Woman, is, chat generally every Woman wiſhes 
ſhe. was a Man, by a certain > Irak of Nature, 
which teaches her to wiſh for farther Perfection. 
The poor Souls, aid Signor Julian, do not with 
5 E ves more perfect, but to 
have Liberty, and to he rid of that unreaſonable Do- 
minion Men have, of their own Authority, uſurped 
over them: And the Similitude you bring ot Mat- 
ter and Form, is not alike in every Point, becauſerhs 


MWoman is not made ſo perfect by Man, as Matteris 
Form; for Matter receives its very - Eflence 


Form, and cannot exiſt without it. 
22 the more Matter, Forms have, the greater 


moſt perfect: But Woman does not 
Eſſence from Man; nay, as ſhe is made perſect 
Man, ſo does ſhe make him I whence 
unite for FATE: which neither, of them. 


be Cauſe then of the continua Love of the 
towards the firſt Man that enjoyed 
her, and of the Hatred of the Man towards the 
firſt Woman, I cannot ſay, is what Ariflotle 
afhrms in his Problems; but I impute it to 
the Conſtancy and Stability of the Woman, and 
the wavering and inconſtant T of the 
an, and that not without natural Reaſon: Far 
4lince the Male is naturally hot, by that Quality he 
owe light, moveable, and inconſtant; And the 
oman, on the contrary, tho' cold, receives 
Quiet, Conſtancy, and more fixed Impreſſions. 
Here Donna Emilia turning to Signor Foun 
| L 1M 


 tayw) 
for the Loveof- God, 22 
Matters amt: Forms, and Females, and 
der) wel a in Things Seer Genen an 

Well the! or | 25 

50 Ce, have ſaid of usz but ſince we 2 
underſtand which Way you defend us, I think 
this is littie to the Purpoſe, and leaves in every 
one's Mind, that ill Impreſſion which our Euer 
mies have made of us. T8101 5:5 TIEN. £ 


Give us not this Name, Madam, 
Gaſpar, fince it is more 40 
who by giving Women falſe Pra 
reality, chat chere can be none true of them. 
Doubt not, Madam, ſaid * Julian, but 
they ſhall have a full Anſwer, but 1 will not rail 
the Men without Reaſon, as they haye up- 
on the Women. And perhaps if there be 
one here that has a Mind to write this our 
courſe, I ſhould be ſorry that in the Place where 
thoſe Matters and Forms are ood, the pro- 
tended Reaſons and Arguments Signor Gau 
by 5 againſt you, ſhould go unanſwered. Oy -+þ 
know not, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, how you, Sit, 
can deny, that the Man, thro' his natural 
ty, is not more perfect than the Woman, who is 
cold of Complexion, and the Man hot; andcer- 
tainly Heat is much more noble and -more-perfe&t 
than Cold, becaufe it is active and productive; 
and, as you very well know, the Heavens 
infuſe only Heat, and not Cold, which does 
not enter into the Works of Nature. And 
therefore as Women are cold of Complexion, I 
_ for that Reaſon, they are puſillanimous and 
Will you ſtill, anſwered Signor Julian, conti- 
nue your Chicanes? But you ſhall find your ſelf 
| inyolyed 


* 


F Rehe 
replied Signet 


: f 460 1. | 


_ Trvglyed' in i 
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ds for if ir were ſo, then that Body 


85 
which'is moſt hot; would be the moſt perfect; 


Which is falſe; becauſe temperate Bodies are moſt 
g ect. Io alſo, that Woman is of à colder 

Complexion than Man, which, thro too much 

Her; is far from being temperate ; but that of a 
Mortian is te te, or at leaſt is much nearer 
o than Man's berãuſe the has within her a Moi- 
ſture proportionate to that natural Heat which thro? 


Too Drineſt ; ſooner reſolves and conſumes. 


_ 1 $he has alſo ſuch. a kind of Cold, as reſiſts and 


cotaforts the natural Heat, and brings it nearer to 
Temper, whereas in Man exceſſive Heat reduces 
the natural Heat to its laſt Degree, which wanting 
Nutriment᷑ ſoon reſolves; and becauſe Men, in 
Generation, ſooner grow dry than Women, it 
often happens, for that Reaſon, that they are ſhort 
ter lived; for which Reaſon this Perfection may 
de alſo given to Women, that living longer than 
Men, they execute the Intention of Nature mote 
Of the Heat, that the Heavens beſtow on us, we 
talk not now, bete it is — different from 
that of which we at preſent diſcourſe; and which, 
as it gives Nutrition to all things ſublunary, as well 
Hot as Cold, it cannot be contrary to Cold. But 
the Fearfulneſs of Women, tho” it argue an Im- 
perfection, yet it is the Effect of a worthy Cauſe, 
that is; the Subtiliry and Promptitude of the Spi- 
rits, which ſpeedily repreſent the Species to the 
Intellect, and for that Reaſon are eaſily diſturbed 
nat things exteriour. WS: {I vo 


erable Difficulties; and therdfore 
Attention to what'T am goirig to ſay. 
that Heut, in it ſelf, is more than 
bur this dòes not follow! in Mixtures and 


& 4 k g 9 
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Vou haye often ſeen ſome Men, who fear neither 
Death nor any thing ele, yet are they not. for 
thar Reaſon to be Elend Men of Veleuf ad 
true Courage, becauſe the y.do not know the Dau- 
'but go ourdike Madden, Where they fee 4 
ad opened for them, . and think 'no\ore' of 
it; and this proceeds from a certain Frupidiry of 
„„ „ tre CO I 2 
A Madman cannot then be KN have Cou- 
age, but true Magnanimity proceeds from a pro 
Dilberation, 4512 Jace Will, and W 
Honour and Duty more than all the Dangers of 
the World, and (tho' Death be certain) to be ot 
Heart and Mind ſo firm, that the Sentiments cannot 
be hindred but do their Office, both in relation 
to Diſcourſe and Thought, as if they were the 
moſt quiet and compoſed. ain e 
Men endued with ſuch Qualities, we have ſeen 
and known; and there are, and in old Times have 
been, ſuch Women too, who have ſhewed a 
Greatneſs of Soul, and performed in the World, 
* worthy infinite Commendation, ' as well 
8 Men, | een 
Theſe Effects, ſaid Frigio, began when the firſt 
Woman in offending made others alſo offend the 
Almighty, and left Death to Mankind for an In- 
beritance, and all thoſe various kinds of Sorrow, 
Affliction, Miſery, and Calamity, which the 
World groans under to this Day. rp 
If you have a mind to enter into things ſacred, 
lad Signor Julian, I muſt aſk you whether this 
lame Offence was not rectified alſo by a Woman 
who has been of greater Advantage to us, than 
the former was injurious? So that That very Fault 
thus ſo amply repaired, is ſtiled moſt happy? But 
1s not my Buſineſs here to tell you how much 
| M inferiour 


- — 
my 
by, © j A ; 
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1 
T1041 ode, dec nal dll os 
inferiour all crcated Beidtg ars to the Blefed Vir. 
in in Djgoiry, becauſe I would hot intermix our 
iſcourſe with ſacred Matters 3 neither will Ire- 
hearſe how many Women, with an unparalſelled 
Conſtancy, have ſuffered the, moſt cruel Death 
under Tyrants for the Name of Chriſt; gor thoſe, 

who with learned Arguments have confotihded 
Idolaters. And if you anſwer, that this was a Mi- 
racle, and the Grace of God, I ſay, it was fo'in- 
deed ;; But I fay alſo, that no Virtue deſerves more 
an hop that which is approved by the Teſti 
mony of God. Lou may ſee alſo a great war 
others, of whom there Has not been ſo much fal 
if you read St. Jerome, ho celebrates ſome Wo- 
men of his Time with ſuch wonderful Encomi- 
ums, that they might be ſufficient for the moſt 

holy Man that ever waͤss. 
Imagine with yourſelf then, how many ther 
have been of whom there is no mention made at 
all, becauſe the poor Women keep themſelves re 
ſerved, without the pompous Pride of ſeeking x 
Name of Holineſs among the People, as à great 
many Men do now. a-days, , curſt Hypocrires s 
they are; who having forgotten, or rather made 
{light of, the Doctrine of Chriſt,” which adviſs 
a Man when he faſts to anoint his Face, that he 
appear not unto Men to faſt; and commands Pray- 
er, Alms, and other good Works to be done, not 
in the Market - place, nor Synagogues, bur in {- 
cret, fo that the Left-Hand know not what the 
Right-Hand does. Theſe on the contrary affim 
no Treaſure in the World to be greater, than to 

ive a good Example; and thus by crooking theit 
; fm and fixing their Eyes upon the Ground, 
giving out that they will not ſpeak to a Woman, 


nor eat any thing but raw Herbs, with ſmoaky 
| | Looks 
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Looks and tatter d Weęds beguile the ſimple. 
| But; for all this eternal ity, they cannot 
abſtain from falſifying Wills; ſowing mortal Ha- 
. Barcery, and Border 
ilty even oĩſoning, Sorcery, and Enchant- 
ce and all kad of, bale 3 and afterwards 
ledge: a certain Authority of their on Head, 
which ſays, Si nos cuſtè, tamen:caut? ; that is, if 
wt chaſtiy, at leaſt cautioufly + And with this Me- 
dicine they fancy they heal up every Sore, how 
large ſdever; and, as with good Reaſon, per- 
ſuade him that is not cautious, that God ſoon for- 
gives all Offences, how heinous ſoever they ma 
be, provided they he kept ſecret, and give no 1 
Example. . 31 10 8 aon 1222 
Thus with a Veil of Holineſs, and this miſ- 
chievous Device, they many times turm all their 
Thoughts to defile the chaſte Mind of ſome Wo- 
man; oftentimes to ſow Variance amongſt Bre- 
thren, to govern States; ſet up one, and depoſfſe 
the other; to chop off Heads, impriſon and pro- 1 
ſcribe z and be the Miniſters of all Villany, and 


| 

Y ILAN) 

e Depoſitaries of the Rapine and Robberies that 

f great many Princes commit. | 1081 

; Others / again, who have ſhook hands and bid. 
em eternal Farewel to Shame, take a delight t 

„ ppear fine and delicate, with their Crown 

t Beard cloſe ſhaved, and well cloathed ;- lifting up 

- WH 'beir Caffacks,! as they walk along, to ſhew their 

he WI dbocs cloſely. drawu on, and the (quaint Diſpoſi- 
-m WM fon of their Perſon in their Salutations-. Others 
to chere are, who uſe certain Looks and Movements 


cir eren at Maſs, which they think very well become - 
nd, chem, and make People look at them; wicked 
an; Miſcreants ! not only far remote from Religion, 
ky Put all good Manners. 2 when their di 15 
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would turn their very Vices into PraiſG. 


| Signor Julian laughing, that I meant the Friem, 


Do not talk ———_— Friers, replied Doy- 


7A Advantage to their Huſbands, and have broken 


clared, naturally as apt for the ſelf· ſame Virtues 


ain 
Liſe is objected to them, they make 4 Jeſt af it; 
and laugh at thoſe that tell them of it, as if they 


Tertainly, ſaid Donna Emilia, _ take a gteat 
deal of Satisfaction in ſpeaking ill of the Frier; 
fince you have fallen into this Diſcourſe without 
any Neceſſity. But you commit a very Jin 
n 3 

for 


in mene againſt religious People, and 

then your Conſcience without any N 

for were it not for them, who pray to 

us, we ſhould have far greater Scourges than we 

already have. UCTUBIJAOU, 21 {414 11.008 
How came _ to gueſs ſo right, Madam, ſaid | 


fince I named ow 15 Ns rl Truth' chis/is 
not murmuring, for I ſpeak it plain and openly; 
but I do not mean the good, but the bad 10 

ilty; of whom I have not ſpoken the thou - 
ſandrh part that I know. | „ A 


na Emilia; for I think it a great Sin to hear you 
and if you go on, I muſt withdraw. c. 
Madam, - faid Signor Julian, I obey. But to 
return to our Subject: I ſay, that Signor G4. 
par ſhall not find me out any excellent Man, but 
Iwill produce a Woman as excellent, either in 
his Wife, Siſter, or Daughter, and ſometimes 
much more. Beſides, ſome have been of infinite 


them of many Errors, and ill Habits. 
Since therefore Women are, as we have de- 


as Men are, the Proof of which has been" often 
ſeen; I cannot conceive why, in giving them that 
which is not only poſſible for them to have, 40 
in reality now have, and formerly ds 
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had, I ſhould be thought to ſpeak Wonders, | as 
Signor Gaſpar was leaſed RS to me; con 


ing that there always have been in the World, 
and now at preſent are, ſeveral Women as near 


the Court-Lady i haye formed, as Men near the 


Thoſe Reaſons, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, which have 
Experience againſt them, moſt certainly are nor 
valid ; and truly, if I were to aſk you what theſe 


iſe: as the great Men; whoſe Wives, Siſters, 
or Daughters t hey were; or who have been the 


ken them, as you ſay, of their Errors and ill Ha- 


— 1 believe, it would be a very troubleſome 
0 & bis [ »& RATE 


If it prove a troubleſome Talk to me, ſaid Sig- 
nor Jultan, it would be on Account of their vaſt 
Numbers: And if Time would admit, I could 
relate to you the Hiſtory of Odauia, Wife of 
Mark Anthony, and Siſter to Auguſtus; of Por- 
dia, the Daughter of Cato, and Wife of Brutus; 
of Caia Cecilia, Wife to Tarquinius Priſcus z of 
Cornelia, Daughter to Scipio; and of infinite o- 
thers, which: are moſt known : And nor only 
thoſe of our Country, but alſo among the Bar- 
barians ; as that of Alexandra, the Wife of 
Alexander King of the Jews, whey after the 
Death of her Huſband, ſeeing the People in an 
Uproar, and running to Arms in order to deſtroy 


his two Sons he had left behind, to avenge them- 


ſelves on Account of that ſtrict and cruel Slavery 
their Father had kept them in, by her good. Con- 
duct aſſuaged that juſt Fury, and in a Moment, 
with her Prudence, rendered thoſe tumultuous 
Spirits fayourable to the Children, whom their 


M 3 Father 


— — es or have been ſo worthy our 
Tal 


Occaſion of any Goodneſs; or ſuch as have bro- - 


f 


Father for many Yeats infinite Injrts had 
made their greateſt — 7:77. n tech 

Tell us, at leaſt, aid Donna Bala, what the 
did. She her Children in ſuoir extreme 


Danger, Julian, immediately cauſed 


Alexatltler's Body to de — into the middle of 


Mi 


the Market place; and'calling to her the Ciriztns, 
ſhe ſaid, She knew their nds were fired with 
—— Pity againſt her Huſband, for the eruel 
njuries he ſo wickedly had done to them well de. 
ſerved it; and as, while he lived, ſhe uſed all her 
Endesvours to draw him from fach an uhandoned 
Courſe of Life, ſo now ſhe was rendy to cbt · 
vince them, that | ſhe would help to chaſtiſe him 
now dend, as much as poſſibly ſhe could, wand 
therefore that they ſhould —— that Body of h, 
and give it to be devoured by -nnd todd 
pieces in the moſt cruel — could im: 
gine; but the deſired them to take pity upon the 
innocent Children, that could not be in no 
Fault, but could not Poſſibly be eee of their 
Father's Crimes. pe ol 
Of ſuch Force and Efficacy Gere bel Work, 


that the Tumult was in a Moment calmed Bl * 
that Fury, juſt before fo dreadful, turned into ſo Wl * 
tender an Affection, that they not only with ot * 
Accord choſe thoſe two Children for their Lords f 
but even gave the dead Body an e . 
"Bore Sigmor Vall, after h — 
Here Signor Julian, after havin A 
tle, — in his Diſcourſe. ng pots not WW © 
know, faid he, that the Wife and Sitter of 
Mithridates ſhewed a far leſs Fear of Death than 
Mithridates himſelf; and that 4/drubal's"Wite e 
in the like Caſe ſurpaſſed her Hufband ? Would ay 


not — Dash ter to Hiero the Hrus. 


ja 


Fey 
| pet ata her Coun- 


as prevails, no dee laid Fris 
gio, but now = then one 1 hoc ſome, Wo- 
men that will never alter their olution z-a$ the 
Taylor's Wife, being under Water in the Duck- 
ing · ſtool for an inyeterate-Seold, ' when ſhe could 
no longer call him Pricklouſe, made Signs (58 
2 the ſame Furport. (7 of 
Obſtinacy, replied Signor Julias lwghiny 
when it is bent to a virtuous. End, ought to 
called — as in EpiceFis 4 Lan (or 
2 Conſpiracy a Nero, was of den nftan- 
cy, that cho ſhe wis torn to pieces with Tor- 
tures the moſt eruel that could be invented, ne- 
ver diſcovered any one of the Aceomplices, tho? 
at the ſame time a great man 
and even Senators too, thro* Fear accuſed ſev 
x — er and moſt dear and — 
11 
What ſay you of Lyoua, in whoſe Honour 


the Atheniaws Nedicaed a Lioneſs of Braſa with» 


out a Tongue, in Sign of her Silence ? For ſhe, 
in like manner, being privy to 2 -Gaoſpiracy-ar 
gainſt Tyrants, was nothing terrified at the Neath 
of two great Men her Friends; and tho! ſhe was 
likewiſe torn with an infinity of Tortures the 
moſt cruel in the World,never diſcloſed 2 Syllable. 

I think, ſaid Donna Margaretta Gonzagua, you 
are too conciſe in your Narration concerning theſe 
noble Actions of dur Sex. For though thele our 
Enemies have heard and read them, yet they make 


ſemblance not to know them, and would have 


their Memory for ever loſt; but if you will, let 
s hear them, 1. will at leaſt do us Honour. 


M 4 With 


of the * — . 


4 _ 
ä 


| 10 

With all my Soul, Soul, "Madara, fad Gone 70k 
an; and now [I'll tell you of one, who pert 
ed ſuch a earkablo Aken 45 believe — bot 
aof Coe intel ein grant den leu Men over 
did; which is this. 1201 vn ing | 

In Marſeilles thete was heretofore a 
that is thought to come firſt out of Greets; 
Which was, that Poiſon mixed with Henslock 
was expoſed publickly, and they, who had a mind 
to make uſe of it, might lawfully do it, aſter 
having informed the Senate that they were wer 
of their Lives, *thro* Diſcontent, or any other 
plauſible Cauſe: In the Preſence of Pompey—— 

Here / Frigio, interrupting him, ſaid z I ſup- 
poſe now- we ſhall have u _"— * Wen 


Suan 14 3071 
Sec, Madam, ſaid Signor Julian, to 3 
Margarita, * * will not ſuffer me to ſpeak. 


F would have told you * a Woman, who, aſter 
ſne had acquainted the Senate that ſhe ought to 
die, with « by lad Countenance took the Poiſon in 
Pompey ce, with ſuch Conſtancy of Mind, 
and xt nt and loving Exhortations to her 
Friends, that Pompey, and all who ſaw in a Wo- 
man ſo great an Aſſurance in the dreadſul Paſſage 
of Death, remained not without unn Ten en 
in the higheſt Aſtoniſnment. 

And I remember too, ſaid Signor Gaſpar,'to 
ave read in-an Oration-'of an unfortunate 
band, who aſked leave of the Senate to die, io 
ledgiog he had a very juſt Cauſe ; for he could 
not any longer ſupport the — Din of hi 
Wiſe's Tongue, and had much rather drink the 
Poiſon, than endure any mages the Torture of 
her inceſſant Clamour. - 

How many poor wh! as ſaid Signor — 
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would have uſt: Cauſe! to all leave to die, that 
they might no longer ſuffer, I do not ſay the i 
Words, but the ill Actions of chein iu band ? 
and I know my ſelf ſome. that ſuſſet in this World 
ſuch Miſery, — ſay they att in Hell. 

And are there not again, anſwWered Signor G 
par, an Iufinity of that are ſo much 
plagued and tormented by their W iyes, that they 

continually for the happy Hour of their 
Death, that — may be dels ln r — 
ternal Tormentors ? 

And what ys ſure can Women do to their 
Huſbands, rep r Julian, that is ſo; reme- 
dileſs as —— — uſbands do to their Wives 3 
who, 1 oo not for Love, are obedient to them 
throꝰ Fear Ao wen 

You are 42 t he right of it, aid Signor 
Gaſpar ; for whatever Good they do proceeds on- 
ly from Fear; for there are very few: Women in 
the World but og hate their in their 
Heart. | 
Quite the. contrar „aid Signor Julian; 3 and if 
you hoy but remember what you have read, you 
will find in all Hiſtories, has the Wives genes 
rally love their Huſbands much more than They 
do their Wives. Where have you ever known, 
that a Huſband ſhewed ſo much Love towards 
his Wife, as Camma did towards her Huſband ?. 

I do not know who ſhe was, ſaid Signor 0% 
par, nor what figns of Love ſhe ſhew 

Hear then, faid Signor Julian; and you, Don- | 
na Margaretta remember it well. This Camma 
was a moſt beautiful young Woman, endued with 
ſo much Modetty, and 1 had! ſuch an agreeable Car- 
rage, as rendered her no leſs amiable than her 
ee 3 bur, 8 all, ſhe was admired for her 

ſingular 
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angular Affection to her Huſband, whoſe Name 
yan — rut 09 I ,\2Hlt:i2gnol on deen (Ai 

2 another Gentleman of great · 

FO. — than Synattus, and in a: manner 1 
rant of the City Where they lived, ſell in Love 
with her ; and'after he had attempted by all ways 
and means to Bain her, but in vain, bethinki 
himſelf that the Love ſhe bore to her Hu 
was the only Cauſe that obſtructed his Deſires, 
cauſed the unhappy Synattas to be murdered. 
He till purſued his Sollicitations, but had no bets 
ter Succeſs than before. His Love ſtill rather en- 
cteafing by her Refuſal, he was reſolved to tałe 
her for his "_— tho" ba beat much en to 
Him in Quality. 570g 361 306 | 
This being — known to her Relations b 
Sinoris, for that was his Name, they undertoo 
to perſuade her to it; at the fame time giving het 
to underſtand; that it would turn much to her 
Advant ganas; this Offer, and very 

rous for her, as wel as them, to refuſe it "x 
afrer — Days, at laſt conſented. Sinoris a 
overjoyed at this, and gave: Orders immediately 
to have the Marriage celebrated with all Expe- 
dition. When they entred the Temple of Dias, 
Camma had cauſed to be brought to her a cettain 
ſweet Drink, which ſhe had p 8 and before 
the Image of that Goddeſs drank one Half of i it, 
and with her own Hand gave the Remainder (for 

ſuch was the Cuſtom at that time) to her Huſ- 

band, who drank it u 

Camma, when ſhe ſaw w this, kneding down be⸗ 
fore the Statue, in a kind of Tranſport of Joy | 
thus ſaid ; O Goddeſs, thou who knoweſt the | 
Bottom of my Soul, now bear me witneſs, with 


how cant "Difficulty I haye e 
deareſ 


* 1 — 


rey 


deareſt Conſort l! hat mortal Paios I have ſuſfat⸗ | 
ed to protract a retched Life in which no:o+ 
ther 2 of Joy 1 entertained, hut that of dear 
Revenge; Which now I ſee approach with 1 
ſprakable.Pleaſure and Content. — 
utmoſt Tmnſport go L hence, to ſeek the = 
Society of that — Soul, whom both in Life 
and Death I loved better, far better than my on. 
And thou, mgſt-wretthed-Manſter:! -moſt 
Caitiff ! -whoſth6ughr?ſt to claſp me in thy odious 
Arms, -haſte for a: bridal Bed to ſeek a Grave 3 
for to the Shade of my moſt loved nden 
thee I make a Sacrifice. 

At this Sinoris, amazed. and alicady feeling the 
direful Effects of the poiſonous *. 
eyery — but all in vain: And Camma 
the Fortune, before ſhe expired, to hear of 
the h of Sinoris; which as ſoon as ſhe was 
informed of, the laid her ſelf on her Bed win 
extreme Satisfaction, with her Eyes looking up #6 
Hcayen, and continually calling upon Snattut : 
O my dear Soul ! faid ſhe, my deareſt Synaitus ? 
fince now I have beſtowed, for the laſt Preſent 
could make thee, both Revenge and Tears, and 
nothing now remains that I can do 45 0 thee, I 
fly the World, and gladly leave this Liſe; with- 
out thee, Heaven knows, a cruel wretched State, 
and which was only for Lave of thee ever 
able. Come then, dk me, my dear Lord! 
O come, embrace this Soul with ſo much Tran 
port, as ſhe now feels, who joytully flies to meet 
thee ! This laid, ſhe ſpread out her Arms, 2s if 
ſne were S and 
What thi now of this, good Frigio? 
I think, fri Frigio you: r 

theſe 
F 


ined. ©_ 


r K 
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theſe Ladies a crying. But ſuppoſe all this to be 
Trey! there are no ſuch W now d-days. 3 
PDardon me, Sir, ſaid Signor Julian ; but there 
are. For in my Time there was a Gentleman of 
Piſa, hoſe Name was: Tomaſo of what Houſe, 
| indeed;"] have «forgotten, | thought F-have'often 
heard it from my D hο lite Seda, wa 
Friend 37 
This Gentleman, one Day W ing 
from Hiſa to Sicily, im a ſmall Veſſel” about his 
own Affairs, was ſurpriſed by certain Moori/b Ro. 
vert, before the Maſter of the Veſſel perceived 
irony tho rnd the — — d themſelves 
„vet bu and the Enemy ve- 
— the Bark: and all on Board of her 
were taken by the Barbarians 3 of whom ſeve- 
ral, as it happened, were much wounded, and 
of Conſequence amongſt them Tomaſo, who had 
behaved-himſelf very valiantly, and with his own 
Hand had ſent: into the other World a Brother 
of one of a pong) who commanded: theſe 
ib de Cap w ll 
| .W C tain, as you may 
. — for the Loſs of his —— * enra· 
ged, would 2 him 8 and oy omit- 
wing him the Moorsſh Ci 
21 1b Ba — bac him into n 
where he was reſolved: to puniſh him with what 
was worſe than Death, a Life _ of — 
— and Pain. 
The Reſt in a little time thro? various —_ 
were ſet A Liberty; and com * mr informed 


a his Wife, che Nas anf Child:en of the 
——— — that ;/o led amongſt the Tnft- 


* y and whofe Miſeries muſt — endure 
A without 


y / 
d 
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without ; wack Glimpſe of Liberty, unleſs 
chro' the wonderful Aſſiſtance of the Almighty. 
Of which when ſhe and they were fully appri- 
zed, and havin 7 all other means to free him, 
and in which Captivity he himſelf was 
to die; it happened, that a careful Piety ſo rouzs 
ed the Soul and Courage of one of his Sons, 
whoſe Name was Paulo, — having no manner 
of Regard to any er, i he, was, reſolved either 
to die, or free his Father; which glorious De- 
ſign he executed, and with ſuch Secrecy, that he 
arrived in Legborn, before it was known in A 
bary, that — was gone from then ce. 

From Leghorn, where Tomaſo. was ſafely arri 
ved, he wrote to Argentina, informing her of his 
Liberty, and where he was, and chat the next 
Des deſigned to ſee he. 

The good Lady was ſtruck with ſuch 2 ſudden, 
Joy, that ſhe ſhould ſo ſoon, thro' the admirable 
and pious Conduct of her Son, ſee her dear Huſ-- 
whom ſne ſo much loved, and whom once 
ſhe believed ſhe ſhould never ſee again; when ſhe: 
had read the Letter, lifting up her Eyes to Heaven, 
cried out in a kind of Extaſy, My Dear] my Life? i 
my Tomaſo /—— and immediately, falling to - ; 
Ground, expired. A cruel Sight ! and 22 | 
temper human Ma, to en them fro dclring 
exceſſive Joys. 

How do you know, Si nor, aid Wan but 
ſhe died for Sorrow that her Huſband was re- 
turned? | 

Becauſe, replied Signor Julian, her whole 1 
ſpoke the Reverſe. And for my part I think, 
this ſad Accident happened, becauſe the Soul, 
not able to endure the Delay of ſeeing him with 
the Eyes of her Bady, forſook it; and drawn by 


cager 


\ 


n 

Deſire by reading the [1fled thi 
her oy — 0 1 "uy 
* Prvtinps, faid ; Gaſpar} this Woman was 
7 | > rote, 0 for Women always are in the Ex- 
tremes, which is very ill 3 and you ſee; this very 
Woman on being over-loving did an Injury to her 
ſelf, her Huſband; and Childreri'y and turned ins 
to Sorrow that Joy: they had on 'uecount of that 
dangerous und'defired Li 10-01 D4-1243-J0 
I inftance* her, ſaid Signor Jana for one of 
thoſe who are certain Rvidehoes of conjugal Af. 
feftion : For of ſuch as have been the Occafion 
of Aa, Good to the World, I could name an 
and that too of ſuch Antiquity, as to 
appear Mina fabulous; and ſuch, who among 
Men have been the Inventors of thoſe excellent 
things, as haye worthily acquired them the Titles 
of "Goddeſſes, as Pallas and Ceres; and the very 
$ybills, by whoſe Mouth God himſelf has diſcy- 


vered future Events to Mankind. i e 
be qe again thefe have been, wh nog tau 


r Men ; 28 Aſpaſia and Diolina, Go of 
Sacrifices k 


off for the Space of ten Vears 
Plague that e Athens. I could name you 
Nicoſtrata, the Mother of Evantder, who taught 
Letters to the Latins; and of anorher Woman 
who was Miſtreſs ro Pindar ; as alſo Corinna and 
Sappho, who were excellent in Poetry. And to 
no more, perhaps Women no leſs than Men 
were the Occaſion of the Grandeur of antient 
Rome. 

Tbis, replied Signor Gaſpar, would be worth 
one's hearing. Give Attention then, ſaid Signot 
Julian, to what I am going to ſay. After Try 
vas taken, a great many Trojans eſcaped the Fury 


of the Greeks ; and fled, ſome one Way, ſome 
another, 


er 


. > 4, 
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another, as their Fortunes guided- them: One 
party of whom, after a drendful Storm at 
Soup arrived im tai ; in Cduntry, where 
the Thber falls into! the Sen Ou rbeir Landinj 
thiy began to ſeek for Neceſſaviewof Liſe 
the neighbouring Coaſts: The Women, hem 
they left aboard, begin to form a beneficial Pro- 
ject, which might put a Period to their dange- 
tous and tedious Navigation 3 and, inſtead of 
what they had. loſt, recover anoth . 
after they had conſulted together, in the 
of the Men, they ſet Fire —— Ships 3 a 
me, that firſt put. her Hand ro it w called 
Roma ef e od * 
However, ſearing the Mens Diſpleaſure in their | 
Return, they went to mert them and embracing, 
and Jovi ly kiffing, ſome their Huſbands, others 
their Kindred and Relatior tookoff their farſt 
Fire, and afterwards: mild 2 cloſed to them the 
Motives of their ingenious Enterpriſe. Upon which 
the Trojans, on one Hand thro?! Neceffly, and on 
the other being kindly teceived by the Inhabitants, 
grew pleaſed with this Action of the Women, 
and lived there a the Latin in that Place, 
which afterwards was Nome. And hence araoſe 
the antient Cuſtom among the Romans, of the 
Women kiſſing their Relations, when they met 
them. Vou ſee now what Hop: theſe Fug 
were to the ing of Nome. | 
The Sabine Women were no U H tn ah . 
ment it, than the Trojans to begin it: For When 
Romulus had procured him the general — - 
all his Neigh on — 2 the Rape of 
their Women, was engaged in War on all Sides; 
to which thre' his Valour he ſoon put an End, 
except to the Sabine War, their King Titus Tatius 
being very wiſe and valiant. ; 15 +0 


( 276 ) 
But after —— Conflicts, with great 
Lof on both as they were preparing for! 
freſſi and — the Sabine Women, 
cloathed in black with their Hair torn and:diſhe. 
ors Coke — — 7 to — at the 

70 an. 
— thruſt — between their of. 
— det their Fathers; imploring them in the 
moſt moving Manner not to imbrue their Hands 
— — _—_— . — _— it 

repined at this Alliance, might tum 
their Fury againſt them; for that it would be 
much beiter for them to die, than to live Wis 
dows, and without either Brother, or Fathet 
and at the ſame time to have that ſad and melan- 
choly Reflection, that their Children had been 


begotten by thoſe who ſlew their Fathers, and 
that the 977 been generated by theſe 
whothad killed their Huſbands: ;..- | 
With 3 moving Complaints, fome hevige 
their you — . — in their Arms, of whom Wo, 
. begin: ſpeak, and ſeemed to talk Wi: 
and play with their — to whom the 

Women, ſhewing their Grandchildren all weep» 
z aid, See here your own Blood, which with Wy 
much Rage and Fury you ſeek to ſpill. 
Of ſuch Prevalence was the Picty and Loye 
of theſe Women, that there was not only colt 
cluded between the two jarring Kings an indiſſo- 
lable Friendſhip, but what was more wonderful, 
the Sabines came to live in Rome; and of two 
People reſulted one; which much augmented 
Nome And this happy Event was entirely owing 
to thoſe wiſe. and magnanimous Women, who 
were ſo well rewarded by Romulus, that dividing 
the People into thirty Bands, he gave then: the 
Name of the Sabine Women. Nen 
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Here Signor Julias pauſed, expecting ſome 
Anſwer. from Signor Gaſpar; who being ſilent, 
the other turning to him, ſaid; Do you not l | 
Signor, that theſe Women were the Occaſion o 
a great deal of Good to their Huſbands, and help- 
to agg N ́ . pts © * 
No doubt, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, but they deſerv- 
ed highly to be praiſed: But if you would re- 
hearſe the Faults of Women, as you have their 
good Actions, you would not have concealed, 
that in this very War of Titus Tatius a Woman 
betrayed Rome, and ſhewed the Enemy how to 
ſeize upon the Capitol, by which the Romans were 
almoſt ruined and undone. - You mention One ill 
Woman, ſaid Signor Julian, and I name an In- 
fnity of good ones; but, beſides what I have 
mentioned, I could apply to my purpoſe a thou- 
and other Examples of Good done to Rome by 
Women, and tell you why there was one Tem- 
ple dedicated to Venus armata, and another to 
Venus calva; and on what Account the Feſtival 
of Maids was inſtituted in Honour of Juno, ſince 
it was theſe Maids who had freed the Town of 
Rome from the Ambuſhes of her Enemies, . 
But to pals over theſe; did not that ma 
nous Act of diſcovering. the 8 of Ca- 
line, for which Cicero is ſo much Fm , derive 
hiefly its Origin from a mean Woman; and 
vho for that Reaſon may be ſaid to be the Oc- 
afion of all the Good that Cicero boaſts he did 
be Common- wealth of Rome ? | 1 
And would Time permit me, I could ſhew you, 
hat Women have very often corrected Men of 
ereral Vices; but I am afraid I have grown al- 
ady too tedious ; for which Reaſon I have, ac- 
ording to my Power, acquitted my ſelf of the 
NN Charge 
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Charge theſe Ladies have laid upon me, and thtre-· 
= ; 15; give an Opportunity to another, 
who m ings more worthy your Atten- 
Tom thn Ire don 8 4 2 
L you not ive the Women of the true 
Praiſes due to them, ſaid Doma Emilia; and re 

mmiuiember, tho' Signor Gaſpar, and perfiaps Signor 
' _ Otavian too, hear you with a great deal of Un- 
= eaſineſs, yet do we, and theſe other Noblemen, 
3 hear you with a great deal of Pleaſure. 
However 3 Julian would have defifted, 
but all the Ladies entreating him to the contrary, 
he proceeded. Left I ſhould provoke, ſaid he, 
Signor Gaſpar, to be more my 9 he is, 
I ſhall only very briefly relate ſome Acts of certain 
omen, that occur to my Memory. © 
When Philip, Son to Demetrius, laid Siege to 
Chia, he cauſed Proclamation to be made, that 
whatever Slaves would leave the City, and vm Wi 
to him, ſhould have their Liberty and their M 
ſters Wives. Bae | 
The Rage of the Women at this ignominiow Wl © 
Procedure was ſuch, that they came to the Wall Wl © 
with Weapons in their Hands, and ht { 
fiercely, that in a little time they made Pg 
Army retire with Shame and Loſs, which the 
Men could not do. Oe 
Theſe ſelf-fame Women, accompanying their 
Huſbands, Brethren, and Fathers in their Exit 
when they came into Leucunia, did an Act no lh 
lorious than this. For the Erithreans, who wer 
there with their Confederates, made War * 
theſe Chiang; who, no longer able to hold ou 
came to an Agreement with the Enemy to depait 
the City only in their Shirt and Doublet. 
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The Women, hearing of this ſo ſhameful a 
Compoſition, were very mueh offended, that they 
mould, without their Arms, paſs like naked M 
chro the middle of their Enemies; and when thy | 
were anſwered, that this \was c dert to their 
Agreement, They made them their Shield and 
Spear, and lax their Cleats, and and tell their Enc- 
my, that theſe were their Habirs. And thus by 
the Adviee of their Wives they co 2 great 
Part of the Shame, the whole of which they 
could not abſolutely avoid. 

So when Cyres had overthrown in Battle the 
Perfian Army, they fled with Precipitation to 
the City ; at the Gates of which they found 
their Women, who adyancing to them, ſaid, 
Whither flie you, ye Cowards ? would ye hide your 
ſelves within our Bodies, from whence ye came ? 
Theſe wm ſuch like Ex: re Ace the Men _— 
ing, and perceiving how much in et 
— inferiour to Theſe Women, w 2 
of themſelves, and turning back upon their Ene- 
mics, 2 5 them a- new, and gained a com- 
pleat Vi | 

After this, Signor Fulian turned himſelf to 
the Ducheſs z now, 8 ſaid he, I hope you 
vill give me leave to be ſilent. 

It is high 1 to be ſo, ſaid Signor Caſpar, 
when you ean ſay no more. Since you provoke 
me thus, 3 Signor 7 198 you may chance 
to be entertained all Night with the Praiſes of 
Women, and hear of ſeveral Spartan Dames, 
who rejoyced at the glorious Death of their 
Children; and of thoſe, who rejected them, or 
tilled them themſelves, when they found ey 
ud any thing vile and baſe. 
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ty, you will find, that there was a Queen amo 
them, Amalaſunta, who governed a long time with 
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age how the Saguntire Women in the Ru- 


in of their Country took up Arms againſt Hau- 


wmiaßs Soldiers: And how the German Army be- 


o 


N by Marius, their Wives not bei 
able to obtain their Requeſt of living free in Ser- 
vice of the Veſtal Virgins, killed themſelves, eve - 
ry one of them, with their young Children: And 
a thouſand more, which we find in Hiſtory. 
Ah! Signor Julian, God knows how theſe 
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Things 5 ſaid Signor Gaſpar; for theſe 
o remot 


Times are e from us, that many Falfities 
may have been tranſmitted to us, and no one can 
contradict them. : | 

If in every Age of the World, replied Signor 
Julian, you will meaſure the Value and Dignity 
of Women with that of Men, you will find, that 
they haye never been, nor now are, one. jot infe- 
riour to them. 


For not to mention thoſe of Antiquity, if you 


come to the Time when the Goths reigned in {a> 


a wonderful Prudence. After that flouriſhed Th- 
odolinda, Queen of the Lombardi, a Lady of fin- 
ular Virtue ; as alſo the Greek Empreſs Theodors. 
And in /taly, among many others, a moſt ſingu- 
lar Lady, the Counteſs of Matilda, whoſe Praies 
1 leave to be diſplayed by Count Lewis, from 
whoſe Houſe ſhe was deſcended. "A 
. . Nay Signor, ſaid the Count, it belongs rather 
to you; 4 you know, no one ought to praile 
hi:own. .; | 
And how wo, continued Signor Julian, fi- 
mous Ladies in Times paſt have there been of the 
moſt noble Houſe of Montefeltro? How many 0 


the Houſes of Gonzagua, Eſte, and Pij ? and" 
. | e . | one 
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one muſt; ſpeak of Times preſent, we need not 
ſeek for Examples at a diſtance, ſince we have 
them under this Roof; but I will not inſtance 
thoſe whom we now ſee preſent, leſt it may ſeem 
as if you granted me That, thro” Courteſy, which 
otherwiſe you could by no means deny me. 
to go out of 1taly, remember, that we have ſeen 
Anne, Queen of France, à very great Lady, not 
only in Virtue, but in Affairs of State; and if 
in Juſtice and Clemency, Liberality and Holineſs. 
of Life, you would compare her to Charles and 
Lewis, to both whom ſhe had been Wife, you 
will, find her not any wile inferjour to thoſe great 
Princes. -/ „ enen 4174. | 

Conſider Donna Margaretta, Daughter to the 
Emperor Maximilian, with what great Wiſdom 
and Juſtice ſhe has hitherto, and does ſtill govern 
her People. But to omit all others; tell me, 
Signor Gaſpar, what King, or what Prince has 
there been in our Days, or many Years before in 
all Chriſtendom, that deſerves to be compared to 
Jabella, Queen of Spain? | | 

King Ferdinand, - her. Huſband, anſwered Sig- 
nor Ga/par, This I will not deny, replied the o- 
ther; for ſince the Queen thought him worthy - 
to be her Huſband, and loved and honoured him 
lo much, it cannot be denied, but he deſerved to 
be compared to her, And I think the Reputa- 
non he gained by her was a Dowry no leſs than 
ne BY the Kingdom of Caſtile. —_ 

And I make no manner of Doubt, ſaid Signor 
Gaſpar, but that, of a great many Acts of Ferdi- 
wand, Queen 7abella bore the Honour. | 

Suppoſe, ſaid Signor Julian, all the People of 
ain, both Noblemen and private Perſons, Men 
nd Women, rich and po, are all combined bo 
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lie in Meir Sovereigy's Praiſe it is vertu there 
Has not been in our Da 


the Grinidets However ſhe rde. them & 


Yom of Gunada; who, in ſo lo 
W ar againſt Enemies the moſt 


| Heved in God's Cauſe, ſhewed always by her Coun- 


ci) 


ys in the whole World 


brighter Ekample of Courtge Wiſdom, Religi- 
88 Honour, iberality; in ſhorr, 
 Vittue, than Habollia. A though! the 
Paine of that is very great all over the 
World; they who lived with her, and were 4 


A hee Morious Fes of Hers, apm this 
1 owe derived its Origin from ber high Men 


_ in ener thoſe, who eonfider wenge 
or hers, will find it to be ſo. For omittin 
Infinity of things to prove What has been {| 
and which one might upon occaſion rehearſe, every 
one knows, that, in the Beginning of her R 
mnie fouyd the 4 part of if Caffe her Ke, 


; and that after ſuch « juſtifiable matiner, that 
ole who were diſpoſſeſſed of them, continue 
in their Affection, after havi ng willingly fe- 
ſigned all up to their judicious s Queen 

With what Cranes and Wiſdom the always 
defended her Dominions from the moſt potent Ene- 
mies, is a thing well known. To her alſo. may be 
aſcribed the Glory of the Conqueſt of the King 
and bloody 4 
ſtinate, who 


t for Lives, Laws, Eſtates; and as they be 


ſel and her own Perſon, ſo much üb as 
Haps in our Times few Princes have dared, ' 
not ſay to imitate her, but to envy her. 


do 


Beſides this, all who knew her fay, that her s 
manner of Government was ſo divine, that her 
Will only ſeemed ſufficient, when it was known, W ha 


to make People obey z ſince, without any other 
Notice 
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Notice, People ever did their Duty ; ſo that a Mari 
ſcarce durſt in his own Houſe, or 4 do 
any thing which he thought might diſpleaſe her: 
5 Nr J 
in knowing, making choice o ini 
dem or was the th And & well knew 
ſhe howto join the Severity of Juſtice with Mild- 
neſs, Clemency, and Mercy, that there was no 
d Man, in her Time, that could complain, he. 
ad not been ſufficiently rewarded z nor any ill 
one, too ſeverely puniſhed. 
Upon which Account her People bore to her 
a Veneration both of Love and Fear; which in 
the Minds of all remained fo fixed, that they be- 
held her as one looking down on them from Hea- 
ven, and from thence did either praiſe or con- 
demn them. | | 
And therefore, through the Reverence of her 
Name, and the good Orders ſhe ——_ thoſe 
Realms are ſtill in ſuch manner gov that 
tho' her Life be wanting, yet her Authority lives, 
and moves like a Wheel; which being a long time 
turned violently about, turns ſtill of it ſelf a good 
while, tho! no one touch it. 6. 599 
Beſides this, conſider Signor Gaſpar, that in 
our Times all the brave and gallant Men are Crea- 
tures of this Queen : And the renowned 
General Gopfatvo Ferdinando was more valued on 
that Account, than for all his famous Conqueſts 
and noble Actions, which both in Peace and War 
rendred him ſo eminently illuſtrious. So that un- 
leſs Fame prove moſt ungrateful, ſhe will always 
E to the World her important Praiſes, and 
an eternal Witneſs, that in our Age we have 
had few Kings, or great Princes, but who for 
. N 4 W 


. | 
Magnanithity, Wiſdom, and all wa w 
ee by the immortal 7/abella. _ 0 

And to come back to /taly,. I moſt obſerve ta 
you, we baye not here wanted moſt excellent La- 
dies. In Naples we have two great Queens; and 
not long ſince died another mig ghty Queen, the 
Queen of Hungary, a Lady of ſuch Excellence, 
as ſcarce had ſhe her Equal in the World; and fit- 
ly: to: be compared to the mighty and glorious 

Matthias Corvino her Huſband. 
he Ducheſs 1/abella of Arragon, Siſter to F 
 dinando King of Naples, like Gold in the Furnace, 
has ſhewed; her high Virtue in all the Storms 16 
Tempeſts of Bas; yo Fortune. 

And if you will caſt your Eyes cowards Law- 
hardy; you will ſee another Iabella, Marchioneſs 
of Mantua ; to whoſe excellent Virtues one muſt 
evidently do Injuſtice in ſpeaking fo moderately, 
as a Man in this Place mutt be obliged to do. I 
am very ſorry you all knew not Beatrix Duchels 


of Milan, her Siſter ; that you might never agun 


be aſtoniſhed at a Woman's Wit. 

And Leonora of Arragon, Ducheſs of Ferre- 
7a, Mother to both thoſe Ladies I laſt named, 
was ſuch a Lady, that her moſt excellent Virtues 
evidenced to all the World, that ſhe was not on- 
ly a worthy Daughter to a King, but deſerved al- 
10 to be a Queen over a, far larger Realm, than 
all her Anceſtors poſſeſſed. 

And to inſtance another; How many Men do 
you know in the World, that ever endured the 
ſevere Shocks of Fortune with that Equanimity 
and Moderation, as Jſabella Queen of Naples has 
done ? who, after the Loſs of a Kingdom, the 


Death of King Frederick her Huſband, the Baniſhy 
| ment 
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ment of her two Sons, and the Impriſonment 
of the Duke of Calabria the eldeſt, lupports ſo 
nobly all the calamitous Inconveniencies of 4 
wretched Poverty, that may convince every body 
that though ſhe has changed her Form, ſhe has 
not altered her Condition, bur is ſtill a Queen. 


I paſsby an Infinity of other great Ladies, and 
even Women of low Degree; as many Women 
of Piſa, who in Defence of their Country againſt 
the Florentines, have given full Evidence of that 

enerous Courage, without any the leaſt Fear of 
Heath, peculiar to the moſt invincible Souls 
ever were in the World; for which Reaſon, ſe- 
veral of them have been celebrated by many ex- 
cellent Poets. 8 

I could name others, moſt excellent in Learu- 
ing, Muſick, Painting, and Sculpture; but I will 
no longer detain you with what L am certain you 
are all very ſenſible of. It is ſufficient that you re- 
flect upon thoſe Women whom you know, to 
own, that moſt commonly, they are not in Worth 
and Merit inferiour to their Fathers, Brothers, 
and Huſbands: That many have been the Occa- 
ſion of much good to Men, and have often re- 
claimed them from vicious Habits, And tho”, if 
at preſent, there are not in the World, thoſe 
4 aeens, that take vaſt Jourmes to conquer 
oreign Countries, and erect vaſt Edifices, Pyra- 
mids, and Cities, as .Thomyris, Queen of Soibia, 
Artemiſia, Zenobia, Semiramis, or Cleopatra; it 
muſt be remembred alſo, that neither are there 
any Men now-a-Days, like Alexander, Cæſar 
A and other Generals and Emperors of 

ome. | * 
Have a Care what you ſay, ſaid Frigio, for at 
preſent there are more Women like a 


| 
: 


Fou will ever exceed your Bounds, Frigio, an · 


8 


Ol do not make that Compariſon, ſaid Signor 
| Eaſhar, for you muſt not believe that Men are 
incontinent as Women; and if the Fact were fo, 
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a Os, Fer there were; and tho“ 
they are not ſo tieh and powerful, yer chey do 
not want the good Will of imitating them, at 
leaſt in carnal Pleaſute; and in ſatisfying their Ap+ 
petites as much as r 


Falian, but if there are ſome Cleo- 
are at the ſame Time, to march 
hott, an Infinity of Sardauapali, and that's much 
worſe... 150 | 
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yet it would not be worſe, for from the Incon- 
33 of Women, ariſe many Inconveniencies, 
that do not from Men's. And therefore, as it 
was Yeſterday very well obſerved, and wile 
ly ordained, Woman may blameleſly be out 
of the way in all other things, but what relates 
to Chaſtity, without which Poſterity would be 
uncertain, and thoſe Ties which join all the 
World together in Blood, and the Love which 
Man naturally bas for what he produces, entirely 
diſſolved. A diſſolute Life then, in a Woman, 1 
much leſs to be borne with than in Men, who do not 
{ their Children nine Months in their Body. 
; ainly theſe are very unanſwerable Argu- 
ments you make, ſaid Signor Julian; I wonder 
you do not write them down. But pray tell me, 
why a diſſolute Life ought not to be eſteemed as eri 
minal in the Man as the Woman? Becauſe, if 
they are by Nature more virtuous, and of greater 
Strength, they may for that Reaſon the more 


eaſily keep themſelves in this Virtue of Continen- 


and Children would be .more or leſs certain: 


For ſuppoſe Women were never ſo much inclines 
242 ; F 
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1 
to Diſſoluteneſs of Life, and Men were all of 
them continent, it would be impoſſible for Wo- 
men, by themſelves, to prejudice them, in Rela- 
tion to Poſterity. But if you dare ſpeak 'out, 
you your ſelf know, that we of our on Au- 
thority have arbitrarily claimed a Liberty, by 
which we will have the ſame Vices in us, to be 
very light and trivial, and ſometimes worthy 
Praiſe; but in Women, never ſufficiently to be 
puniſhed, except it be by a ſhameful Death, or 
at leaſl, perpetual Infamy.  .  * t 

Since therefore this Opinion has taken deep 
Root, I think it reaſonable to puniſh, in like 
Manner, thoſe, who with idle Stori bnng In- 
famy . ven) Rar Ch ears I think, 
every Gentleman is bound at all Times to defend 
Truth, upon Occaſion, with his Sword, eſpeci- 
ally when he knows any Lady injured, in Relation 
” 4nd I, fd Signor Geſpr filling, ab beten 

And I, faid Signor Ga/par ſmiling, do not 
afirm it to be — Gentleman's Po „to do 
what you ſay, but rake it to be an act of Courte- 
95 to cover an Error, which either 3 
ome Inconveniency, or too much Love, a Lady 
has run into. So you may fee, that I am more 
on the Lady's Side, when it is agreeable to Rea- 
ſon, than you are. 

do not deny, but Men have taken a little Liber- 

, becauſe they know the general Opinion of the 

orld, that a diſſolute Life is not ſo infamous 
in them, as in the Women; who through the 
Weakneſs of their Sex, are more inclined to carnal 
Appetites than Men, and if they abſtain ſometimes 
from giving them their free Satisfaction, they do 
it for Shame, not through Impromptitude of 
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And therefore Men have laid upon them t 
Fear of ; gy as a bridle to keep them, e 


ther they AN or no, jn this Virtue; without 
which, to {peak the Truth, they would be little 
n for the World Abe nö dhe uſe wy Wo 
men, but for Generation. 
But the ſame cannot be faid of che "PA who 
govern Cities, command Armies, and do ſuch 
fa. Actions, which (ſince you will have it ſo) 


do not diſpute, where Women could be caps - 
ble of; but it is enough for me, that they do not 
do them; nor how Men, when Trial has been 
made of their Continency, ſurpaſſed: them, inf 
nitely in this Virtue, though 25 grant it not. 
And concerning this Truth, I will not rehearſe 
10 many Fahles and Stories Is you have done;. ] 
refer you only to the Continence of two mighty 
Lords, youthful and victorious, which gene- 
rally make haughty and inſolent, eyen Perſons of 
rhe meaneſt Rank. 8 5 
One bright Example of this, we have in Hits 
ander the Great, in relation to his fair Perſſan 
= Captives, the beautiful Wives of vanquiſhed Dari 
= ur, and the other, in Scipio, who when he was on- 
ly four and twenty Years of Age, having taken 
a Town in Spain by Storm, there was brought to 
him a noble and beautiful young Woman; whom, 
when Scipio underſtood ihe was contracted" to 4 
Nobleman of the Country, he not only abſtained 
from ay Wh but reſtored her, with a large Pre i 
ſent to her Huſband, 


I could inſtance 'Yenocrates, who was ſo con- 

tinent, that though a moſt beautiful Woman lay 

with him all Night, and uſed all thoſe amorous Ca- 
reſſes, which uſually incite the Spirits, and of 

* ſhe was a Pere Miſtreſs; yet were her AF 

| tempts 


my Opinion, he has ſpoken falſely 
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tempts all in vain; for ſhe could not make him 


ſhew the leaſt Sign of Immodeſty, tho“ ſhe be- 


ſtowed a whole Night about it. 

I could alſo mention Pericles, who by only 
hearing one praiſe ſomewhat affectionatel7 a 
beautiful Youth, ſuddenly reprimanded him; and 


a great many others moſt continent by Will, and 


not through: Motives of Infamy, or Fear of Pu- 
niſhment; Motives, which induce the greater Part 


of Women to guard their Chaſtity z who, not- 
withſtanding, merit our Commendation, and thoſe 
who falſely beſtow on them the Infamy of Lewd- 
neſs, as you have ſaid, deſerve moſt ſeverely to 
be puniſhed,” . *» | 2 
Here ſpoke Signor 72 who had been a long 
while filem, and faid z Judge you after what man- 
ner Signor Gaſpar ſpeaks, in the Diſpraiſe of Wo- 
men, when theſe are his Commendations. But 
if Signor Julian will give me Leave that I may 
anſwer. him ſome few Objections, in which, in 
inſt the 
Sex, 1t will be no COT to either: For 
this will give him Time 'to take Breath, that he 
may the more chearfully proceed in the Deſcrip- 
tion of his Court Lady, and ſpeak of ſome other 
Perfection proper for her; and Jat the ſame Time 
be ſo happy, as jointly with him, to execute the 
_ of a good Knight, which is to defend the 
mu. f r 
I beg you would, replied Signor Julian, for 


| Ithink I have already ſaid all that isin my Power; 


and the Diſcourſe now on Foot, in my Opinion 
is gone remote from the Subject. N 
Upon which, Signor Ceſar thus began X 
will not now, faid he, ſpeak of the Profit 

Advantage the World has by Women, beſides 


bringing 
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in ſhort is nothing elſe but Fear of Inf 
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41 Sn — ſufficiently de · 
ed, how neceſſary they not to 
Being, but cur. Weil beiag Bur I fay, Jig 
nor Caſpar, that ſuppoſe they are, 28 you affirm 


them, more inclined to carnal Appetites than 


and yet abſtain from them more than Men, 


which you your ſelf grant) they are ſo much 


he more to be commended for it; inaſmuch 23 
their dex is leſs liable to ſtruggle agairiſt theſe ha- 
e ren for they. do i tlmnoogh Se 
And if you y do it th INE 1 
think inftcad of — irtue, you give them two. 
For if Shame can do more in them than Appe- 
tite, and if, on that Account, they refrain 

n doing ill, I muſt eſteem this Shame (wh 

a mo 

rare Virtue, and which but a very few Men poſs 
ſeſo. And if I could, without an infinite Res 


proach to Men, tell bow many of them are im- 


merged in Impudence, a Vice contrary to this 
Virtue, I ſhould offend the ſacred Ears, that 
hear me; and for the moſt theſe injurious 
Perſons. both to God and Nature are Men in 


Fears; ſome of whom make a Profeſſion of Prieſt» 


hood, ſome Philoſophy, ſome Divinity; and go- 
vern States with that Catonian Gravity of Coun» 


tenance, as makes ſemblance of all the Integrity 


in the World ; and always alledge Women to be 


moſt incontinent, while they at the ſame time be- 
moan nothing ſo much as the Loſs of their natu- 


ral Vigour, that they might ſatisfy the unruly 
Deſires which {till continue in their Minds, tho 
Nature has denied it their Bodies; apd yet, for 
U that, very often find Means to accompliſh their 
Ends, where Strength is not neceſſary. | 
. Bur I will ſay no more; it is ſufficient for me, 
you 


N 
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you grant that Women do abſtain more from 


an unchaſte Way of living, :han Men; and cer- - 


tainly they are not reſtrained by any other Bridle, 


than what they put upon themſelves; and it is as 


certain, that thoſe who are too cloſely 
or ill uſed, by their Huſbands or Fathers, are 
chaſte than thoſe who have ſome Liberty. | 
But, * ſpeaking, a great Bridle to Wo- 
men is the Love of ſome Virtue, and the Deſire 
of a good Name; Things, which a great many 


8 „ . 


in my Time eſteem more than their own Life: 


And if you will ſpeak out, not one of us 


but have ſcen young Men of the beſt Families, 
endued with al the Charms of Wit and Beauty, 

s many Years in endeavouring to gain their 
TE omitting at the ſame Time no Sollicita- 
tions, Gifts, Tears, and Entreaties, but all in 
vain. And if it be not ſaid that the Qualities I 
poſſeſs, are no Obſtacle to. my being beloved, Ican 
witneſs that my ſelf, more than once, through 
the conſtant and too ſevere Honeſty of a Woman, 
have been like ro die. 

You need not wonder at that, ſaid Signor & 


par, for Women who are ſued to, always deny 


thoſe who thus entreat them, and thoſe who are 
not — ſue to a F 4 7 
I never, knew, replied Signor Czſar one 
that was courted by a Woman; bur r e 
great many in the World, who finding they have 
in vain attempted to obtain their Wiſhes, and 
paſſed their Time very ridiculouſly, have Recourſe 
to this noble Revenge, and ſay, they have abun- 
_ 2 ed, what = no * mik 
ut in their ination; think ſpeaking 1 

or inventing — Reports of ſome — 
no — 


- 


2 
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noble Lads one Quality of an accom Plithed 


Conrtier. 
But theſe Perſons, who Us villinouſly dats 
their Boaſts of Favours received from _ Lady 
of Merit, whether the Thing be true or falſe, de- 
ſerve the ſevereſt Correction and Puniſhment ; and 
thoſe who inflict upon them this Chaſtiſemen 
are certainly much'to be honoured and eſteemed, 
For if what they thus idly report © be” falſe, 
what Villany in the World can be greater, than 
to rob a Woman thus maliciouſly, - of what ſhe 
values more than her Life? Since it is the Source 
and Cauſe of all her Honour and Reputation; 
and ſhould ir be true, what Puniſhment can 5 
equal to ſuch Perfidy, and N Returns, 
a Woman who, deluded by falſe Flatteries, Sigel 
Tears, continual Prayers, Artifices, and Perju- 
Ties, has unwarily been drawn into too much 
Love, and afterwards without Reſerve, given het 
ſelf — as a Prey to ſuch a malicious 
diabolical, ungrateful Spirit? 

But to give an Anſwer to whar you object, in 
Relation to the great Continency of Alexander, 
and Scipio. I do not ſay but what they did were 
Actions truly laudable: However, left you 
ſhould fay that by reciting to you antient Fact, 
entertained you with nothing but Fables, I ſhall 

inſtance a Woman in our Times, of low Degree, 
who notwithſtanding the Meanneſs of her Birth, 
did an Action much more noble than theſe. two, 
ſo much celebrated, Heroes. 

tell you then, chat I knew a very handſom, 

bar, young Woman, whoſe Name I purpoley 
conceal, for fear of affording Matter to People 


to ſay ill, who, as foon as they know a Woman 
to be in Love, put a very ill Conſtruction upon it: 
T 


This 


3 Y | | 

This Perſon, being loved by a well accompliſhed 

oung Gentleman, could not be ungrateful, ' bur 

ved him again, with all her Soul. And of this 

Try not I alone, to whom of her own Accord 
ſhe d1 


clofed this: Secret, no otherwiſe than if I 
had been (I do not ſay, a. faithful” Brother, 
but) an intimate Siſter, but every one who faw 
her in her Lover's Company, was very fully con- 
nd he Fealkogs MN. is: 

She thus loving moſt fervently, as much as a 
moſt loving Heart could love, continued two long 
Years in ſuch fſtrift Continency, that ſhe gave no 
manner of external Sign to the young Gentleman 
that ſhe loved him, but ſuch only as ſhe could not 
conceal from bim. Neyer would ſhe ſpeak with 
him in private, or receive any Letters, or Pre- 
ſents; both of which ſhe every Day was perpe- 
tually tempted to do. 83 


o 


But at the ſame Time, how e erly the deſi- 4 


red it, T. yell knew; for if at any Time ſhe could 


privately get any thing that ever had been his, 


ſhe took ſuch exceſſive Pleaſure in it, as if only 
thence ſhe ſeemed to derive all her Life and Hap- 


pineſs ; and yet all this while ſhe only gave her(elf 


the Liberty to ſee him, and let him ſee her; and 
ſometimes perhaps at publick Entertainments, 
dance with him, as ſhe did with others. 

And becauſe there was no great Difference in 
their Condition and State of Life, they both de- 
red their Loves might find. a happy End in law- 
ful Marriage: The whole City deſired the ſame; 
al but her cruel Father, who through a perverſe. 
and ſtrange Opinion, reſolved to beſtow. her. upon 
one of greater Fortune; nor was this otherwile 
Feed by the, wrerched, Ne, (bus by: Jer 


cars. 
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But though this unfortunate Marriage was com 
cluded with grext Compaltion of the People, nd 
the Deſpair of the poor wretthed Lovers, yer 
not this crucl, Shock of Fortune root up"ſ6'% 
ly a grounded Love, in each other's Hearrs;" but 
it continued three Veats longer, though the pru- 
dently diſſembled it, and tried all Ways ithaginable 
to break aſunder thoſe uneaſy Fetters, and extin- 
gu ape fervent Deſires, which now were paſt 
ll Hopes of being accompliſhed. And after this 
manner ſhe ſtill purſued her firtn Reſolution” of 
a ſpotleſs Continency z and finding ſhe could ne- 
ver we poſſeſs him, whom in this World ſhe 
_ adored, ſhe would not any how otherwiſe” enjoy 
him; and continued her Cuſtom not to receiyc 
his Letters, or Preſents, or even his yer 
Looks. 3 oY 3 vs | 14 „ 
- And in this determined Reſolution the wretch- 
ed Victim, overcome by the moſt cruel Afflictida, 
and weakened through continued Love,  pined 
ut a miſerable Life of three long Years, and 
ied being much rather willing to forego thoſe 
ſo much deſired Pleaſures, and at laſt loſe her dn 
Life, than ſtain her Honour. And yet the want: 
ed no Ways, or Means, to accompliſh her Wilhez 
with the utmoſt Secrecy, and without Danger of 
Infamy, or any other Inconveniency whatſoever} 
bur {till abſtained from what ſhe moſt e 
had deſired, and to which ſhe was perpetually 
failed by. the dear Perſon, whom only in the les 
World ſhe wiſhed to pleaſe z and to this Heroick iy ng 
| Reſolution, by no Fear, or on any other Reſpecht 1 
| Wis the driven, than purely the Loye of mueWout 
a e 


What will you fay of another, who for fi 
Months together, lay every Night in the od f 
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Bed with ber 'Upireſt Lover 3 dhd yet ths 
2 4 Garden, e A ee woſt delicious 
ruits, invited the moſt eager and fervent 
beg "ind the e thi, who 
was derer to her than her oY]ͥ n 2 
from of them; iznt' tho h Ihe was all 
1 — beer clofely Within his beloved Arme, 
her MAP « Capt ye to ' thoſe ar- 
Ne Chari btit preferyed immaculate the 
15 00 her Hons PRIX 3007 -YISY'S 10-\ 
u not think, a tgnor ge I cherehess 
Acts of Continency equal thoſe | aner 
Who moſt fervent} enamoured, not with the 
Women of Darius, hut with that Fame and 


YES T3 wo SEW 


ſiffer all Toll, Fatigue, and Dapger, to make 


other things, but even his own Life, vo get 3 
wor ep: above all Men: And we wonder, having 
ſuch bright Thoughts, that he refrained from do- 
ing things which he did not very nuch deßre; 
for fince he never ſaw thoſe Women before, it is 
not very probable that he ſhonld at firſt View be 
in Love with them, bur perhaps rather abhorred 
them, as belonging to his mortal Enemy; and in 
this Caſe, every Todſe, Act of his' towards them, 
would have been an Inj and not Love. | And 
1 tacrefore it ought not to be wondeted at; that 
Alexantler, who conquered the World, with no 
we les Magnanimity than Arms, abſtained from be- 
ick ing injurious to the fair Sex. 
ec The Continency of Scipia, in a like Cafe, with+ 
rue out doubt, merits our Commendation; yet if you 
oonſider it well, is by no means comparable to that 
which T have juſt now inſtanced in the other Sex; 
for he alſo refrained 14 doing that which a 
2 


8 


e 
/ 
| 


Grandeur, which ſtimulated Him wich Glory, to 
bimſelf mortal,” and not only to diſdain all 
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did not much. deſire to do, being in an Enemy's 
Country, a new General, in the Beg) ing of a 
moſt important Enterprize, leaving behind him at 
Home ſuch an Expectation of himſelf, and being 
accountable for his Conduct to moſt ri 3 
who very often chaſtiſed not only the great, 
the moſt minute Offences, amongſt whom he 
knew he had Enemies; beſides, had he done other- 
wiſe than he did, he knew as ſhe was a young La- 
dy of a very noble Extraction, and contracted, if 
not married, to a Nobleman, he would by that 
means have 1 ſo many Enemies, that many 
of them would, at leaſt have prolonged, if not 
quite obſtructed his Conqueſts. . — 
And thus on ſo many, and ſuch important Mo- 
tives, he abſtained from a light, yer dangerous 
Appetite, by ſhewing a Continency and honeſt In- Will a 
tegrity, which gained him, ſays Hiſtory, the He 
Hearts of the People, and was equivalent to ano- . 
ther Army, to vanquiſh with Benevolence, thoſe Wil it 
Hearts which perhaps by force of Arms had been 
invincible. So that in reality this may much 1 
ther be termed a martial Policy, than pure Con- 
tinency; though the Relation of this Affair 1 
not very ſincere, ſince certain Writers of good 
Authority affirm, that the young Woman had 
been enjoyed by Scipio, and this you may entirely 
depend upon. ow 
erhaps then, ſaid Frigio, you have read this in 
the Scripture. I have ſeen it, replied the other, 
and therefore J have a much greater Certainty oi 
this than you, or any one elſe can have. . 
But in reality there never could have been in- 
ſtanced a nobler Example of Men's Continenc), 
than that of Xenocrates, who being wedded to 


his Study, and obliged to be virtuous by his Fro 
feſſion, 


(9) 
ſeſſion, which was thüt of a Philoſapher, and 
conſiſts in good Actions, not in good Words, 
being old and deprived of his natural Vigour, not 
able to act or ſhew even any Signs ſo to do, 
refrained from à common Proſtitute, whoſe only 
Name might make him loath ber.. 

I ſhould much ſooner have believed him con- 
tinent and chaſte, had he given any Signs of 
Power of Action, and then bridled his Ap 
tite; or had abſtained from that which old Men 
cover more than Veuus, the Juice of the Grape. 
But as an excellent Proof the Continency of 
this old Gentleman, it is written, that he was a 
conſtant Votary to Bacchus; and what can be ſaid 
more contrary to Continency of old Men than 
Drunkenneſs? And if avoiding Venus in that cold, 
and unactive, and ſpiritleſs Age, deſerve ſuch En- 
eomium, how much more ought it to do in a 
bung, and tender Maid, like thoſe I juſt now in- 
weed. 2 DI f ü 

One of whom, by impoſing the ſevereſt Laws 
m her Senſes, not only denied her Eyes their 
Light, but caſt from her Heart thoſe Thoughts 
viich only a long while ſerved as the ſweeteſ 
Food and Nutriment to keep up Life. | 
The other fervently in Love, and often folded 
"the longing Arms of him whom, more than all 
the World, ſhe loved, combating againſt her ſelf, and 
vanſt him, much dearer than her ſelf, vanquiſh- 
WW thoſe warm Deſires, by which very often fo 
ot Muay wiſe Men have been overcome, and ſtill are 
: Conquered, | | 
in: Don't you think now, Signor Ga/par, that Au- 
ors may be aſhamed to inſtance Xenocrates for 
n Example on this Subject, and count him chaſte ? 
or if one could but know the Truth of it, I 
O 3 dare 
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7. any Wager that be ſlept all that Ni 
fg Dinner tune, next Nagy: huried,.. —— 
„in Wine: 222 all che tick- 
ling and toying that. Women uſed, to — Was 
not able ra, open bis Ex es, hut lay found aſleep, 
as if he ha ken. Laudanum, 0 r Y Other 


en be end TAvol om blyot ] 
Here tho all Joy hed; and Dotina Emilia ſmi- 
ing ſad; i you will but xecolle& your ſelf. a lit- 


fancy you may inſtance odd pretiy 
Example of © Seng like this. Is. not this 
other a very good one, Madam, ſaid Signor Ge+ 
far, which he related ob: Fericiis? 1 Fonds: he 
did not at the ſame Time, which; he with as good 
Reaſon might have done, inſtance that Piece of 
Chaſtity, and witty Saying: of his, Wh When 
certain Lady of Pleaſure aſked him a pretty round 
Sum for one Night's Lodging, told he, * 
not a mind to buy Repentance at ſo dear a Ra 
After having laughed a little, Signor Colo 
proceeded Fou muſt pardon me, Sir, ſaid be, 
turning to Signor Cohan, if I ſpeak the Truth; 
for in; reality; theſe areths 2 — Continencics 
that Men: Mrite of themſelves, accuſing Women, 
at the ſame Time, of Unchaſlity, in hom we 
daily ſee infinite Tokens to the contrary. . 
And indeed if you-rightly- conſider it, there i 
no Fortreſs ſo impregnable, nor ſo well fenced, 


but if attacked with the thouſandth Part, of the * 
Machines and Engines, that are continually made ot 
uſe. of to batter the conſtant Mind of a Woo Up 
would ſurrender at the firſt Aſſault. [a1 

How many Creatures of Princes, and whe Po 
have not only been made, but enriched and-hc 
noured by them, have there been in the World * 


who commanding their Fortreſſcs and he * 
"hi 
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which their whole State and Royalty, their Life 
and All depended, without * hamed of in- 
curring the odious Character of Traytors, have 
thro” Avarice (an — Crime, and which 
always lays an immortal Tarniſh on the Name of 
a General) perfidiouſly;,betrayed them into the 
Hands of choſe; who! had not the ſeaſt Pretence 
of Right, or Claim to chem. 
And would to Heaven in our Days, that there 
were ſuch a Scarcity of theſe kinds of ſhining 
Villains, theſe ſplendid Traytors, and Plunderers 
of their Country, that we need not have more 
Trouble to find out ſome; that in this Caſe have 
done what they ought, than to name ſuch as have 
ſo enormouſly acted contrary to their Duty. 
Do not we ſee yet others, who roam about dai- 
ly to deſtroy and murder their Fellow -· Oreatures 
in Woods and Thickets, as they travel; and com- 
mit Piracies at Sea, only for that, which has un- 
done the moſt flouriſhing. Nations, Mons v ? 
How many grave Prelates turn Stock- jobbers in 
ſacred Things, and make a ſcandalous Merchan- 
dize of the Goods of the Church of God ? O 
Holy Jeſus ! theſe are the Men that call them- 
ſelves after thy Name ! theſe are the things that 
are practiſed in a Chriſtian Country, and where 
we boaſt to have the Light of the Goſpel ! 
How many Lawyers falſity Wills? How ma- 
ny Perjurics are they guilty of in themſelves and 
others? and how many falſe Evidences do they let 
up to ruin the Orphan and the Widow, and en- 
tail on themſelves and their Children the Curſes of 
Poſterity, only for a little Money? 
How many Phyſicians and Apothecaries, for 
this poor ſhining Clay baked by the Sun, poiſon 
their Patients? who, if they are ſo unhappily 
| poor » 
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poor, as not to be able to provide a Fee, tho! with 
Fae the Ruin of themſelves, and Families, may 
die for them; and if they can, are ſure only b 
Iingring'on a little longer, to be poiſoned accord. 
ws to Decorum, with an infallible Specifick for 
Mortality? For the Soul, thus attacked and be- 
ſieged with an everlaſting Jargon of unintelligible 
Cant, Squadrons of Anodynes, Catharticks, A- 
lexipharniieks, Hypnoticks, Sudorificks, Aſthma- 
ticks, Diureticks, Emeticks, Cataplaſms and Me- 
taplaſms, with all the inferiour Artillery of Pills 
er duobus, ius quibus Sc. flies frightened into 
the other World, no longer able to endure theſe 
mortal Legions, and the Plagues of an eternal 
Gallimawfry and Gothick Slip - ſlop. O Money, 
Money, Money! how powerful are thy Charms! 
how reſiſtleſs thy Temptations! 
Again, how many thro' the Fear of Death do 
ſuch Things, that render them not fit to live: 
And yet all theſe ſtrong Arguments, to which 
great, mighty, and learned Men ſo often readily 
ſubmit, has a tender Virgin oftentimes withſtood? 
For ſeveral have there been, who had much 13. 
ther die, than loſe their Virtue. ms 

None now-a-days in being, I believe, faid Sig- 
nor Gaſpar. Cd. | | 

I ſhall give you no Examples of any of antient 
Times, replied Signor Cæſar; but there are cer- 
tainly a great many to be found in theſe our 
Days, who value and eſteem their Honour more 
than Life, and had much rather die than be de- 
prived of it; and, not to detain you an longer 
J ſhall tell you, that when Capua was Geks by 
the French, which is not fo long ago but you may I b 
well remember it, there was a beautiful young t. 


Lady living there, who being led out of her own he 
| Houſe, | * 
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Houſe, in which ſhe was taken Priſoner, by a 
Company of Gaſcognes, when ſhe came to the 
River that was by that City, pretended to tie up 
her Shoe; he who had the Care of her, thinking 
that was her Intention, walked ſome diſtance from 
her; which Opportunity ſhe made uſe of, and 


threw herſelf into the River. | 

W hat will you fay of a poor Country Wench, 
who, not many Months ago at Gazuolo near 
Mantua, gleaning in the Field with her Siſter, 
was ſo parched with Thirſt, that going into a 
Houſe to get ſome Water, the Maſter of the 
Houſe, who was young, ſeeing her very handſome 
and alone, took her into his Arms, and firft with 
loving Expreſſions, and afterwards with Threats 
and Menaces attempted to enjoy her; which he 
did after a long and obſtinate Reſiſtance, and ma- 
ny Blows. N 

The poor Girl, with her Hair hanging about 
her Shoulders, came ſobbing to her Siſter in the 
Field; but, notwithſtanding the moſt preſſing 
Inſtances of her Siſter, would never diſcloſe the 
Cauſe of her Sorrow; but, as ſhe came near 
Home, ſhe ſeemed ſomewhat more at Eaſe, and 
began to ſpeak without any ſeeming Diſturbance, 
giving her ſome certain Inſtructions, relating to 
their own Affairs. But when ſhe came to the 
Oglio, which is the River that waſhes Gazzole, 
ſhe ſtept a little before her Siſter, who never 
dreamed of or imagined what ſhe was going to 
do, and threw herſelf into it. | 

Her Siſter, ſorrowful and in Tears, followed 
down by the River's Side, as faſt as ſhe could; 
but the Stream carried her ſwiftly away, and every 
time the poor Wretch appeared above Water, 


her Siſter threw her a Cord that ſhe had * 
Wit 
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with her to bind up the Corn; and though, the 
Cord often; reached her, for ſhe was. yet — e- 
h the Bank, ſhe conſtantly refuſed it, and 
lobately it from her ; And thus ſhun- 
ning all Aſſiſtance to ſave her Libs. i in a little time 
expired. New this unhappy Girl had no Inpite- 
ment to this, from Nobility. of Birth, or Fear of 
h, but np an eg Sorrow for _ m 
irginity. i 
Now by this- you may comprrhond, how many 
other Women do Actions mol worthy, of qur 
Remembrance, which are not known; fince, one 
may ſay, that only three Days ago this Girl hach 
— ſuch a ſ tial Proof of her Virtue, | 5 
yet talked of, nor her Name known. 
3 1 it not been for the Death of the Bi- 
ſhop of Mantua, which followed a little after, 
the Bank of the Oglio, into which ſhe threw ther 
ſelf, had now been graced with à very fair Tomb, 
in Memory of ſo glorious a Soul; which deſery- 
ed ſo much the more a bright 4 9 Fame 
after Death, as that i it lived in an 
In my Time alſo in Nome there — ſomes 
thing like this. There was a very beautiful young 
5 born in Rome, who being a long while fol- 
— by one who ſhewed himſelf her Lover, 
would not however ſo much as pleaſe him with a 
Look: At laſt this Spark found means to corrupt 
her Woman with Money, who, in hopes to fin- 
ger more of his Gold, perſuaded her Miſtreſs ta 
go one Day to viſit St. lein Church. 
In the mean time having given the Lover no- 
rice, and inſtructing him what to do, ſhe led het 
Lady down into one of thoſe obſcure Grotto“ 
gnder Ground, of which you know there are an 


* under that Church, well known by the. 
Name 
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Name of the Catacombs;ʒ in which the primitivo 
Chriſtians lived, ſheltered: from the Tyranny of 
the Roman Exeperors, who fo cruelly perſecuted 
them; and which-thoſe who go to St. Sebaſlian v 
uſoally viſi, as being the Repoſitories of the Bo- 
dies of a great Nu of holy Perſons, who li. 
ved in thoke: Days. F Nittel gui c: "1 
8 
OW percerw 8 1 Wick 

— with all the ſofteſt Expreſſions an amorous 
Rhetorick can invent, to intreat her to pity his 
Sufferings, and change her former Rigours.intg 
Love; but when he ſaw all his Prayers and En- 
_ treaties would not prevail, he made uſe of Threats, 
which proving, allo ineffectual, the Villain had 
recourſe to Blows at laſt, being fully bent, if not 
otherwiſe, by Violence to rob her of her Virgi 
nity, having to this End procured the Aſſiſt- 
ance-of her Woman, the wicked Contriver of all 
this Miſchief: Vet for all this he could never 
make her yield, but on the contrary, with Words 
and Actions, weak as ſhe was, ſhe always defended 
her ſelf to her utmoſt Power; ſo that through 
Spight and Rage, when he ſaw he could not have 
his Will, and for fear leſt the whole ſhould reach 
her Relations Ears, and they ſeek a juſt Revenge, 
this abandon'd Wretch, with the Aſſiſtance of 
her wicked Woman, ſtrangled this unhappy La- 
dy, and there left her; and ran whither he 
thought he might never be found out, but conti- 
nue always {kreened from publick Juſtice. | * 

The wretched Woman, blinded by her Crime, 
knew not where to flie; and being taken up up- 
on Suſpicion, confeſſed the whole, and was pu- 
niſhed as ſhe deſerved. The Body of this con- 
{tant and noble young Lady was taken out of the 
Dr i 1 2 h-*1 Grotto, 
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Grotto, and carried to be buried within Rome; 
with a Crown of Lawrel on her Head, attended 
with an infinite Number of both Sexes 5 among 
whom ſcarce one Terurn'd home with dry Eyes: 
ſo much was this admirable Soul lamented by the 
People, and ſo much praiſed, 0900 001 
But to inſtance thoſe whom you yourſelf knew; 
Do you not remember to have heard, that when 
Donna Felice dalla Rouere was going to- Saona 
fcaring ſome Ships within Sight had belonged to 
Pope Alexander VI. and in Purſuit of her, ſhe 
was reſolved, if they came up with her, and ſhe 
had no way to eſcape, to leap into the Seas. 
And it is not to be imagined ſhe did this up- 


on any ſudden Flight of Thought; for you knoW 


as well as any Body, with what high Wit and 
Wiſdom the ſingular Beauty of that Lady is a- 
dorned. | BY ; IT 

Nor can I longer refrain a Word or two, in 
relation to her Highneſs, our Ducheſs ;- who liv- 
ing fifteen Years in Society with her Huſband 
like a Widow, has not been only conſtant in not 
diſcloſing this to any Perſon in the World, but 
alſo when ſhe was perſuaded by her own Rela- 
tions to forſake this Widowhood, choſe rather to 
ſuffer Exile, Poverty, and all other kinds of Mi- 


ſery, than to conſent to what every one elſe 


_ a great Fayour and Happineſs ; and cer- 
tainly | 5 | | 

Speak of ſome what elſe, ſaid the Ducheſs, in- 
terrupting him; and do not enter upon this, fince 

u have other things to talk of. | 

I know, ſaid Signor Cæſar, I know you will 
not deny me this, Signor Gaſpar, nor you Frigio. 
By no means, aniwered Fyigio; but one Swallow 
does not make a Summer. h on 


Indeed, 


„ aw 1 1 


* (Cay 


Indeed, * Si Ceſar, it muſt be owne 
ed, that theſe great Effects and rare Virtues are 
to be ſeen but in a very few, Women. However, 
all thoſe, who ſo nobly refift the Attacks of Lo- 
vers, are Subjects of our Wonder and Admira 
tion; and thoſe, who are ſometimes overcome, 
worthy Objects of our Pity and Compaſſion. For 
ſurely Lovers make uſe of ſo many Provocatives 
and Artifices, and lay ſo many cunning Snares, 
and that with ſuch unwearied Application, that 
it would be a very great Wonder indeed, if a ten- 
der young Creature ſhould eſcape them. 

What Day, what Hour, what Minute paſſes 
away, that the young Woman thus beſieged is 
not tempted to ſurrender to her Lover by Mo- 
ney, Preſents, and all other things he imagines 
may pleaſe, her? When can ſhe look out at a 
Window, but ſhe ſees her Lover pals by? ſilent 
indeed in Words, but with Eyes that talk, and 
with an afflicted and languiſhing Countenance, 
with ardent: Sighs, and very often with Abun- 
dance of Tears. 2) 4 

When at any time does ſhe go out of Doors, 
either to Church, or any other Place, but he is 
ever before her Eyes, and appears with ſo ſad a 
Paſſion, painted in his Eyes, chat one would think 
that he was going to expire? I omit his Dreſs, 
Inventions, —.— pleaſant Expreſſions, Feaſts, 
Dances, Plays, Maſquerades, Juſts and Tourna- 
ments; all which ſhe knows are for her Sake. 

Then in the Night-time ſhe can never awake, 
but ſhe hears Muſick, or at leaſt that unquiet 
Spirit, which about the Walls of the Houſe caſts 
out ſad Sighs and wretched Lamentations. If by 
chance ſhe talks with any one of her Women, ſhe, 
being already corrupted in Favour of the [uamo- 


—— 


+ aa. * 
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— or Sonnet, to 


er; and that he deſires nothing 
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vo, is always ready with ſome pretty Preſegt, 
her on the Part of her 


Lover, and immediately rakes an Opportun portunity to 
E to underſtand how this unhappy Lover 


how he values not his own Li to ſerve 


but what is ens 
tirely conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt Honour, and 
that he only wiſhes to ſpeak with her. 
And here are found out Remedies for all Diff. 
culties 4 counterfeit Keys, Ladders of Ro 
fleepy Potions; the Affair is repreſented as a Al 
fle: Examples are always — of others that 
do much worſe; ſo that every thing is made ſo 
eaſy, that ſhe has no more Trouble but to ſay, an 
content. And in caſe the poor Soul makes but 4 
little Reſiſtance, they make uſe of ſuch and ſo 
many OG _ ſuch means, y Obs 
contin cation t reuoye ey 
cle e their Fee . N 
many there are, that perceiving t hey can- 
not prevail with fair Words, El to og they -and 
Menaces, and fay th will tell their Huſbands; 
what they are not. Others boldly traffick with 
their Fathers and Huſbands, who for Money and 
Prefermenthave proſtituted againſt their Will their 
own Wiyes and Daughters. 
Others again by Charms and Philecrs rob thek 
poor ä — of the Liberty God has given them, 
which Practices are ever attended with ſtrange Con- 


ſequences; but in a thouſand Years 1 could not 


repen t all the Snares and ſubtile Devices Men make 
f, to induce Women to be undone, which 
are infinite. And beſides all thoſe, which 'Men 
invent of themſelves, there have not been want 
„ ſuch who have compoſed Books, and beſtow- 

great Study to teach Men after what manner 
Weben in the reſpect may be deluded. Now 
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Now judge you how theſefirinvecm! Doves tan 
eſcape from ſo many well-ſpread Nets, when 


tempted with ſuch delicious Baits? And what 


r Marter is it chen, if @ Woman, knowing 
ber ol ſo much beloved and adored, for fo ma- 
ny Years, by a beautiful, noble Vouth, of admi- 
rable Parts, ho a4 thouſand times a Day ventures 


his Life to ſerve her, and thinks on nothing elſe 


but to do her Pleaſure, if as the hardeſt Marble 
is penetrated by the continual Falls of Wader, ſhe 
being conquered by ſuch continued Paſſion, yields 
to what you ſpeak of, through the Imbecillity of 
her Sex, being by Nature more deſirous of it 
than her Lover? tat 

Is por — ou, fo — — a Crime, — = 

Dor deluded Creature, when vanquiſhed with 
1 Allurements, deſerves not, at leaſt, that Grace 
and Pardon which many Times is given to Mur- 
therers, Thieves, Aſſaſſins, and Traitors? Will you 
have this Vice ſo enormous, that becauſe one 
Woman may happen ro commit it, the whole 
Sex ought to be deſpiſed for. it, and be looked 
upon as immodeſt and incontinent ? Not conſi- 
dering how many are found moſt invincible, who, 
againſt the continued Provocations of Love, are 
Proof like Adamant, as firm in their unbounded 
Conſtancy, and more immoveable than Rocks, ex- 
poſed to the perpetual Inſults of the Sea. 

Here he pauſed, and Signor Gaſpar began to 
ſpeak; For the Love of God, ſaid Signor Octa- 
dian, interrupting him, yield him the . 
for I know you will not be able to do any $90 5 
for I think you will not only make all the Ladies 
your Enemies, but moſt Part of the Men too. 

| Nay, replied Signor Gaſpar ſmiling, the La- 
dies haye rather great Caule to thank me, for had 
I not 


not I contradicted Signor Julian, and this noble 
Perſon, who ſpoke Ut, they would not have 
come to the Knowledge of ſo many Praiſes, they 
have given them. The Praiſes, (aid Signor Ce- 
ſar, which I and Signor Julian have given the 
Ladies, and a great many more beſides, are very 
24 and therefore in reality were merely 
Who knows not, that without Women no 
Contentment or Satisfaction, can be had in this 
Life; which without them would be rude and 
unpoliſhed, deprived of all Sweetneſs, and more 
ſavage than that of the wildeſt Beaſts? Who ig 
there that does not know, that Women free our 


Souls from all vile and baſe Thoughts, Vexations, 


Miſeries, and that troubleſome Heavineſs, that fo 
often attend them? And if we conſider the 
Truth we ſhall further know, that in reſpect of 
grand Undertakings, they do not obſtruct our Un- 


rage us in War, and make us uncommonly valiant ? 

And certainly it is impoſſible Cowardice ſhould 
ever be predominant in that Heart which has 
once known what it is to be in Love. For he 
who loves always deſires to make himſelf amis 
able, as much as he can, and ever dreads 
thing that may make .him leſs eſteemed by her, 
whoſe Eſteem he moſt of all deſires; and would 
die a thouſand Times a Day, to ſhew himſelf wor- 
thy of her Affection. 

He therefore who could gather together an Army 
of Lovers, that ſhould fight in Preſence of their 
Ladies, whom they loved, would certainly con- 
quer; unleſs on the other Hand again, they were 
reſiſted by another Army, likewite all in Love: 
And you muſt own, that when Troy with 

dy | | or 


. 


derſtandings, but rather waken our Souls, and encou- 


or 
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for ten Years the united Strength of Greece, ſuch 
noble Defence proceeded from nothing elſe but 


certain Lovers, who, when they intended to fally 


out of the Town to encounter the Enemy, arm- 
ed themſelves in the Preſence of their Ladies, who 
very often dreſſed the Heroes, and at their De- 
parture ſpoke ſome kind Word to inflame them, 
and made them more than Men. And when they 
came to 3 they knew they were beheld by 
Reon rey thought every ger eee they 
eaſon they thought every gallant Enterprize t 
undertook was approved by the Fair, which — 
to them the greateſt Reward in the World. 
There are a great many, who are of, Opinion, 
that the ſignal Victory, which King Ferdinand 
and Jabella Queen of Spain, obtained over the 
King of Granada, was chiefly occaſioned by Wo- 
men; for moſt times, when the Spanih Army 
went to attack the Enemy, Queen //abel/a went 
alſo into the Field with her Ladies; and there be- 
ing a great Number of young Noblemen that 
were ia Love, who, till they came in Sight of 
the Enemy, were cver in Diſcourſe with their 
Miſtrefles z when, taking each their Leaves, they 
marched on to encounter the Foe with thar furi- 
ous Courage, which Love and the Deſire of ſhew- 
lng their Ladies that they were ſerved by gal- 
ant Men, inſpired them with. 
Upon which it very ſeldom happened, that any 
conſiderable Number of the Spaniſþ Gentlemen 
were put to Flight; but on the contrary, an in- 
finite Number of the Moors were killed, Thanks 
to their gentle and well · loved Miſtreſſes. I cannot 
therefore imagine, what perverſe Judgment has 
induced you to diſpraiſe Women: Do you not 
oblerve, that all thoſe gracefal Exerciſes, and 
P which 
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which ſo much delight the World, have no other 
Cauſe and Origine but the Ladies? Who learns 

to dance but on this very Account? Why are all 
the Charms of Muſick invented, and made uſe of, 
but to this End? Who is there that compoſes Po- 
etry, eſpecially in his Mother-Tongue, but to 

pleaſe the Fair, and to expreſs that ardent A 
ERion which their Charms produce ? 1 b. 

Hpw many noble Poems had the World never 
ſeen, both 'in Greek and Latin, had not Women 
been eſteemed by Poets ? But to omit a thouſand 

others, would not Italy have loſt a valuable Trex 

ſure, had Petrarca, who has written ſo divinel 

of his Amours in our Language, applied himſelf 
only to Latin, as he would have done, had not 
the Love of his Madonna Laura been an agrecable 
Obſtacle. | : 2 

I take no notice of the bright Vils that are 
now in the World, and here preſent, who daily 
produce ſome noble Fruit, and yet have no other 
Subject than the Beauty of Women: Vou ſee, 
that Solomon, having a mind to write myſtically 
Things moſt high and divine, to cover them with 
a graceful Veil, feigned an ardent and amorous 
Dialogue between a Lover and his Miſtreſs, as if 
he thought he could invent nothing here below, 
that could bear greater Semblance and Agreement 
with divine Subjects, than the Love one bears to 
Women; and in that Dreſs give us ſome Glympſe 
of that Divinity, which he both by Grace and 
Science knew better than any other Man. 

This therefore, Signor Gaſpar, needed no Con- 
troverſy, at leaſt not with ſo many Words. But 
you, by thus oppoſing the Truth, have hindered 
us of being entertained with a thouſand other a. 

preeable Things, and very important in relation 
to the Perfection of a Conrt- Lady. Il be⸗ 


(2 


I believe; ſaid Signor Caſar, all has been ſaid 
already, that poſſibly can be ſaid. However, if 
you ſuppoſe Signor Julian has not thoroughly fur- 
niſhed her with good Qualities, it is none of his 
Fault, but his only, who has ſo ordered it, that 
there are no more Virtues in the World; for he 
has 3 her all that there are. However, ſaid 
the :Ducheſs, you will preſently ſee he will find 
out more-befades:” on nod „ 

Upon my Honaur,, Madam, ſaid Signor Julian, 
think I have: ſpoken ſufficiently, z and for my 
Part, Lam fo well pleaſed with this Lady of mine, 
that in Caſe theſe Gentlemen will not have her as 
ſhe'is, let them leave her to me. a 

Here enſued a general Silence; when Signor 
Frederict, turning to him, thus ſaid: To give you 
Occaſion to ſay ——— more, Signor Julian, 
I aſk you one Queſtion in relation to what you 
would have the principal Profeſſion of a Court- 
Lady to be; and it is this; I want to know how 
ſhe ought to behave herſelf in a Point that in m 
Opinion is a very neceſſary one; for though the 
excellent Qualities you haye given her, include in 
them Wit, Knowledge, Judgment, Modeſty, and 
al other Virtues, by which ſhe muſt of Conſe- 
7.09 know how, reaſonably, to entertain every 

an, yet, I think, above all things it is requiſite 
for her to know what belongs to Love. 

For as every Gentleman, to obtain the Graces 
of his Miſtreſs, makes uſe of thoſe proper Means 
and noble Exerciſes you have mentioned, - and to 
this Effect applies all his Words, not only when 
he is fired with Love, but even to do honour to 
the Lady with whom he diſcourſes, as believing, 
that by ſhewing he loves her, he ſignifies to 
her that ſhe is worthy <q be beloyed, and * 

2 er 
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ker Beauty and high Merits are ſuch, ab com- 
mand every body to ſerve her. I would there 
fore know how in fuch a Caſe ſhe ſhould behave 
herſelf with Prudence and Diſcretion, ' and how 
to anſwer him who really loves her, and what to 
fay to him who only makes a falſe ſemblance ſo 
to do: And whether to diſſemble the Under 
— of it, or if ſhe ought to anſwer, or re- 
pulſe him; in ſhort, how ſhe o particular] 
to govern herſelf in this Affair. f 20409 g 

Firſt of all, I think, faid Signor Julian, it 
would be neceſſary to teach her to know them 
who make ſemblance of Love, and thoſe who love 
in reality; but afterwards, to make a ſuitable Re- 
turn, I think, ſhe ought not to be guided by the 
Will of any other, more than by her own. 

Teach her at leaft, replied Signor Frederih, 
what are the molt certain and ſureſt Tokens to dil. 
cern falſe Love from true, and what 'Teſtimony 
ſhe ought to have to be convinced of the Since 
rity of the Love that is ſhewn her. This Ido 
not know, ſaid Signor Julian ſmiling, becauſe Men 
are now- a · days ſo ſubtle, that they make an Infinity 
of falſe Appearances, and ſometimes weep, when 
in reality they have more Mind to laugh. But leſt 
this Lady of mine, who is my particular Charge, 
inaſmuch as ſhe is Creature, ſhould run into 
thoſe Errors which 1 have ſeen many others run 
into, I would adviſe her not too eaſily to believe 
that Perſon who tells her he loves her, nor be like 
fome, who not only ſhew they underſtand what 
zs laid to them of Love, tho' never ſo remotely 
expreſſed, but at the firſt Attack accept all the 
Praiſes that are given them; or elſe deny them 
after ſuch a manner, that they ſeem to invite thoſe 
they talk with to love them, rather than g- 
them a Repulle. he 


e | 
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The Manner then, that I would haye our 
Conrt-Lady make ule of in Love- Affairs, is ever 
to avoid believing, that he who makes a Profefii- 
on of Love, loves her any thing the more on that 
Account: And in caſe the Lover be, as a great 
— are, preſumptuous, and ſpeaks to her with 
too little Reſpect, let her give him ſuch an An- 
ſwer, as may let him plainly know ſhe is no way 
pleaſed with it: but if he be prudent, and makes 
uſe of modeſt Terms, and ſpeaks covertly of Love 
after ſuch a genteel manner, as I doubt not bit the 
Courtier, which theſe Noblemen have faſhioned, 
will do; let her make ſemblance not to under- 
ſtand him, and interpret his Words in another 
Senſe, endeavouring modeſtly, with that Prudence 
and Diſcretion we have ſaid ſhe ought to be en- 
dowed with, to turn the Diſcourle. | 
But if the Diſcourſe be ſuch, that ſhe cannot 
pretend ſhe does not underitand ir, then let her 
take the whole for a Piece of Mirth and Gallan- 
try, and give him to underſtand that ſhe knows 
it is ſpoken rather to do her Honour, than that 
it is ſo in reality; extenuating at the ſame time 
her own Merits, and attributing thoſe Praiſes he- 
ſtowed on her to an Act of Courtely : Thus will 
ſhe be looked on as a Perſon -of Diſcretion, and 
will be on the ſurer Side not to be deceived. 
You debate this Matter, ſaid Signor Frederick, 
3 tho' it were ablolutely neceſſary, that all thoſe, 
who talk to Women of Love, ſhould ſpeak Fali- 
hoods, and endeavour to deceive them; which, 
in Caſe it were ſo, I own your Leſſons are very 
good: But if this Gentleman, who thus enter- 
tins his Lady, does really loye her, and feels that 
Palion, which ſometimes fo tortures the Hearts 
of Men, do you not conſider into what Pain, Ca- 
| P 3 lamity, 
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lamity, and cruel Death you put him, when at 
no time you will allow his Miſtreſs ought to be- 
lieve any thing he ſays upon this Subject? "Shall 
Oaths, Tears, and ſo many other tender Expreſſi- 
ons have no Power at all? Take care, my Lord, 
leſt you make us think, that beſides the natural 
Cruelty the fair Sex has in them, you teach them 
more. ö i een ee 
I have ſpoken not of him who really loves, ſaid 
Signgr Julian, but of him who diſcourſes of Love, 
in which one of the moſt neceſſary Points is, not to 
want Words: And true Lovers, as they have a burn- 
ing Heart, ſo have they a cold Tongue, with broken 
Talk and ſudden Silence: Perhaps, therefore, it 
would be no falſe Principle to advance, that he who 
ioves much, ſpeaks little. However, in this I believe 
there can no certain Rule be given, by Reaſon of 
the Diverſity of Mens Manners. And I cannot tell 
What to ſay, but only that the Lady ſhould be very 
cautions, and always remember, that Men may 
with a great deal leſs Danger diſcover their Love 
than W omen, „ 178 | 
- Will you not, Signor Julian, ſaid Signor Caſ- 
par ſmiling, have this excellent Lady of yours 
love again, at leaſt when ſhe knows ſhe 1s truly 
loved? Since, if the Inamorato was not beloved 
again, he would not continue longer to love her; 
and thus would ſhe want a great many Advanta- 
ges, eſpecially that of Homage and Reverence, 
with which Lovers obey, and even adore the Vir- 
tue of their Miſtreſſes. | 

In this, replied Signor Julian, I will adviſe no- 
thing; but to love, as you underſtand it, I think; | 
only belongs to ſingle Perſons; for when this Love | 
cannot end in Matrimony, the Woman muſt ne- | 
peſſarily have that Remorſe and Sting, which e. 

| F yer 
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yer reſults from Things unlawful, and puts that 
Honour in Danger of being ſtained, which to 
her is of ſo much and of fo great Importance. 
| Methinks, ſaid Signor Frederick, this Opinion 
of yours is very ſevere, and I believe you have 
learned it of ſome preaching Friers, who rebuke 
Women for being in Love with Laymen, that 
they may have the more themſelves : And I think 
you have impoſed too cruel Laws on married Wo- 
men: for there are a great many ſuch, who their 
Huſbands without Cauſe mortally hate, — cru- 
elly abuſe, ſometimes by loving other Women, 
and at other times doing them all the Diſpleaſure 
they can imagine. Some are forced by their Fa- 
thers to take into their Arms old Men full of Diſ- 
cales, envious and ſpiteful, who make them live 
in perperual Miſery : And if it were lawful for 
ſuch to be divorced and ſeparated from thoſe with 
whom they are thus unhappily matched, perhaps 
it would not be allowed they ſhould love any but 
their Huſbands. But when either thro' malig- 
nant Influences, Diverſity of Complexions, or a- 
ny other Accident it happeneth, that in Bed, 
which oaght to be the Neſt of Love and Concord, 
the curſed Furies of Hell fow the Seeds of their 
infernal Poiſons, which afterwards produce Diſ- 
dain, Suſpicion, and the pungent Thorns of Ha- 
tred, which torture theſe unhappy Souls thus cru- 
elly bound in an indiſſoluble Chain 'till Death; 
why will you not have it allowable for this Wo- 
man to ſeek after ſome Refreſhment for ſo hard a 
Scourge, and bleſs another with That which the 
Huſband not only deſpiſes, but has in utmoſt Hor- 
ror ? T own ſuch as have good Huſbands ought 
by no means to do them Injury; but they, Who 
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do not love thoſe who love them, do an Injury 
to themſelves. ni ne 
Nay, ſaid Signor Julian, they do themſelves an 

Injury in loving any but their — How- 
ever, as it frequently happens, that to guard our- 
ſelves d is Are — Power, if a Court- 
Lady falls into this Misfortune, that the Hatred 
of her Huſband or the Love of another induces 
her to love; I would have her grant her Lover 
no mge than the Mind; of which too I would 
by no means have her ſhew him any Signs, ei- 
ther.in Word or Actions, to convince him- of- it. 
This is the moſt I can allow her under the moſt 
cruel Uſage of a brutiſh Huſband, and in relation 
to the moſt humble Obſequiouſneſs of an affectio- 
nate Lover. * ' | 

L appeal, my Lord, ſaid Meſſer Roberto Bari 
ſmiling, from this Sentence of yours, and I be- 
lieve I ſhall have good Company. But ſince you 
will teach this Ruſticity, if I may be allowed the 
Term, to married Women, will you have the un- 
married be in like manner thus cruel and diſcour- 
teous, and not pleaſe their Lovers in ſome thing 
at leaſt ? ; | 

If my Court-Lady, anſwered Signor Julian, be 

not married, and has a mind to love, I would 
have her love one who may be her Huſband ; 
nor ſhall I think ſhe does ill, if ſhe ſhew him ſome 
Token of Love. In which I will reach her one 
youre Rule in few Words, which for that Rea- 

on ſhe may eaſily remember; and that is, That 
ſhe ſhew him whom ſhe loves, all Tokens of Love, ex- 


cept ſuch as may induce the Lover to hope he may | 
obtain of her any thing ill-ſuiting with her Honour. | 
And in this ſhe muſt be yery careful ; for = an 

| rror 
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Error that an Infinity of Women run into, who 
2 covet nothing fo much as to be beau- 
titul. | | 

And becanſe the having of a great many Lo- 
vers they ſuppoſe a ſufficient Proof of their | Fol 
ty, they do all they can to gain them, and often- 
times fall into Acts ill-ſuiting with that tempered 
Modeſty which ſo well becomes them; caſting cer- 
tain laſcivious Glances, and other 1 8 D ap- 
roaching Impudence, imagining that Men. for 
ther R —— willingly 8 hear chem, 
and that by this means they make themſelves be 
loved, which is falſe. 

And becauſe the Demonſtrations that are made 
to them proceed from an Appetite moved thro” 
an Opinion of Eaſineſs, not of Love; for that 
Reaſon I would have my Court-Lady not with too 
free a Behaviour appear, as if ſhe would offer her- 
ſelf to any who will have her, and attract as much 
as ſhe can the Eyes and Will of him who gazes at 
her; but by her Merits and virtuous Habits, with 
graceful Carriage and Deportment inſpire, in the 
Soul of him who ſees her, that true Love, which 
is due to every thing that is amiable ; and that 
Ref] which ever takes away all Hopes from 
thoſe who meditate any thing diſhonourable. 

He then, who is beloved of ſuch a Woman, 
ought in Reaſon to be well contented with every 
the moſt minute Demonſtration, and more to e- 
ſteem from her one little Look, with Sign of 
Love, than be entirely Maſter of all others of her 
Sex. Nor can I add any thing more to ſuch a Wo- 
man, unleſs chat ſhe be beloved by ſuch a Cour- 
tier as theſe Lords have faſhioned, and that ſhe 
in like manner love him, and both have the ut- 


molt Perfection of their mutual Flame; which 
having 
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having ſaid, Signor Julian was ſilent. When Sig- 
nor Gaſpar laughing, Now, ſaid he, you can- 
not complain, that Signor Julian has not moſt 
excellently well formed this Court Lady; and with- 
out Doubt, if there can be found ſuch a one, ſhe' 
richly deſerves an equal Eſteem with the Cour- 
lier. 

I' be obliged, ſaid Donna Emilia, always to 
find her, when you find ſuch a Courtier. ; 
WMWifhout doubt, ſaid Meſſer Roberto, it muſt 
be allowed, that Signor Julian's Lady, whom he 
has thus formed, is moſt perfect; but in theſe 
laſt Particulars, in relation to Love, I think he 
has made her a little too crabbed, and eſpecially 
where he will have her by her Words, Geſtures, 
and in all her Actions take entirely away all Hopes 
from the Lover, and confirm him as much as ſhe 
can in his Deſpair. For every one knows, that 
human Deſires never extend themſelves to that of 
which they have no Hopes to obtain: And tho 
there K ſome Women, who perhaps, proud 
of their Beauty and Accompliſhments, have, the 
firſt Word they ſpoke, given thoſe, that addreſs to 
them on the Subject of Love, to underſtand, that 
they ſhould never obtain of them what they wiſh- 
ed for; they have yet afterwards, by Looks and 
little Libertics, been ſomewhat more gracious to 
them, and with Acts of Benignity tempered in part 
their haughty Language. But if this omar both in 
her Words and Actions take all Hopes entirely a- 
way, I believe, if our Courtier be wiſe, he will 
never love her, and then ſne will have this Im- 
rfection, that ſhe will be without an Admirer. 

I will not, ſaid Signor Julian, have my Couri- 

Lady take away all Hopes of every thing, but on- 


ly of what is ill- ſuiting to Modeſty and her Ho- 
nour; 
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nour; which the Courtier, if he be ſuch as theſe 
Lords have formed him, will not only not hope' 
for, but even not ſo much as once deſire: For if 
Beauty, good Carriage, Wit, Modeſty, and fo 
many other virtuous Conditions we have given the 
Court-Lady, are the Cauſe of the Courtier or fine 
Gentleman's Love to her, the End of this Love 
muſt neceſſarily be virtuous z and if Nobility of 
Birth, Skill in Arms, Letters, Muſick, Genteel- 
neſs in Carriage, and a graceful Behaviour, be the 
Means by which a Courtier acquires a Lady Love, 
the End of that Love muſt neceſſarily be of the 
ſame Quality, as the Means are by which it is ac- 
quired. Beſides, as there are various kinds of Beau- 
55 ſo there are as various Deſires in Men; and 
therefore it ſometimes happens, that a great many 
— Woman of ſuch grave Beauty, which in 
her Walking, Standing ſtill, Rallying, Laugh- 
ing, or in whatever elſe ſhe does, ſo tempers all 
her Actions that it inſpires a certain Veneration 
in all thoſe that look at her; are ſo terrified, 
that they dare not ſerve her : And drawn rather 
by Hopes, fix their Affections on thoſe gay and 
alluring Perſons, ſo delicate and tender, who in 
their Words, Looks, and Geſtures, declare a cer- 
tain languiſhing Paſſion, which promiſes them thar 
it may eaſily be converted into Love. 

Some again, in order to be ſecure from Deceits, 
love others ſo free in their Eyes, Words and Ge- 
ſtures, that they do whatever firſt comes into their 
Mind with a certain Simplicity, that hides nor 
their inmoſt Thoughts. There are others again, 
who believing Virtue conſiſts in difficult Matters, 
and that it is the ſweeteſt Victory in the World 
to conquer that which to others has been impreg- 
nable, give themſelves eaſily up to love the Beau- 

ties 
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ties of thoſe Women, who, in every thi 
do, diſcover a Severity more auſtere Fin Do 
to prove that their Prowels can force an obſtinate 
Mind, and induce to Love, Wills the moſt ſtub- 
born and rebellious to Cupid's Empire. 
Such then, who have ſo much Confidence in 
themſelves as to think they are ſecure from bei 
deceived, willingly love certain Ladies, who with 
Sagacity and Art ſeem to hide in their Beauty a 
thouſand Wiles ; or others, who join with their 
Beauty a diſdainful Manner of ſpeaking a few 
Words, and laugh very little, as if they deſpiſed 
every one, that looks at, or ſerves, them. 
Others again will not vouchſate to love any 
Women bur ſuch, who in their Looks, Speech, 
and Geſtures, have amaſſed together all the Gai» 
ety, Beauty, Knowledge and Gracefulneſs ima- 
ginable, like a fine Flower compoſed of all the 
Excellencies of the World. 8 
If then my Court-Lady has a Scarcity of theſe 
Lovers, whoſe Affection proceeds from an ill 
Hope, ſhe will not for all that be without a Lo- 
ver, becauſe ſhe will not want them who are to 
be incited by her Deſerts, and a Confidence in 
their own Strength; by means of which they 
{hall know themſelves worthy of her Love. 
Meſſer Roberto would have replied, but the 
Duchels told him he was in the wrong; confirm- 
ing Signor 7Julian's Opinion: After which ſhe 
added, We have no Cauſe to complain of Si 
Julian; for in reality I think, that this — 
of his may very well equal the Courtier, and has 
beſides this Advantage of him, that he has taught 
her to Love, which theſe Lords have not done to 
their Courtier. 


It 
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It was very proper to teach Women to love, 
ſaid Unico Areſino, becauſe I never ſaw any that 
could do it ; for, generally ſpeaking, rs ay of 
them accompany t with Cruelty and 
Ingratitude towards thoſe who ſerve them moſt 
faithfully, and who on Account of their Nobility 
and Virtue deſerve to be recompenſed at their 
Hands, for the ſincere Love they bear them; and 
very often deliver themſelves up a Prey to W retch- 
es the moſt ſtupid and undeſerving, who nat only 
do not love them, but actually hate them. 

To avoid then theſe enormous Errors, perhaps, 
it would have been well done firſt to have taught 
them how to make a proper Choice of him who 
ſhould deſerve their Love, and afterwards really 
to love him; which is not neceſſary in Men, for 
they know it too well of themſelves 3; of which 
Truth I my ſelf am a ſubſtantial Witneſs, becauſe 
Love was never taught me but by the divine Beau- 
ty and moſt divine Carriage of a Lady, ſo that it 
was not in my Power not to adore her ; and in 
this I needed no Art nor Maſter at all; and I be- 
leive this ſame happens to all thoſe who truly love; 
whereas the Courtier has more need to be taught 
_ ro make himſelf be beloved, than how-to 
ove. 

And do you enter into this way of Reaſoning, 
Signor Unzco, ſaid Donna Emilia? Madam, faid 
he, I think it agrecable to Reaſon, that when 
one ſerves and ſtudies all one can to pleaſe the La- 
dies, one ſhould acquire their good Graces z but 
that, in which they reckon themſelves ſerved and 
pleaſed moſt, I believe muſt be learnt from them- 
ſelves, who often defire ſuch ſtrange Things, as 
could never enter into the Imagination of any 


Man living; and ſometimes they do not * 
what 
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what they would have themſelves. It would there- 
fore, Madam, be not improper for you; who af 
a Woman, and of Conſequence ought to know 
what beſt pleaſes that lovely cruet Sex, to take 
this Charge, and oblige the World with what 
is ſo much neceſſary to its Repoſe. 

Nay, Signor Unico, replied Donna Emilia, ſince 
you are ſo univerſally acceptable to the Ladies, 
it is very probable that you know all the Ways ts 
a Lady's Heart, for which Reaſon I think this 
would better become you. Madam, faid Unico, 
I can give a Lover no better Advice than that he 
ſhould not make his Applications to any Lady, 
with whom you have any Authority; 1 what 
good Qualities the World has been ſo kind to 
think I am Maſter of, joined with a Love the 
molt ſincere that ever was in the World, have not 
had that Force to make me be beloved, as you to 
make me hated. 

Heavens keep me, Signor Unico, ſaid Donna 
Emilia, from thinking, much more from doing, 
any thing that may make you hated; for beſides 
doing what I ought not, I ſhould be thought ve- 
ry injudicious to attempt what is impoſſible.” But 
fince you proyoke me to ſpeak of what pleaſes 
Women, I will ſpeak of it; and if it diſpleaſe 
you, you muſt thank yourſelf. 

I think then, that he, who defires to be belo- 
ved, ought himſelf to love, and be alſo amiable z 
and theſe two Points are ſufficient to gain the 
Love of any Woman. Now to anſwer what you 
lay to my Charge: I fay, that every Body knows 
and ſees you are moſt amiable, but, wherher you 
love lo fiirbfully as you ſay you do, I am very 
much in doubt; had perhaps ſo are others too: 


For your being ſo over and above — 
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been the Occaſion that you have been beloved of 
a great many Women; and as great Rivers divi- 
ded into many Parts become little Brooks, ſo Love 
divided into a great many Objects loſes its Force. 

But theſe your perpetual Complaints, and Ac- 
cuſing of the Women, whom you have ſerved, 
of Unkindneſs and Ingratitude, which is not like- 
ly, conſidering ſo much Merit which is ſo emi- 
nently conſpicuous in you, is a certain Secret b 
which you cover thoſe Favours you have . 
and an Aſſurance to thoſe who love you, and have 
granted you thoſe Favours, that you will not diſ- 
cloſe them; for which Reaſon they are well e- 
nough pleaſed that you ſhould thus openly ſhew 
a falle Love to others, in order to cover the true 
one you have for them: And therefore, if thoſe 
Women, whom you now pretend to love, are not 
ſo credulous as you would have them, it is becauſe 
your Art in Love begins to be diſcovered, and 
not becauſe I make you hated. | 

I do not intend, Madam, ſaid nico, to confute 
your Words, becauſe it ſeems it is my Deſtiny not 


to be believed in Truth, as it is yours to be be- 


lieved when you ſpeak otherwiſe. 


Own then, replied Donna Emilia, that you do 


not loye fo as you would have People believe you 
did. For if you really loved, all your Deſires 
would be to pleaſe the Object of your Love, and 
will the ſame thing with her; for this is the Law 
of Love. But your complaining ſo much figni- 
fies ſome Artifice, as I ſaid; or elle it is a Sign 
that you would do that, which ſhe has no Incli- 
nation to. 

No doubt, Madam, replied Unico, but I would 
have always the fame Will with her, which is a 
Sign I love her; but what is the greateſt Trouble 
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to me is, that her Will is not the ſame as mine; 
which is 4 Sign ſhe does not love me, according 
to the Rules you have laid doõoõm. 
He who begins to love, ſaid Donna Emilia, 
muſt alſo pleaſe and accommodate himſelf to the 
Will of his Miſtreſs, by that Rule ſquare his own, 
and make his own Deſires and even his very Soul 
her Servant; nor think of any thin r but to tranſ- 
form himſelf, if poſſible, into the thing beloved, 
and eſteem this his higheſt Felicity; for thus act 
who truly are in Love. | a" 
My chief Felicity, aid Unico, would be to 
have both our Souls governed by the ſelf-lange 
Will. That, ſaid Donna Emilia, is in your Pow- 
er. Do ſaid Signor Bernardo interrupting 
them, he, who truly loves, directs all his Thoughts 
and Actions, needing no Man's Inſtructions, to 
ſerve and pleaſe whom he loves. But becauſe theſe 
amorous Services are not well known, I think it | 
neceſſary, that he make ſome other Demonſtrati- | 
ons of this Love, and that ſo manifeſt, that ſhe ; 
cannot diſſemble her Knowledge of it; but ſtill il * 
with that Modeſty, that may make it appear, that 
he has for her the utmoſt Veneration. And there- 
fore you, Madam, who have begun to tell us, that 
the Soul of the Lover ought to be entirely obe- p 
dient to his Miſtreſs, teach us, we defire you, this | 
moſt important Secret. 
If the Lover be ſo very modeſt he cannot tell 
it her himſelf, let him write it to her, ſaid Don- 
na Emilia, if he be ſo diſcreet as he ſhould be; 
and before he communicates this to her, to be ſure F 
not to offend her. All Women delight to be court- T) 
ed, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, though they have a firm 5 
Reſolution not to grant what they are defired. 1 


You are much deceived; for I would not * 
the 
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the Courtier to uſe this Method, unleſs he were 
certain not to be repulſed.  - + * 

What muſt he do then, ſaid Signor Gaſpar? If 
you will write or ſpeak to her, replied Signor 7u- 
lian, let it be done with ſo much Modcſty and 
Caution, that the Words may firſt attack her 
Soul, and ſo doubtfully affect her, that they may 
leave her room to pretend, not to underſtand that 
ſuch Expreſſions import Love; that if he find 
Difficulties, they may retract, and pretend tò have 
only written and ſpoken for a quite different End, 
x ſecurely to enjoy thoſe little Correſpondencies 
and innocent Familiarities, which very often La- 
dies grant to thoſe who would take theſe Free- 
doms as Marks of Friendſhip, which afterwards 
they deny as ſoon as they perceive they are taken 
for demonſtrations of Love. 

They therefore, who are too precipitate, and 
venture ſo preſumptuouſly, with a certain furious 
Obſtinacy, oftentimes deſervedly loſe them; for 
it always diſpleaſes every noble Lady to be ſo little 
eſteemed by one, who without Reſpect requires 
her Love, before he has ſerved her. In my Opi- 
nion then, the Way, that a Courtier ought to 
take to manifeſt his Love to his Miſtreſs, ought 
to be rather in Signs and Tokens than in Words. 
For certainly there is more Love ſhewn in a Sigh, 
a Fear, or a Reſpect, than in a thouſand Words; 
and afterwards to make the Eyes the faithful Meſ- 
ſengers of the Heart, becauſe they oftentimes de- 
care with greater Efficacy the Paſſion that rages 
within, than can the Tongue, Letters, or other 
Meſſages; ſo that they not*only diſcover the 
Thoughts, but as often inflame the Heart of the 
Perſon beloyed: For thoſe lively Spirits, which 


dart, 
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dart from the Eyes, being engender'd near the 
Heart, by entring alſo the Eyes they are levelled 
at, like an Arrow at the Mark, penetrate natu- 
rally the Heart as their proper Center; and then 
mingling themſelves with thoſe other Spirits, and 
with thoſe moſt ſubrile Particles of the Blood 
which they carry with them, infect the Blood a- 
bout the Heart whither they are arrived, which 
they warm and make like themſelves, and apt to 
receive the Impreſſion of that Image which they 
carried away with them; and thus gradually go- 
ing and coming thro' the Eyes to the Heart, and 
bringing back with them the ſweet Lure and Fu- 
el of Grace and Beauty, kindle with the ſoſt 
Blaſts of Deſire thoſe Flames which ſo burn, and 
never ceaſe conſuming, as always bringing along 
with them ſome nutrimental Hope. 

It may therefore very well be ſaid, that the Eyes 
are Guides in Love, eſpecially if they are ſweet and 
Traceful, black with that ſhining brillant Jet, or 
elſe blue, ſprightly, and ſmiling, and fo agreeable 
and piercing when one looks at them, as ſome 
are; in which it ſeems, as if the Ways, which 
give iſſue to the Spirits, are ſo profound, that 
thro' them one may ſee even the very Soul. 

The Eyes therefore, like Soldiers, lie in Am- 
buſn; and if the Form of the Body be beauti- 
ful and well-proportioned, it attracts him who be- 
holds it at a diſtance till he approaches it, and then 
the Eyes dart-out their captivating Rays, and en- 
chant like Witches the willing Soul; eſpecially 
when in a right Line they ſhoot their glittering 
Beams into the Eyes of the beloved Objects at the 
ſame Inſtant they do ſo too, becauſe then the Spi- 


rits meet, and in that ſweet Encounter take each 
other's 
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a fore Eye, which, ng ſtedfaſtly at one that 
is found, eommunicates its Diſeaſe. LS! 

It is true, that if the Eyes be not governed by 
Art, they diſcover many times the amorous De- 
ſires more to ſome, whom one would be willing 
ſhould be leaſt acquainted with them; for thro? 


them, viſibly as it were, blaze out thoſe flaming | 


Paſſions, which the Lover intending only to, dil- 
cloſe to his beloved, oftentimes diſcovers to them 


from whom he would moſt conceal them. He 


then, who has not loſt the Bridle of Reaſon, car- 
ries himſelf with Caution, and obſerves Times and 
Places, and, when it is. neceſſary, abſtains from 
that ſtedfaſt Gazing, tho? it be the moſt delicious 
Entertainment of the Soul; becauſe an open Love 
is too hard a thing to govern. | 
However, ſaid Count Lewis, to be open ſome- 
times is no Impediment z becauſe in that Cale ig 
is ſuppoſed, that ſuch Loves do not tend to thar 
which the Lover moſt deſires, when People fee 
there is ſo little Care taken to hide them, as if 
the Party did not value whether they were taken 
notice of, or no; and therefore by not denying 
his Paſſion a Man challenges to himſelf a certain 
Liberty to talk openly and without Suſpicion with 
his Miſtreſs ; which cannot be in thoſe who endea» 
vour to hide their Flame, becauſe then they ſeem 
in Hopes of ſoon receiving that ſweet Reward, 
_ they would not have others acquainted 
with. | 
I have alſo known a moſt fervent Love ſpring 
from the Heart of a Woman towards a Man, to 
whom at firſt ſhe ſeemed not to bear the leaſt Af- 
fection in the World; and only becauſe ſhe had 
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heard it ſaid, that it was the general Opinion they 
loved 25 other: And the Cauſe of this, In . 
lieve, was, that ſo univerſal a Judgment proclaim- 
ed him worthy of her Love ; and it ſeemed, as 
if Fame acted the Meſſenger on the Lover's Part 
more true and credible, than he could do himſelf 
by either Speech, Letters, or a third Perſon for 
him. Sometimes, therefore, this common Voice 
is not only of no Hurt or Impediment, but of 
great Furtherance and Advantage. 55 
Such Lovers, ſaid Signor Julian, who have 
Fame for their Advocate, put one in danger to be 

ointed at. He therefore, who would travel this 
Road with Prudence, muſt of Neceſſity make 
ſemblance of a leſs Fire than he really has, and 
content himſelf with that which appears to him 
but ſmall, and diſſemble his Deſires, his Jealouſies, 
his Pains and Pleaſures and frequently laugh with 
his Mouth, when his Heart is in Tears, and ſhew : 
himſelf moſt laviſh and prodigal of that which 
he moſt paſſionately covets and deſires; and this 
is ſo hard to be done, that it is almoſt impoſſible: 
If then the Courtier would follow my Advice, I 
ſhould counſel him by all means to keep his Paſ- 
ſion ſecret. _ 

You muſt then teach him how to do it, ſaid 
Signor Bernardo; for I think it a thing not of the 
leaſt Importance; for beſides thoſe Signs, which 
People ſometimes make fo covertly, that without 
any other Movement or Geſture, the Perſons, 
whom they deſire, read in their Eyes and Face 
what they have in their Heart: I have ſometimes 
heard between two Lovers a long continued Dil- 
courſe of Love, of which the Standers by could 


not underſtand any Particular, or be out of Doubt 
whether 


* 
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whether it was of Love, or no; ſuch was the Diſ- 
cretion and Caution of thoſe who thus diſcourſed; 
for without giving any Suſpicion that they were 
not willing to be heard, they ſpoke ſoftly only 
the moſt important Words, and the reſt aloud ; 

which yet might have been applied to different 
Meanings. | Ps 5) 

To diſcourſe thus minutely. of the Rules of Se- 
crecy, ſaid Signor Frederick, would take up an in- 
finite Space of Time; I ſhould be glad therefore, 
that we diſcourſe rather how the Lover ſhould 
maintain himſelf in the good Graces of his Mi- 
ſtreſs, which I think is a thing much more neceſ- 
ſary to be known. | 

[ believe, ſaid Signor Julian, the Means made 
uſe of to gain them are the moſt proper to conti- 
nue them; and all this conſiſts in pleaſing her, 
without giving her at any time the leaſt Offence. 
It would therefore be very difficult ro preſcribe 
any certain Rule, becauſe he who is not prudent 
and diſcreet commits an infinity of Errors, which 
ſometimes ſeem of no Moment, and yet give a 
Woman great Uneaſineſs: And this happens to 
thoſe who arejmaſter'd by their Paſſion, more than 
to others ; fuch as thoſe, who, when they have 
an Opportunity to ſpeak with the Woman they 
love, lament and make ſuch ſad Complaints, and 
beg ſo frequently ſuch Impoſſibilities, as make 
them the Averſion of their Miſtreſs. 

Others again, if fired with the leaſt Jealouſy, 
let themſelves be tranſported. with ſo much Sor- 
row and Vexation, that without any Reierve they 
lay all the Ill they can of thoſe they ſuſpect, and 
ſmetimes without any Cauſe given either by that 
Perſon, or his Miſtreſs ; and will not have her ſo 
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the Place where he is; and tlieſe Follies very oft: 
en not only offend her, but are the Caule which in- 
clines her to love the other; for that unreafohable 
Fear, which a Lover declares to lie under, left his 
Miſtreſs ſhould forſake him, ſhews, that he owns 
himſelf inferiour in Value and Merit to the other; 
and with this Opinion ſhe is frequently induced 
to love him; and perceiving, that to diſgtace 
him ke ſays all the Ill of him poſſible, though it 
ſhohtld be true, ſhe does not believe it, and loves 
him therefore the more. | | 

1 çmuſt confeſs, ſaid Signor Cæſar, I am not 
endowed with fo much Diſcretion, as to abſtain 
from ſpeaking ill of my Rival, unleſs you could 
inform me of a better way to ruin him. 

The Proverb ſays, replied Signor Julian, that 
when our Enemy is in the Water breaſt-high, we 
ſhould reach our Hand, and help him from Dan- 
ger; but when he is up to the Chin, /et our Foot 
upon him, and drown him outright 3 and there are 
ſome who purſue this Maxim, and deal thus with 
their Rivals; and, till they have a proper Oppor- 
tunity to ruin them, go on in deep Diſſimulation, 
and appear rather their Friends than Enemies; but 
afterwards, when a fit Occaſion offers, and they 
know they can entirely ruin them at once, they 
then report all the Ill they can of them, without 
any Reſerve, be it true or falſe, with the utmoſt 
Artifice and Deceit. But becauſe I would never 
have our Courtier act fo ignobly, as to uſe any de- 
ceitful Artifice, I would have him withdraw the 
Inclination of his Miſtreſs towards his Rival by 
no other Art but by loving and ſerving her more 
than he, and with greater Modeſty and Diſcretion; 

| n 
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much as ſpeak to him, or turn her Eyrs towards 


( 23x ) 
in ſhort; with greater Merit to be in every thing 
circumſpect and prudent, refraining always from 
running into certain unbecoming Follies, which 
2 great many ignorant People by ſeveral ways are 
guilty of. 

For heretofore I have known ſome, who in 
writing and ſpeaking to their Miſtreſſes have al- 
ways made uſe of the Word Polyphilus, and paſt 
ſo much time in their Rhetorical Fuſtign and 
Bombaſt, that the Ladies have begun to hate them- 
ſelves, and think they were the moſt ignorant 
Wretches in the World, in not ſooner findin 
out the emptineſs of their buſkin'd Lovers ; fo 
that an Hour ſeemed to them a thouſand Ages till 
that Diſcourſe was ended, that they might be rid 
of them. ä 

Others again are continually bragging extrava- 
gantly of their own Perfections; whilſt others are 
continually quite the reverſe, and are inceſſantly 
blaming and — themſelves ; at ſuch [ 
have frequently laughed heartily, who, pretending 
to be Lovers, ſpeak ſometimes in the Company 
of Women, after this manner; I never found Wo- 
man that ever loved me ; and are'not aware, that 
thoſe who hear them immediately judge, that this 
can proceed from nothing, but that they deſerve 
neither to be beloved, nor are worth the Water 
they drink; ſo little Value and Eſteem have the 
Women for them, that they would not love them 
for all the Treaſures in the World; believing, if 
they ſhould love them, they would be infinitely 
leſs to be eſteemed, than thoſe who mortally hate 
them. | 

Others, to make their Rival odious, ſpeak in 
Womens Company, that ſach @ one is the moſt 

Q 4 fortunate 


fortunate Perſon in the World; for tho! he be nei- 
ther handſome, diſcreet, nor valiant, nor can talk 
better than other Men, yet all Women love him, and 
ſeek his Company. And thus by ſhewing their En- 
vy to this happy Man, who perhaps may be no 
otherwiſe in reality than what they have repre- 
ſented him to be, yet they make them believe he 
has ſome hidden Charms, which may deſerve the 
Affection of ſo many of the Sex: Upon which 
Account the Women, that hear this Difcourſe, 
are alſo upon this Belief induced much more to 
love him. 

I aſſure you, ſaid Count Lewis laughing, our 
Courtier, if he have but the leaſt Diſcretion in the 
World, will never take this way to engage the 
Affection of the Ladies. Nor yet another, ſaid 
Signor Cæſar, which a Gentleman of good Eſteem 
made uſe of in my Time; who, for the Honour 
of our Sex, I ſhall not name. Tell us however, 
ſaid the Ducheſs, what he did. This Man, faid 
Signor Cæſar, being beloved by a certain great 
Lady, at her Deſire came privately to her Coun- 
try- Seat; where, after he had viſited her, and 
ſtaid with her as long as they thought conyenient, 
and the Time would permit, when he took leave 
of her with Abundance of Sighs and Tears, in 
witneſs of the extreme Sorrow he lay under that 
they muſt part, begged her always to remember him, 
and withall, TEE would diſcharge his Reckoning 
at the Inn; for ſince he came thither at her Re- 
queſt, he thought he ought not to be himſelf at 
any Expence. 

Then began all the Ladies to laugh, and faid, 
he was unworthy the Name of a Gentleman; and 
8 great many bluſhed for that Shame, wer op 
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Perſon would have certainly been ſenſible of, had 
he been endued with ſo much Underſtanding as 


to perceive a Fault ſo baſe and unworthy. 


Then ſaid Signor Gaſpar, turning to Signor 
Cæſar; much better had it been for the Honour 
of Women not to have told this Story, than to 
inſtance this Example for the Honour of Men: 
For you may well imagine what good Judgment 
that great Lady had in placing her Affections on 
an Animal ſo rn, ws and who perhaps too, out 
of the many that ſerved her, ſhe has made ohoice 
of, as endued with the moſt Diſcretion, deſpi- 
ſing Wibe ſame time all the reſt; either of whom 
this Wretch was not worthy to wait upon. 

Who knows, whether he might not bediſcreet 
in other things, ſaid Count Lewis laughing? and 
was only out of the way concerning his Reckon- 
ing? For Men through over much Love commit 
2 2 and, if you will ſpeak out, per- 

aps it has been your Chance to commit more 


than one. 


For Heaven's Sake, ſaid Signor Cæſar, do not 
let us diſcover our own Follies. However, ſaid 
Signor Gaſpar, this muſt be done, if we have a 
mind to amend them. But now, Signor Julian, 
continued he, ſince the Courtier knows how to 
gain and maintain the good Graces of his Mi- 
ſtreſs, you are indebted to her to teach her how 
to keep her Love ſecret. I think I have ſpoken 
enough, anſwered Signor Julian; for which Rea- 
ſon you ſhould pitch upon another to treat of this 
Subject. 

Then Signor Bernardo and the reſt began to 
preſs him ro go on. You have a mind, I ſee, to 
try my Ability; but you are all too great Clerks 
_— 
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in Love to need this: However, if you defire to 
W nr eg 3 1 J att | 
And how ope, ſaid Signor Bernay 
that his Leſſons are of for any thing in 7 — 
Affairs, when he adviſes a Man in Company of 
his Miſtreſs to feign himſelf drunk ? You ſee what a 
graceful way this is to gain a Lady's Affection; 
and he counts it a very elegant manner to give a 
Woman at an Entertainment to underſtand one 
loves her, by dipping one's Finger in Wine and 
writing upon the Table. 

In thoſe Days it was no Fault, ſaid Signor Ju- 
tian, ſmiling. And therefore, ſaid Signor Ber- 
nardo, fince ſuch a ſlovenly manner of Expreſſion 
was not diſallowed by Men in thoſe Days, it may 
well be inferred, that they had not ſo courtly a 
Demeanour in addreſſing the Ladies, as we have; 
but do not let us forget what we deſired of you 
in relation to Women's being ſecret in Love. 

In my Opinion, replied Signor Julian, to keep 
Love- Secrets there needs no more but to ſhun the 
Cauſes that diſcloſe them, which are not a few; 
but the chief is, to be over-/ecret, and to truſt Vo- 
body, becauſe every one defires to make his Paſ- 
ſion known to her he loves, and, when alone, he 
is forced to give plainer and more evident Demon- 


ſtrations, than if he were aſſiſted by a ſincere and 


faithful Friend. For thoſe Signs a Lover makes 
himſelf, give a greater Suſpicion than thoſe which 
he makes by a third Perſon. 

And becauſe the Minds of Men are naturally 
curious to know what they begin to ſuſpect of an- 
other, they generally apply themſelves to know 
the Truth; which, when known, they not only 
tell ir, but take delight ſo to do; which does 

not 
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not in a Friend; who, beſides aſſiſting him 
with his beſt Advice and Counſel many times re- 
medics the Overſights committed by the blind 


Lover, and always 3 Secrecy, and prevents 
many things, which he 2 foreſee z 
and is a Comfort to him, when to caſe his anxious 
Soul he diſcloſes his Paſſions to this cordial Friend, 
ſuch Communication ever multiplying Content- 
ment, and dividing Grief. 
_ 'Thete is another Cauſe, faid Signor, Gaſpar, 
that diſcovers Love more than this. What is 
that, faid Signor Julian? the vain Ambition and 
the Madneſs and Cruelty of Women, replied Sig- 
nor Gaſpar z who, as you yourſelf have ſaid, en- 
deavour as much as they can to get a Multitude 
of Lovers, whom, if poſſible, they would have 
conſumed ro Aſhes, and revive afterwards, only 
to die again; and tho' they themſelves love, yer 
do they at the fame time rejoice in tormenting 
their Lovers, becauſe they ſuppoſe thoſe Miſeries, 
Pangs, and wiſhing every Moment for Death, are 
certain Signs that they are loved; and that with 
their Beauty they have ſuch Sovereign Dominion 
over the Minds of Men, as they may make them 
_ miſerable and happy, and give them Life and Death 
at their Pleaſure. This therefore is their only and 
moſt delicious Food, and are fo jealous of it, that 
they never make a Lover entirely deſperate, or 
happy; but to keep him continually in Pain and 
Defire they uſe a certain imperious Severity of 
Threatnings mixed with Hopes, and will have 
him eſteem one only Word, Look, or Sign, as 
the higheſt Happinels. 
And to make themſelves thought chaſte, as well 
by other Men as their Lovers, they fo I 
(x chat 
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that this Severity be always exerciſed in publick, 
thaDemery one may think they would uſe yet much 
more roughly thoſe who are unworthy, Wop they 
thus cruelly treat thoſe who are worthy of their 
Affection; and very often, under the ſpecious Veil 
of being thus believed, thinking themſelves by 
this Artifice ſecure from Infamy, lie all Night 
with the vileſt Scum and Refuſe of Mankind, 
whom they ſcarce, know : So that for the Satis- 
faction of, rejoycing at the Calamities and conti- 
nual Complaints of ſome worthy Gentlemen, who 

aſſionately love them, they deny themſelves thoſe 
| >57 wi which perhaps with ſome Excuſe they 


might enjoy; and are the, Cauſe that the poor de- 
ſpiſed Lover is conſtrained to make uſe of thoſe 
means, by which is diſcovered that which ought 
ever to have been buried in Secrecy, 

Others there are, who, if with deep Deceit 
they can make a great many believe that they love 
them, ſow amongſt them Jealouſies by ſeeming to 
ſhew Favour to one in the Preſence of another; 
and when they ſee that he, whom they love beſt, 
is aſſured thro' Signs and Tokens that he is moſt 
beloved, very often with doubtful W ords and fan- 
fied Diſdain they keep him yet farther in Suſpence 
transfixing his very Soul, pretend not to have 
any Eſteem for him, and that they were entirel 
reſolved to make another happy: Whence ariſe 
Hate, Enmities, infinite Scandals, and certain 
Ruin. For a Man in ſuch a Caſe muſt neceſſarily 
ſhew the extreme Paſſion he labours under, tho” 
it redound to the Blame and Infamy of the Wo- 
man. | 
Others again, not content with this only Tor- 


ment of Jealouſy, after the Lover has declared Mm 
2 18 
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his Teſtimonies. of Love and faithful Services, and 
they have accepted of them, and given the Lo- 
ver ſome Signs of a mutual Correſpondence, all 
of a ſudden, when it is leaſt N begin to 
be reſerved, make ſemblance as tho? they believed 
him grow cool in his Affection and feigning new 
Suſpicions, as if they were not beloved, ſhew as 


if they would take all Occaſions entirely to abandon 


him. 7 $a 
Whence, on Account of theſe Inconvenien- 


cies, the poor Wretch is forced to begin anew, 
and make Hotontiratioun: as if he only then be- 
gan to be in love; to walk all Day by the Houſe 


of his Miſtreſs, and when ſhe comes out to fol- 


low her to Church, and every where elſe, and 
never turn his Eyes from her. And now he re- 
turns to Complaints, and Sighs, and anxious 
Thoughts; and, when he can talk with her, to 
Vows, and Oaths, and Deſpair, and all thoſe Fu- 
ries which unhappy Lovers are led to by theſe fair 
Savages, who thirſt more after Blood than-the 
fierceſt Tygreſs robbed of her Whelps can do. 
Such melancholy Demonſtrations as theſe are 
too often ſeen and known; and more by others 
than by thoſe who are their Cauſe ; and by theſe 
means in a few Days become ſo publick, that one 
cannot move a Step, or caſt a Look, but what is 
obſerved by a thouſand Eyes; and fo it happens, 
that before there can be any Pleaſure of Love 
between them, it is notwithſtanding believed and 
judged otherwiſe by all the World. For when 
they ſee their Lover almoſt expiring, and who, 
overcome by the Cruelty and Torture they have 
made him (offer, determines in good earneſt to 


retire; they begin to ſhew ſome Signs that in their 
Heart 


CIP 
they lave and plcaſe him, and give them- 


Heart 
ſelves up entirely to him; leſt, having no more 
thoſe — Deſires which invited ig to love, 


he find the amorous Fruit leſs ſavoury and agree 
able, and has lefs Obligations to them for act. 
_ after fo contrary a manner. | 

And if this Love be already AN 
at the ſame time are all its known; 
thus they loſe their Reputation, and the Lover 
finds he has loſt both his Time and Honour, and 
ſhorten'd his Days in Miſery, without any Inter- 
val of Pleaſure or Satisfaction; becauſe he did 
not arrive at the Summit of his Joys at a time 
when they might have been ſo grateful as to have 
made him the happieſt Man in the World, but 
| when he began to have a little Eſteem for them, 
his Heart being ſo much mortified with thoſe 
bitter Paſſions, that he had no more Senſe to taſte 
that Pleaſure and Delight they offered him. 
You have been ſilent a long while, ſaid Signor 
Octavian ſmiling, and refrained ſpeaking ill of 
Women, but now you have fo well hit them 
home, that it ſeems you only waited a time to 
take breath, like thoſe, who retire in order to ad- 
vance with greater Fury; and in reality you are 
in the wrong, and may reſt contented. 

See Madam, ſaid Donna Emilia, ſmiling and 
turning to the Ducheſs z our Enemies begin tg 
break and diſagree one with another. 

Give me not this Name, anſwered Signor Ofa- 
vian, for I am not your Adverſary; but this Diſ- 
pute has diſpleaſed me, not becauſe I am ſorry to 
lee the Victory on the Women's Side, but be- 
cauſe it has given an Opportunity to Signor Ga/- 


par to calumniate them more than he ought, and 
the 
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the Signors Julian and Ceſar to praiſe them ſomes» 
what more than is their due; and befides, that 
on Account of the Length of this Diſcourſe we 
have loſt the hearing many other fine things, nor 
ſpoken of, in relation to the Courtier. 
See now, Signor, ſaid Danna Emilia, whether 
you are not our Enemy; for this Diſcourſe diſ- 
pleaſes you, and you would not have had this 
Court-Lady ſo excellently formed, or indeed have 
been mentioned; not that you have any more 
to ſay in relation to the Courtier, for I be- 
lieve theſe Lords have already ſaid what the 
know, and I believe neither you nor any Man elſe 
can add any thing to it, but for the Envy you 
have to the Honour of our Sex. 

Certainly, ſaid Signor Octavian, beſides what 
has been already ſaid of the Courtier, I could 
wiſh much more in him; but ſince every once is 
pleaſed to let him be as he is, I am equally ſatis- 
fied, and would not have him altered in any one 
Point, except making him a little more a Friend 
to the Women than Signor Gaſpar, and yet not 
E ſo much as ſome of theſe other Gentlemen 

ave done. 1 

Then, ſaid the Ducheſs, we will 
ſee whether your Genius be ſuch that it can give 
the Caurvier a greater Perfection than what theſe 
Gentlemen have given him. Diſpoſe yourſelf 
therefore to ſay what you have in your Mind on 
this Subject; otherwiſe we ſhall think that you 
intended to diminiſh rhe Praiſes of our Conrt- La- 
dy, ſince you judge ſhe equals the Courtier, whom 
you would have us believe might be much mor? 
perfect than theſe Gentlemen have formed him. 

The Praiſes and Diſpraiſes given W omen _ 
than 


by all means 
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than is their Due, ſaid Signor Ogavian ſmiſing; 
| have ſo filled the Ears and Minds of all, that five 
is no Room left for any thing elſe; beſides, 1 


think it is very late. | 
Then ſaid the Ducheſs, we will defer it till to 


morrow 3- ſo ſhall you have much more Time 
and the Praiſes and Diſpraiſes, which you ſay have 


been on both ſides fo W given to Wo- 
men, will be out of theſe Noblemen's Minds; 


which will for that Reaſon be more apt to re- 


ceive thoſe Truths you ſhall then tell us. 
This faid, the Ducheſs ſtood up, and graci- 


ouſly diſmiſſing the Aſſembly, retired into her 
Bed-Chamber, and every one went to their ren 


Apartments. 


The End of the Third Book. 
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I thoſe Diſcourſes, that were held the 
fourth Night, after what has been 
related in the foregoing Books; my 
Soul was ſtruck with a ſudden: bit» 
ter Thought,' which made me re- 

flect on * certain Miſeries of human Life, and 

all our fallacious Hopes; and how often Fortune 

in the midſt of our Career, and ſometimes to- | 
wards its End, breaks and deſtroys all our frail 

and vain Deſigns, and as often makes them ſuffet 
Shipwreck before they can haue . of the 


Hen. 
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This brings to my (ad Remembrance, that not 
aſter cheſe Diſcourſes; Cruel, importuna 

a die Death robbed us of three of the ſineſſt 

Gentlemen of our Court, when they flouriſhed 

: in their moſt proſperous Age, and greateſt 


ol Honour... Of: theſe the firſt was Signor Ca, 


Dar Palla vicino, who was attacked with ab acute 
© Diſtemper,-and more than once brought ro 


laſt Extremity; and though he had a Min 0 


ſtrong and vigorous, that for a Time it kept Soul 
and Body together, yet did this gallant Youth finiſh 
his Courſe Jong before he came- ro Maturity of 

Tears; an inexpreſſible Loſs not only to our 
Court, his Friends and Relations, but all Lon- 
hardy. 

Ne ot. long after, died Signor Ceſar Conzagua, 
whoſe Death was the moſt bitter Affliction in the 
World, to all thoſe who were acquainted with 

him. For ſince Nature ſo ſeldom produces ſuch 
excellent Men, one would think ſhe ought not ſo 
Toon to deprive us of them: For it may be truly 
ſaid, that this Nobleman was taken from us, at a 
Time when he began to ſhew of himſelf moe 
than Hopes, and to be eſteemed as much as his 
_ excellent Qualities deſerved; for by many virtu- 
dus Actions he gave a ſufficient Teſtimony of his 
high Merit, who beſides Nobility of Blood, as he 
excelled in the bright Ornament "ol the belle Lei- 
zere, and Arms, and every other Quality becoming 
a fine and moſt accompliſh'd. Gentleman; - fo on 
account of his Goodneſs, Wit, Genius, and 
Knowledge, there is nothing but what might have 
been expected from him. 
A little Time after, the Death of Meſſer Re- 
berto da Bari, gave a new Mortification to the 


whole Palace; , for Reaſon induced every one to 
enter 
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entertain a certain Regret and Sotrow at the Lok 
of a Youth ſo well bred; moſt pleaſant in Con- 
verſation, beautiful of Aſpect, of admirable Dif 
poſition of Body, and of as happy and ſtrong Com- 
plexion as one could deſire. dmg... 

Theſe Perſons, had they lived, I; doubt, not. 
but would in Time have convinced the World, 
eſpecially ſuch as ſhould have known them, how 
much the Court of Urbino was worthy their El- 
teem and Admiration, and how well it was fur- 
niſhed with noble Cavaliers; which indeed would 
be no more than what all thoſe others have done, 
that had here their Education. For in reality, 
there never iſſued out of the Trojan Horſe ſo ma- 
ny illuſtrious Heroes, as came out of this Houſe, 
for ſingular Virtue, and univerſal Eſteem. 
As à Proof (i there needs any) of what I 
ſay and you well know, Signor Frederick Fregoſ 
was made Archbiſhop, of Salerno, Count Lewis 
Biſhop of Baious, Signor Octavian Frego/o Doge 
of Genoa, Signor Bernardo Bibiena Cardinal of 
Santa Maria in Portico, Signor Pietro Bebo Se- 
eretarꝝ to Pope Leo, Signor Julian advanced 
to the Duchy of Nemours, and that Grandeur 
in which he now ſhines with ſo much Splen» 
dour; and Signor Franceſeo Maria della Rovers 
Prefect of Rome, Duke of Urbino, though a much 
greater Honour may be attributed to the Houſe 
in which. he received his Education, - that in it 
he has proved ſo excellent a Lord, than in being 
Duke of Urbixo z and certainly no little Cauſe of this 
was the noble Company, where through conti- 
nual Converſation, he —— ſaw and heard ſuch an 

0 WF infinity of things worthy an eternal Remembrance. 

he But whether it be by Fortune, or Fayour of 

to the Stars, I think the ſame Caule that has ſo long 
| | R 2 bleſſed 
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bleſſed U75in0 with moſt excellent Lords; ſtill eonti - 
nues and produces the like Effects. And therefore it is 
to be hoped, that profperous Fortune will {till ſe- 
cond theſe ſuch virtuous Actions, that the Hap» 

ineſs of the Houſe, and the State, ſhall not on- 
h not diminiſh, but rather daily increaſe; and of 
this we ſee already many evident Signs, - amongſt 
which I think the chief to be, that Heaven has 
given us ſuch an exquiſite Lady, as is Leonora 
GonZagua, the preſent Ducheſs. '. +» 
For if ever Prudence, Wit, Beauty, Graceful 
neſs, Courteſy, Affability, and every other no- 
ble Quality, were amaſſed in one Body, they 
were ſo ſtrictly united in this Ducheſs, that eve- 
ry of her Motions and Geſtures ſeemed compoled, 
and adorned with all theſe fine Qualities. 
Let us therefore continue our Diſcourſe on the 
Courtter, in hopes that after us there may not be 
wanting ſuch who may take bright and honours 
ble Examples of Virtue at the preſent Court of 
Urbino, as we do now at the former. 9 
It ſeems then, as Signor Pallavicino was often 
heard to ſay, that the next Day after the Diſcourſe 
mentioned in the former Book, Signor Octavian 
did not appear; for a great many ſuppoſed that 
he had withdrawn himſelf to conſider what he 
might, without Heſitation, ſay in relation to that 
Subject. However, when the Company was aſ⸗ 
ſembled, at the uſual Time, where the Duchels 
was, they ſent every where for Signor Octavian, 
who not appearing a conſiderable while, ſev 
of the Gentlemen and Ladies began to dance, 
and make uſe of other Diverſions, imagining they 
ſhould have nothing ſaid that Night about the 
Courtier; but while they were almoſt all of them 


employed, Signor Octavian came in, when they leaſt 
| | expected 
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expected him; who ſeeing the Signors Cæſar Gon- 
zagua and Gaſpar 1 — after having paid his 
e e 

we ſhould have heard Signor Gaſpar ſay ſome- 
— ill of the Ladies to Night, 2 ſince I ſee 
him dancing with One, I believe he has made his 
Peace with all the Reſt; and I am glad that this 
Controverſy, or (to term it hetter) this Diſcourſe 
relating to the Caurtier, is ſo happily ended. 

It is not ended yet, ſaid the Bocbeßz, for I am 
not ſuch an Enemy to Men as you are to Wom̃en, 
and therefore I will not have the Courtier depri- 
ved of his due Honour, and thoſe Ornaments you 
promiſed him laſt Night. Which having faid, 
ihe commanded them all, after the Dance was 
ended, to place themſelves in the uſual manner, 
which was done; and when they ſeemed ſuffici- 
ently attentive, - Signor Octavian thus began. 

Since, Madam, I wiſhed many other good 
Qualities in the Courtier, and that I have promi- 
{ed to treat upon them, I ſhall freely declare my 
Sentiments; not believing I can ſpeak all thar 
may be ſaid upon this Subject, but only ſo much 
3 may. ſuffice to remove from you, that which 
was yeſterday, objected to me, which is, that I ſo 
ipoke, rather to detract from the Praiſes of the 
Court-Lady, in making you falſely believe, that 
other excellent Qualities might be added to the 
Courtier, and by this Artifice prefer him to her, 
than that he really deſerves one ſhould do ſo. 

To accommodate my ſelf: therefore to the Time, 
which is later than at other Times, when we be- 
gan our Diſcourſe, I ſhall be very ſhort, and ſo 
continuing in the Diſcourſe of rheſe noble Lords 
and Gentlemen, which I approve and confirm; 
I fay, that of thoſe things which we call Good, 

| | 4% HS {ome 
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ſome there are which ſimply, and of themſelves, 
are always ſo, as Temperance, Fortitude, Health, 
and all other Virtues which produce Peace and 
Tranquillity in the Mind. Others are only rela- 
tivcly Good on ſeveral Reſpects, and for the End 
they are applied to, as the Laws, Liberality, 
Wees tele 2525 
I think therefore the Courtier (if he be of the 
Perfection that Count Lewis, and Signor Freds- 
rick, have deſcribed him) may certainly be very 
good and worthy of all Praiſe; but for all that, 
he is not ſimply ſo, not by himſelf, but in Re- 
ſpect to the End, to which he may be of Aingu- 
lar Uſe and Benefit, a: bo rect 
For certainly if the Courtier with his noble Birth, 
Gracefulneſs, Pleaſantry of Behaviour, and Ex- 
perience in ſo many gallant Exerciſes, ſhould 
roduce no other Advantage but -only merely to 
be endued with all theſe good Qualities, I ſhould 
not think that to acquire ſuch Perfections, a Man 
reaſonably ought to waſte ſo much Time, and take 
ſuch Pains as are neceſſary for him who is reſol- 
ved to attain them. But I ſhould rather ſay, that 
many of the fine Qualities aſſigned him, as Dan- 
cing, Singing, and Play, are Vanity and Fol- 
ly, and, in a Man of Worth and Merit, ratherto | 
be diſpraiſed than commended. + 5 f 
For theſe Modes and Faſhions, Devices, Rail- t 
leries, and the like, which are proper for the En- 2 
tertainment of the Ladies and Love, though per- 0 
haps others may be of a contrary Sentiment, do o 
many Times only emaſculate our Minds, cofrupt 
Yourh, and lead them inſenſibly into a Libertine 
Way of Life: Whence afterwards ariſe theſe El- 
fects, that the Name of Fah is become fo op- 
probrious and infamous, that there are very 
N | wy. ni who 
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who have the Courage, I do not fay to Die, but 
to put themſelves in any Danger NA And 
without doubt there are an infinity of other 
things, which if we beſtow our Study and In- 
2 on, would produce much more Advan- 
tage both in Peace and War, than this Courtier- 
Hip, conſidered preciſely as ſucc n. 
But if the Actions of a Courtier be directed to 
that good End they ought to be, and as T intend; 
I think, in ſuch Cie, 15 far are they from̃ bein 
vain and unprofitable, that they are moſt uſeful 
and worthy infinite Praiſe and Eulogy. . 

The End therefore of a perfect Courtier (of 
which hitherto nothing has been ſaid)'is, IL think, 
by Means of thoſe good Qualities theſe Gentle- 
men have given him, ſo to gain the good Graces 
of his Prince, that he may ſpeak to him, and tru- 
ly inform him of every thing he ought to know 
without Fear or Danger of teeny ee And 
when he knows his Mind bent to do any thing 
unbecoming his Grandeur and high Character, to 
have the Courage to inform him of his Miſtake, 
and to be fo hardy, with due Reſpect, through 
the Credit he has with him, on Account of his 
good Qualities to diſſuade him from every ill Ac- 
tion, and ſer him in the Road of Virtue-. Thus 
ſhall the Courtier, if he have that Goodneſs which 
theſe Gentlemen have aſſigned him, attended with 
a promptitude of Wit, pleaſant Temper, Pru- 
dence, and a Knowledge of Letters, and ſo many 
other good Qualities beſtowed on him, know 
how to behave himſelf in all Occurrences,” and 


agreeably give his Prince to underſtand; what big 


Honour and Advantage will accrue from Juſtice, 

Liberality, Magnanimity, Affability, and othet 

Virtues, fit for a good Prince; and on the con- 
R 4 trary, 
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gay ar Dam e and Infamy would 1 


from the ices. Therefore, in my Opi: 


nion, . Play, and the like, are the 


TAs this. may be Gd to be the Fruit of the 
Courtier's Art. 

And becauſe the Praiſe o doing well conſilt 
in two Points; one of which is chooſing out the 
End to. which we direct our Actions, and which 
mY be truly good, the other the Knowledge of 
apt Means to bring us to that End; cerrantly the 
Mind of him — thus acts with his Prince, 
will never be any wiſe deceived, or led away by 
| uren, Raillers, and Impoſtors; but will be 

ray a both Good and Bad, and love 

hate each accordingly, and of Conſequence 
40 tothe beſt and moſt deſirable Fad: 14. 

1 am of Opinion alſo, that the Qualities and 
good Conditions attributed to the Courtier 1 
& eſe Gentlemen, may indeed be a ver 
Means to bring.this about; and for this Ro 
1 10 of the great many Errors we ſee, now a· 
Days in moſt of the Princes, are principally Ig: 
francs and, the Opinion they entertain of chen 

elves. | 

And the Wer of theſe two Miſchiefs i is no- 
thing elſe (for I am reſolved to ſpeak out plain) 
Sas 5 ve Lying a Vice worthily abhorred 

& God and Man, and more hurtful to Princes 
than any other; inaſmuch as they have more Scar- 
Fe 2 What they N to have moſt Abundance of, 

an of any thing elſe; I mean thoſe who ſhould 
tell them the Truth, and put them in Mind of 
doing Good: For Enemies are not incited thro' 

Love to do theſe good Offices, but rather take 
Delight to {ce them live wickedly, without any 


hopes of Amendment; and beſides, they dare not 
blame 
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blame them openly for fear of being puniſhed 

themſelves. Ii bern ian e eee 
As for Friends, few of them have free Admit» 
tance to them; and thoſe few, out of Reſpect, are 
afraid to reprehend their Faults with that Freedom 
as they would thoſe of private Men; and ſo very 
often, to gain their Fayour, give themſelves up en- 
tirely to inyent what may be ſubſervient to their 
Pleaſures, though it he ill conſiſtent with Honeſty 
and Honour; and thus become vile Flatterers, Pimps, 
and Paraſites, inſtead of Friends; which Name, 
how ſpeciouſly ſoever they may pretend to 
they are a Diſhonour to, and the higheſt Scandal 
And to turn this Privacy to their own baſe Pro- 
fit and Advantage, they frame all their Words 
and. Actions only to pleaſe, and for the moſt Part, 
open the Way with Lies and horrid Falſhoods, 
which beget in the Prince's Mind an Ignorance 
nat only of outward things, but even of his 2 
no- 


ſelf: And this may be ſaid to be the greateſt 
moſt enormous Lie of all others; becauſe an ig 
rant Mind deceives it ſelf, and is to it ſelf the 
greateſt Liar in the World. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that great Men, be- 
ſides that they never underſtand the Truth of any 
thing, drunk with that licentious Liberty which 
Dominion always brings along with it, and the 
abundance of Delights, deep drowned in Plea» 
ſures, are ſo much deceived, and their Minds ſa 
much corrupted, in ſeeing themſelves always obey- 
ed, and as it were adored with ſo profound Ve- 
neration, and exceſſive Praiſe, without ever being 
reprehended or contradicted; that through this 
Ignorance, they fall into ſuch an extreme Perſua- 
ton of themſelves, that afterwards they will not 


admit any Counſel or Advice of others. 
I And 
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And becauſe they fancy, that to know how to 
Rule is a moſt eaſy Matter, and that to acquit them- 
ſelves worthily, requires no more than meer Force 
and Power; they turn all their Thoughts to main- 
rain the Power they have, thinking it the true 
Happineſs of a Man to do what he arbitrarily has 
x Mind to. e cee G4 0g 
On ͤ which Account ſome abhor Reaſon and 
Juſtice, becauſe they think it a certain Check up- 
on themſelves, and a Means that may bring them 
into. Servitude, and diminiſh in them that falſe 
Satisfaction and Pleaſure they have in ruling, 
ſhould they obſerve it; and that their Domini- 
on would not be perfect and entire, if they ſhould 
be conſtrained to obey Virtue, and their own Du- 
ty; becauſe they are of Opinion, that Ze who 
obeys is not truly a Lord. des he 1 N 
Taking then theſe Principles for their Rule, 
and ſuffering themſelves to be tranſported with a 
Perſuaſion of themſelves, they grow proud, and 
with imperious Looks, auſtere Deportment, with 
pompous ' Habits glittering with Gold and Jew- 
els, and by 8 ſeldom ſeen in Publick, they 
think to acquire Authority with Men, and to be 
eſtecmed as Gods. MIL 73; P99 
But theſe, in my Opinion, are like thoſe Colaſi 
that were made in Rome laſt Year, on the Feaſt 
of the Piazza d' Agone, which in the outſide look- 
n ed like great Men, and triumphal Horſes, - but 
4 - were ſtuffed up in the inſide only with Rags. 
But the Princes of this kind are ſo much worſe; 
h for the Coloffi by their own Weight and Gravity 
ſtood upright, but theſe by being ill counterpoiſed 
and difproportionably ſer on unequal Baſes, thro' 
their own proper Weight ruin and overthrow 
themſclyes, and from one Error run into. an infi- 
Sas | nity 
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nity of others: Becauſe their Ignorance accompanied 
with this falſe Opinion, . — can do no wrong; 
and that the Power they have, from 


their own Knowledge, induces them by every 


way, either juſt or unjuſt, boldly to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the Territories and Dominions of others, 
whenever: it lies in their Power. But did they 
but deliberate to know and do what they ought, 
they would rather chooſe not to reign at all; be- 
cauſe then they would perceive what a dangerous 
Matter it would be for Subjects, who are. to be 
governed, to be wiſer than the Princes who are 
to govern them. 8 (ft 014 Mie Dein 
-. You ſee that Ignorance in Muſick, Dancing, 
and Riding, hurts no Body, and yet he that does 
not underſt | 
ſing in the Preſence of others; the fame may 
be faid of thoſe who cannot Dance, or Ride: 
But from the Unſkillfullneſsin governing, ariſe ſo 
many Evik, Deaths, Deſtructions, Burnings, and 
Ruines, that this Ignorance may be termed the 
moſt mortal r on Earth. And yet ſome 
Princes, the moſt ignorant in Government, are 
not aſtamed to take upon them that weighty 
Charge, I will not ſay in the Preſence of four, 
or half a dozen Perſons, but in the Face of the 
whole World; inaſmuch as their Station is ſo 
lofty and conſpicuous, that all Eyes behold them, 
and therefore not only their great Vices, but their 
7 minute Faults are taken particular Notice 
of. . 0 * 217 6 

Thus it was written that Cimon was ſpoken ill 


of for loving Wine, Scipio Sleep, Lucullus Ban- 


queting; but would to Heaven the Princes of our 

Times would accompany their Vices with ſo ma- 

ny Virtues, as they did of old; who, if they = 
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Muſick is aſhamed and afraid to 
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red in ſome things, refuſed: not the ſage Advices 
of thoſe whom they knew able to correct on 
Errors, and even endeavoured, as muchas 3 

to frame their Lives according to the Rules of 
theſe extraordinary Men; as 3 did by 
the Advice of Hſiat the Pythagorean, | Aveſilai: 
2 and . r r iv many 
others. 

But now if a grave Philoſo ber, or any other, 
ſhould come in the Preſence of any of our Prince 
who would ſhew — ek F. ly and without 
guiſe or Maſk, this fri Face of true Vi 
and inſtruct them in a vod Conduct, and what 
the Liſe of a good Prince ought to be; I am aſ- 
ſured they would abhor him at the firſt ſight as 
a Baſliſt, or elſe with a loud Laughter anſwer 
his Inſtructions, as the molt ſortiſh and ee 
N in the World. 

I fay then, that ſince now-a-days Princes are 
fo corrupt in their Manners, through Igno 
and a falſe Opinion of themſelves, and that it is 
fo difficult a Matter to give them any Notions of 
Truth, and incline them to Virtue; and Men 
with Lies, and horrid Falſhoods, Flatteries, and 
ſuch other vicious Ways, endeavour'to creep in- 
to their Favour z; the Courtier, by thoſe noble 
Qualities beſtowed on him by: Count Lewis 
and Signor Frederick, may eafily 2nd ought to ac- 
quire the good Graces of his Prince, and in ſuch 
a manner ſooth his Mind, that he may always have 
a free and ſure Acceſs to his Perſon, in order to 
diſcourſe with him on every Subject, without be- 
ing troubleſome: By which Means he may. by 
Degrees diſtill into his Mind all Virtues, as Con- 
tingncy, Juſtice, Fortirude, Temperance, and 


make him taſte thoſe delicious Sweets, which are 
covered 
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covered with thoſe. little Bitten, which at- firſt 
offer themſelves to him who combats ' Vice 
which is ever hurtful and diſpleaſing, and attend- 
ed with Blame and Infamy; while Virtue is ever 
profitable, pleaſant, and merits Praiſe, and enga- 
pes People to her with the Examples of many ce- 

brated Generals, to whoſe immortal Honour 
People of ancient Times uſed to erect Statues» of 
Braſs and Marble, and ſometimes of Gold, and 
that too in publick Places, as Encouragements 
alſo to others, who, by a noble Emulation, might 
7 to arrive themſelves at thoſe Heights 
lory. C3 UI | 13 Bis | 5 UE A's. 2 
Thus may he conduct him through the rough 
Paths of Virtue, adorning them, as it were, with 
ſhady Boughs, and ſhewing them with Variety 
of beautiful Flowers, to alleviate; in ſome Meaſure, 
the Fatigue of the painful Journey, in thoſe who 
are bur yet weak: And ſometimes with Muſick; 
ſometimes with Arms and Horſes, now with Po- 
etry, then with Love, and by all thoſe other Ways 
theſe Gentlemen have, already deſcribed, to keep 
his Mind continually employed in honeſt and ho- 
nourable Pleaſures; imprinting notwithſtanding, 
as has been ſaid, ever among theſe agreeable En- 

tertainments, ſome virtuous Quality, and begui- 
ling him with a ſalutary Deceit, as Phyſiciansdo, + 
who commonly, when they give a bitter Me- 
dicine to Children and ſuch as are of a deli- 
cate Conſtitution, ſweeten the Potion, or gild 
the Pill. ig 107. DIP 
The Courtier, then, for this End, making uſe of 
the Veil of Pleaſure, in every Time, Place, and 
Exerciſe, will attain that End, and merit more 
Recompence and Praiſe, than by any other good 
Work he can perform in the World: For there 
; is 
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is no Treaſure of ſuch univerſal Aiſa 1 2 
good Prince, nor no Evil ſo univerſully Pernici- 
Dus as an ill one. For which Reaſon; there can 
be no cruel Puniſhment in the World invented; 
ſufficient to puniſh thoſe wicked Courtiers, who 
make uſe of their fine Addreſs * and good 
Qualities for an ill End; and to inſinuate 
themſelves into their Prince's Favour, that they 


may corrup pt them, and make them leave the 
Way of 


irtue, to wander in the endleſs Laby- 
rinths of Vice: For theſe ſhining. Villains may 
be ſaid not only to inſect, with mortal Poiſon, ' a 
Ciſtern where only one Man goes to drink, but 
the publick Fountain reſorted to by all. 
Here he pauſed as if he would ſay no more; they 
ſaid Signor Gaſpar, I cannot ſee how thoſe Vit» 
tues, and good Qualities, attributed to a Cour- 
tier, can be acquired any more than Nobility ef 
Birth (which certainly is in no Man's Power) but 
that they are given to Men by God and Nature; 
And that this is ſo, you may "A that there is no 
Man ſo wicked, ſo intemperate, and unjuſt, who 
if you aſk him the Queſtion, will own himſelf to 
be ſo: But every Man, be he never ſo wicked, de- 
fires to be thought juſt, continent, and goody 
which would not be fo, if thefe Virtues were ac- 
quired, fince it is no Shame at all for a Man to 
be ignorant of that which he never ſtudied; but 
I think a Man very much to blame, not to have 
that which naturally we ought to be adorned 
with. For which Reaſon, every Man endeavours 
to cover the Defects of Nature, as well in the 
Mind as the Body, as we ſee in thoſe who are 
blind, lame, - crooked, or otherwiſe deformed: 
For though theſe Imperfe&ions may be impured 


to Nature, yet every one is uncaly who prey 
the 


Defect or Blemiſh, as a Seal or Sign of his 


the Gifts of Nature to Men, that he left them 


| Coy. 
theſe. Defects in himſelf, becauſe: it ſeems by the 
Teſtimony; of Nature it ſelf, that a Man has ey 


U aaa I OR i had 
Ihe Fable that is told of Epimetheus, confirms 


my Opinion; who was ſo ignorant in diſtributi 


in a greater Neceſſity of all things, than other 
Creatures. And it was for this Reaſon that Pro- 
metheus ſtole that artificial Wiſdom from Miner- 
va and Yulcan, which Men have to get their li- 
ving by; and yet for all that, bad they no civil Wiſ- 
dom to aſſociate themſelves ther in Towns, 
or, to live politickly; for that Wiſdom was guard 
ed in Jupiter's Caſtle by moſt vigilant Soldiers, 
who ſtruck ſuch Terror into Prometheus, that he 
dared not approach them. Upon which, Jupiter 
taking Compaſſion on the Miſery of Men, wha 
not aſſociate together for want of civil 
Virtue, but were torn in Pieces by. wild Beaſts, 
ſent Mercury to, Earth, to carry thither Juſtice 
and Shame, that theſe two might adorn Cities, 
and congregate Citizens together; and command; 
ed that they ſhould nor be givento them, asother 
Arts, where one learned ſuffices for a great 
many ignorant Perſons, as is that of Phyſick; 
but that they ſhould be imprinted on the Heart of 
every Man, and made a Law that all ſuch as were 
without Juſtice and Shame, ſhould be baniſhed 
and put to Death, as ſo many Perſons infected 
with Contagion, that might ruin and lay waſte 
the City. bh 7 ge ns Signor Octavian, that 
it is Heaven alone that has given theſe Gifts to 
Men, and that they are not to be learned, but 
are natural. 1 
Will you then, Signor Gaſpar, ſaid Signor Oc- 

- | [IE tavian 
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tadian ſmiling, have Men th be fo unforttnate, and 


of ſuch aperverſe Judgment, that with Policy the 


Have found out an Art to tame the Nature 6 wi 
as Bears, Wolves, and Lions, and teach 


— from the Woods and "their natural Libetty, 
nfinement ; and yet that by the ſame Kind of 
Policy they cannot, or will not, find out Arts, 


wherchy ey may help chemſelves, and with Di- 
ligence and Study make their Minds more Per. 


feet > 
This, in my Opinion, would be {| the ſame, 
—— Ph einde cu dudy, with Un their Cart 
3 piercen only to heal fore Fingers, or 
in Child dren, and lay aſide the more ma- 
ret Cures of Fevers, eeuc and other ma- 


Ignant Diſtempers; which, how unreaſonable; it , 


let any one conſider. 


Iam ofa firm Opinion chen;chik won Vin are 


not in us altogether from Nature; becauſe nothing 
can be ever accuſtomed to that Which is natural 


5 — contrary z as may be ſeen in & Stone, which 


though it be thrown upwards ten thouſand times, 
will never acquire a Cuſtom, or Habit, of af- 
cending of it ſelf. Su ppoſing then that moral 
Virtues were as natural to us as *Heayitieſs ro the 
Stone, we ſhould never gera Habit of Vice. Nor 
yet are Vices natural in this Senſe, for then we 
ſhould never be virtuous; and it would be the 
greateſt Wickedneſs and Folly in the World, to 
putiſh Men for their Faults, which they, with: 


out any Fault, would naturally commit. 
And this Error would the Laws be guilty of, | 
yu do not putiiſh Malefactors for paſt Offen- 


becauſe they cannot make that which is done 
undone; but they have Regard to the Time 


ro 


Birds to fly at their Pleaſure, and to return volun- 


- (25) | 
to come, that he who has offendgg. may offend 
no more, or by ill Example give occaſion to ano- 
ther ſo to do; ſo that theꝝ import, that Virtues 
may be acquired; which à certain Truth; be- 
cauſe we are born as apt to. zeceive them, as we 
are Vices. J5 14 03: 2 1 5 

And therefore of both we gain a Habit, thro” 
repeated. Acts or Cuſtoms, fo that firſt of all we 
put in Practice Virtue; or Vice, and afterwards be- 
come virtuous or vicious aug, The 
contrary. we find in things natural; for firff we 
have the Power to do them, and afterwards do 
actually do them, as is evident in the Caſe of the 
Senſes; for firſt we have Power to ſec, hear, 
and feel, and afterwards do actually hear, ſee, 
and feel; though moſt of theſe Operations re- 
ceive additional Ornament from Diſcipline. . For 
which Reaſon, good School-Maſters not only 
2 their Scholars in SACS Ih 3 decent 

arriage; in their eating, drinking, ſpeakin; 
vas and other cairable Gcltures” roſs wh 

As therefore in other Acts, ſo in Virtue it is 
neceſſary to have an Inſtructor, who with Leſſons 
and good Admonitions, may incite and awaken in 
us thoſe. moral Virtues, of which we have the 
Seeds incloſed and buried in the Soul; and, like 
good Huſbandmen, . cultivate, and open them a 
Paſſage, by removing from around them, the 
Thorns and Weeds of our Appetites; which of- 
tentimes ſo obſcure and ſuffocate our Minds, that 
they hinder them from blooming and 5 | 
happy Fruits, which alone ought to be deſired 
to grow in human Hearts. © d | 

n this Senſe, then, is naturally in every one of 

us Juſtice and Shame, which you ſay Jupiter ſent 
upon Earth to AYE 3 but as a Body with- 
| Out. 
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out Eyes, har robuſt focyer it be, if:it move to 
one certain Place, frequently falls; ſo\theRooriof 
thoſe Virtus which potentially is engendted in our 
Minds, if it be not ated by Diſcipline,” often 
reſolves it ſelf into norhing; becauſe if it muſt be 
reduced into Act, and to its perfect Habit, it is 
not contented, as has been ſaid, with Nature a- 
lone, but has need of an artificial Uſage and Rea- 
fon, which may purify and illuminatè the Soul, 
taking from him that darkfome Veil of Igno- 
rance, whence, in a manner, ariſe all the 'Errors 
n % 00. eb 
For if 


or if Good and Evil were well known and 
underſtbod, every Man would always chuſe the 
Good and ſhun the Evil; and ſo Virtue may be 
aid to be, as it were, a Prudence ind Undet- 
ſtanding to chuſe the Good; an Vice, and Im- 
prudence and Ignorance, which induces Men 
to judge falfſly becauſe Men never chuſe the 
Evil with an Opinion that it is Evil, but deceive 
themſelves through à certain Similcude of 


And yet, anſwered Signor Caſpar, thete are 4 
great many that know evidently that they do Ill, 
and do ſo not withſtanding, "becauſe they eſteem 
the preſent Pleaſures that they ſenſibly enjoy, 
more than the Punifhment they doubt ſhall over- 
take them; ſuch for Example are Thieves, Mur- 
derers, and the like. | yy 
True Pleaſure, replied Signor Octavian, is al- 
ways Good, and true Sorrow evil; they therefore 
are only deceived who take falſe Pleaſure for true, 
and true Sorrow for falſe; by which they often 
times, through falſe Pleaſures, run into true Af- 
flictions. The Art therefore that teaches us to 
diſcern this Truth from Falſhood, may — 


PS. . ae. a 
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be tearbed, and the Virtue, by vhich w chuſe 
that which is really: God, not what appears to be 
ſo, may be called true Knowledge, and more ad. 
vantagious to human Life) than any other; inaſ- 
much as ix takes from us I which, as I 
fad, is the Source and Fdumain of all Evil 

I de not know, ſaid Signor Bembo, how Sig · 
Far can grant you, that out:of Ignorance 
; 1 all Evils, ſince there are a great many who 

knowing certainly that they do ſo . nor 
are they any wa deceived, either in Relation to 
true Pleaſure or true Sorrow; becauſe: moſt cer 
tainly (ſuch Perſons, for Example, who are in- 
conxitent, know very well, and judge with good 
Reaſbn, Thüt what they do by the Incitement of 
Concupiſcence, contrary to their Duty, is Evil; 
and yet they reſiſt and oppoſe this Reaſon by their 
Appetite: Hence comes the ſevere Combat be- 
tween Pleaſure and Sorrow, againſt Judgment; 
at laſt, Reaſon overcome by the Appetite, which 
is too firong. for it, abandons it ſelf like a Ship; 
which for a little Time defends it felt” from the 
Tempeſts of the Sea,; at laſt batrered with the 
too raging Violence of the Winds, with its Ca- 
bles broken, and ſhattered Maſts, lets her ſelf be 
toſſed at the Will of Fortune, without any uſe of 
Steerage, or a Pilot, to fave her from her: ap- 
proaching Ruin. 

Immediately then they commit their Errors, 
with a certain ambiguous Remorſe, and as it 
were, in deſpite of themſelves; which they would 
not do if they did not know what they did was 
bad; but without any Reſiſtance on the part of 
Reaſon, would run in full career after their Ap- 
petite, and then they would not only be inconti- 
tent but intemperate, r much worſe. This 

2 1s 


Cao); 
is the Reaſon why Incontineney is ſaid to be a dic 
minutive Vice, becauſe it carries with it a ſpark 
of Reaſon; as Continency is ſaid to be an imper 
feet: Virtue, becauſe it has in it a kind of Aﬀec. 
tion: For which Reaſon one cannot ſay that the 
Errors of incontinent. Perſons proceed from Ig - 
norance, or that they deceive themſelves, and that 
nn ſin when they certainly know they 

S, Nu 1381 01. eri ne 
Indeed Signor Pietro, anſwered Signor Ofavi- 


an, your Argument is good, and yet in my Mind 


it is more apparently true, than ſo in 31 For 
though the incontinent Perſon offends wit Great 
ene _ that — in their Minds 
ſtruggles inſt Appetite, that what is ill 
Get ts — really 3 have they no perfect 
Knowledge of it, nor underſtand it ſo thoroughly 
as they need to do. Of this therefore they have 
rather a feeble Opinion than any certain Know- 
ledge; which makes them conſent that Reaſon 
ſhould be vanquiſhed by Appetite : But had they a 
true Knowledge of thoſe things, there is no doubt 
but they would not offend; becauſe always that 
by which. Appetite overcomes Reaſon, is Igno- 
rancez while true Knowledge can never be con- 
quered by the Appetite, which derives its Ori- 
gin from the Body, and not the Soul; which if 
it be ruled and governed by Reaſon becomes a 
Vartue, if not a Vice. 
But ſo much Force has Reaſon, that ſhe makes 
always the Senſe obedient, and after wondrous 
Ways and Means, leſt Ignorance ſhould uſurp her 
Kight and Dominion; ſo that although the Spi- 
rits, Nerves, and Bones have no Reaſon in them, 
when there ſprings up in us that Movement ot 
the Mind, when the Thoughts, as it were, ſpur 
7 2 on, 
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on, and let looſe the Reins to the Spirits, all the 
Members are in à readineſs to wy 8 — 
the Mind then thinks h 

This is evident in a great many; wh; e 
heed eat ſomething that goes againſt; their Sto- 
mach, but yet ſo wellbdreſt that it appears to them 


—— afterwards when they know what 
was, they not only hate and loath it in their 


Mind, but che Bodyagnezing with the Judgment, 


Ren een Ja 55 1 
Signor Octavian would have continued on bis 
Diſcourſe, but was thus: interrupted E Signor Jar 
lian. Signor Octavian, ſaid he, if underſtand 
— well, you ſay that Gontinency is an imperfect 
irtue, becauſe 7 haddn: it a kind of Affection; 
and I think that that Virtue (there being always 
in our Mind a Diſcord between Appetite and Rea- 
ſon) which fights and gives R the Victory, 
ought to be eſteemed tie more perfect, than that 
which canquers not, having any Appetite or Af- 
fection to oppoſe it; — that Mind ſeems not 
to abſtain from Ill, for the fake of n but 
refrains to do it becauſe he will not do ii. 
"Whom, ſaid Signor Octavian, would you eſ· 
teem to be the better General, he Who hy enga- 
ging in open Battel, putting himſelfin manifeſt Pan- 
ger, obtains the Victory; or he, ho by Virtue 
and Knowledge ſo weakens his Enemies, that they 
are not able to engage him; and by this means, 
without any Danger to himſelf, give thee a to- 
Ce eie Sh Julian, he that 
inly, re ulian, he that con- 
quers 'with the — — deſerves moſt 
our Eſteem; provided that this certain VH ory 
does not = pp from the red of is Enc- 


mies. | 
by 8 3 | You 


( 


Tou qe tin: faid Signor e and 
— 1: ſay, chat — be compa- 
red to a General that ſighits her ea choùg h his 
Enemies be ſtrong and „ yet abtains the 
* though with great Difficulry and Dan- 


But Temp nh obs — Anxiety is a 
1 ther by overcomes and; \withautiRe- 
ſiſtance, and having not only in the  Mind-where 


extin ed: the 


Ihe is affwaged, but entirely 
Flames of Concupiſcence; deſtroys like? — 
— in a civil War, inteſtine ſeditious 
mies, und gi 3 ane een 
. „5 Diel us. rr vt ay 
Thus this vi irtue not enforcing che Mind; but 
infuſing into it by moſt pleaſant Ways, a'vehe- 
ment Perſuaſion, that ma — it to Hoheſty, 
make it full of Quiet and Repoſe, equally on 
ty dideg and compoſed of u tertainiConcool 
as ir ſel that adorus it with ſo ſerehe a/Tran- 
quillity that it never grows impatient, becomes 
— to Reaſon, : and ready to direct 
to her all his Actions, und follow her wherever 
ſhe pleaſes to lead it, — teat Reſiſtanceʒ 
like 4 tender Lamb, which runs, ſtands, or. goes 
always / by the Side of its Dam, and mbves on 
as ſtie does. This Virtue chen is che 
feet of all and is chiefly-roquiſice : in Prinoez 
becauſe from it ſpri reat many more. 'f- 
T do not mne, Tai f —— — 
what Virtues, requiſite for b Princes, 
from this Temperance, if it takes 3 
fections, as you ſay, from the Minds of Mien? a 
Quality perhaps 80 for Monks and Llermits ibm 
J eannot ſee by it mould be requiſire/!that'a 
Prince magnanimous, liberal, and valiant in 


Arms, whatever Offence is commited againſt him, 
2 or 
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or good Sermct done him; ſfiould nut how 
Anger or Di or any Bencvolener or At- 
— — vely ;' _ boy he can maintain 
tbority am iery or People. 
I did not ſay, das 9 
Tem ſhould: rodt entirely out of Mens 
Minds all manner of Affections, nor would! it be 
well ſo to do; for the &ffedtibns are parti 
but that which they hein them evi 
rupt, and oppoſing Nature, this Virtue of Tem- 


perance ariakes them obedientto the Laws df Rivas 


ſon. od e 07 eee een i enn 
„Tomabeche Mind — id it from — 
leſs and maſt anxidus Cares, it is not neu 
exterminate. all Affections ; for this would be juſt 
the ſame as if a Man to bindey Drunkenneſs,ſhoald 
t an Edict promulged ta prohibit the Uſe of 
ine: And becauſe ſometimes a Man gets à fall 
in running, that gre 3 be 
oor (HIS 11 1950 naw 
Obſetde:rhaſe-who break: Horſes; 55 | they do not 
abſoluteij them m tuũning of curyertin 3 
but they ,wauld have them da ſo when their 
der has a mind they could. The Affrctions chen 


that are modified by Tempetance are helps to 


Virtue; as Anger! is of Service to Force and 


Strength. Hatred againſt Miekedneſs helps Jui- 


ticez and iſo it may be ſaid of all other Virtues, 
who in like manner are aitled by the Affection j 
which if they were entirely: deſtroyed, would 
leave Reaſon very faint and languid; ſo thati it 
would beof as little Uſe, and make as little Progreſs 


as a ſkilful Pilot — oP * wn: in the | 


profoundeſt Calm. 

Wonder not then, Signo 1 Eg iD L ſaid, 
that n Tamperance ſpring many ather W ; 
hit 84 or 
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foo: when the Mind is: thus tuned into 
by the Means of Reaſon, it afterwards — 
ceives true Fortitude; which makes him intrepid, 
and ſecute from all Dan 5 and as it were, above 
all human Paſſions: No leſs than Taſtice," is an 

incorrupted Virgin, a Friend to and 
Gondnlas, the of all other Virtues, be- 
cauſe ſhe teaches a Man to do what he ought to 
do, and fly what he ought to avoid, and ther- 
fore is the moſt perfect; becauſe by her we 
form all Acts of other Virtues, and he who has 
finds her not only an Aſſiſtance to him, but to — 
alſo: And without which (as they ſay) Jie, 
himſelf could not govern his Dominions. 

Fin eee ſucceeds theſe Virtues, and bs 
| | yet greater; but ſhe alone cannot ſubſiſt; 
becauſe he oo has no neee cannot be 

mn nanimous. 
rudence comes hh ers ides — all, 
which conſiſts in a certain Judgment how to 
chuſe Good; and by this ſo happy a Chain are 
alſo linked Liberality, N cence, Deſire of 
Honour, Gentl ant Temper, Affabi- 
lity, and ſeveral ache of which there is not 
Time to Diſcourſe. But if our Courtier act after 
the manner as I have hinted, he will find all theſe 
in the Mind of his Prince, and will ſee every Day 
produced ſuch beautiful Flowers and grateful 
Fruits, as all the moſt delightful Gardens in the 
Univerſe cannot furniſh : And he ſhall alſo per- 
ceive in himſelf the. greateſt Contentment and Sa- 
tisfaction in the World, when he reflects that he 
has not given him that which vain fooliſh// Pers 
ſons preſent him with, as periſhable Treaſures, 
mortal Gold and Silver, fine wrought Veſſels,” and 
pompous Veſtments, and ſuch like Badges — = 


tr 
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trinſical Grind which perhaps the Danor-has 
a very great Scarcity, and he that receives them 
an exorbitant Abundance; but that ſublime 
Virtue which is the greateſt Mankind can poſſeſs; 
that is, that true manner of Rule and Govern» 
ment, which alone is ſufficient to make Men hap» 
py, and bring once more into the World that 


oF old, to have bleſt Mankind. 93 23 
- Here — pauſed a — 2 Gaſ- 
par took this Opportunity to 35 pray: 
Lord, fays he, which do you eſteem — 
Government, and the moſt likely to bring back 
again into the World, that Golden - Age you guſt 
now mentioned, either the Reign of ſuch a good 
Prince, or the Government of a Commonwealth? 
FE muſt always prefer che Reign of a good Prince, 
anſwered Signor Octavian, becauſe ſuch Govern 
ment is more agteeable to Nature; and if it be 
lawful to compare ſmall Matters with thoſe that 
are inſinite, more like the Government of the Al- 
mighty, who being only One, governs the whole 
orld. But not to dwell on this, you may ob- 
ſerve, that in almoſt all the Affairs of Life, as in 
War, Navigation, Architecture, and the like, all 
is committed to the Care, Inſpection, and Gov» 
vernment of one Man only: * tir 
And if we come to our Body, we ſee eyery 
Member acts and does ſuch Offices as the Heart 
commands. Beſides, it ſeems reaſonable that Man 
ſhould be governed by One, as well as other Crea 
tures, to whom Nature has taught ſuch Qbedi- 
ence, as is moſt ſor their Intereſt and Advantage. 
Obſerve the Deer, Cranes, and many other Fowls 
when they travel, they always chuſe a Prince or Lea- - 
der, which they 2 and obey: And the Neth 
who 


Golden-Age, which is ſaid when Saturn reigned 
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who with rational Diſcourſe: (as it ware) and ſo 
much Reverence and Reſpect obſerve the Orden 
of their King, chat = the World ex- 
ceed them; which are ſtrong Arguments that the 
Government of:/4 [Prince is more agreeable, to Nas 
| ture, han that of xs Commonwealth! J 

Here Signor Bembo interruptiog him, but mey 
hints, ſaid Be, fince God has grventus. Liberty 
as the chief Gift of :Heaven, it is not reaſdhable 
ir mouid be taken from us by; any Man whatſo- 
ever{” nor that one Man ſhould partake uf it more 
than another; which too often happens undenthe 
Govemment of Princes, who keep theirSubjedts 
in the ſtricteſt Slavery; but ini well inſtituted 
Commonwealth, This berg is ever imirely pre · 
ſerved. Beſides, in Judgment and. Deliberation 
che Oplaion of one Man oftner ta be 
falſe than that of a great many becauſt the Mind 
of vnd Man is ſooner ruffled and diſcompoſeũ by 
his Paſſions, Luft; Anger, ot —— 
Multitude, wholiko a vaſt: of Water, 
are leſs liable to Corruption thama ſmall. And 
ac to the Example of the Beaſts, E think, with 
Submiſſion, it duc / by mo means anſwer bur End 
in malting uſe of k, for both Deer and Lraues do 
not always follow and abey one and the ſame, but 
the — and vary their Leaders, ſometimes 
giving g this Precedence> or Government to one, 
dmetimes to anothet; and in this Reſpect it ſcein 
to me rather to reſemble the Form of a Com · 
mon wealth, than that of a Kingdom, and there- 
fore hy be called a true and equal Liberty, when 

'that — — obey again — 
turns. Neither will the Bees any wile help you 
dur, for their King is not of the ſame Species 
with chem 3 For which Reaſon to make ik 4 Fart, 
91 ** one 
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one ſhould find gut a Creature to goyetn Nan of 
another Species, andiof a more cellent Nature, 
if Men muſt obey hin in the iſame manner u 
Brutes do their (0yernours,” who; are not Brutts 
themſelves; as Sbecepido not obe one of: theit 
own Kind, but a Shepherd, which is 4 Man, and 
of a more worthy Spenies than thein Nn. For 
which Reaſons, Sin, humbly conceive a Com- 
monyealth is mueh ore deſunble than a Monar- 
A wh wha guar den Gaidy Wg did Gebe 

What you 1 

alledge only ane Reaſon; > that there are 

— three Forms of Goyeryment ; the ſirſt 
is —.— a Kingly Government; the ſecond 
Ariftocrucy, that is when the Government is eſt» 
od in the Nobility ; and the third is Demacracyg 
when the Adminiſtration is in the People. Nbur 
the Vices and Corruptions to which all rheſo 
three Forms of! Goyernment are: ſubject are 
theſe 3 when Monanthy degenerates into — 
Ariſtocraey into Oligarrhy, that is, into the Power 
of fa few rich Men; and Demorraty into a certain 
confuſed and tumultuous Adminiſtration af the 
whole People without anꝝ Order at alu 
Ot all theſe corrupted Governments it is moſt 
certain. Tyr yranny is by much the worſt, as may be 
proved by an Iafinity of Reaſons ; from whence 
it follows, that Monarchy, or Kingly Govern- 
ment is the beſt, becauſe it is oppaſite to the 
worſt; for you know very well that the Effects 
of contrary Cauſes muſt be always to 
each other. Now as to what you ſay in Relation 
to Liberty, I anſwer 3 that to live as a Man will, 
is nat true Liberty; but to live according to good 
Laws, and to obey, is not leſs natural, uſeful, and 


n chan to command: Andſome 2 by 
Nature 


as, 
(26) 
Nature are deſigned ro command; wth ain 
are to obey. Ir is true, there are two 
governing, one is im perious and violent, wie | 
of Lords over their Slaves, und the Soul over the 
Body; the other mote mild and |, as good 
Princes | who: govern their Subjects by Laws: 
Anil after this manner Reaſon governs the 'Appe- 
tite, and both of theſe are uſeful in their Kinds; 
forrthe Body ſeems to be formed: by Nature to 
obey the Soul, as the Appetite Reaſon. Beſides 
there are a great many Men whoſe Actions only 
relate to, and concern the Body, and theſe differ 
from ſtudious Perſons, as much as the Body 
from the Soul; and though they only par- 
ticipate of ſo much Reaſon, as juſt to know it, 


yet neither poſſeſs or enjoy it. Theſe are natu- 
5 Slaves, and it is much better for ſuch” G 


than bear Rule. | 

- After what manner then, aid Signor Gaſpar, 
are thoſe to be governed who are not naturally 
Slaves, but are born with a free Genius, and virtu- 
ouſly diſpoſed ? With that mild, civil, royal Govern- 
ment I have been talking of, ſays Signor Octavian; 
and Such a Prince would do well to commit to 
them the Adminiſtration of ſuch Offices as they are 
capable of, that they may know how to rule and go- 
vern other of leſs Guo than themſelves; pro- 
vided ſtill rhe ſupreme E. Covemimen be en 
r SHIT: 

And becauſe you have — pleaſed to ay, chat 
it is an eaſier Matter to corrupt the Mind of One 
than of a great many, I muſt tell you, it is yet 
much eaſier to find One Wiſe and Good than a 
great many. And we ought: to eſteem a King 
endued with thoſe Qualities, who is born of a 


noble Race, inclined to Virtue of his own Na+ 
| ture, 


4 
ture, and by the glorious Remembrfiace of his 
Anceſtors; and who has had à princely Educati- 
| on, And though this King be not of a different 
Species from his Subjects, as you have obſeryed 
is the Caſe of the King of che Bees; yet if he 
be aſſiſted by Inſtructions and proper Education, 
and the Arts of a Court, and formed fo 22 
and ſo good by thoſe Lords who had the Care of 
his Education, he will certainly be moſt Juſt 
chaſte, remperate, and magnanimous, full of Li- 
berality, Magnificence, Devotion, and Clemed- 
cy; in ſhort, moſt glorious. and dear to Men and 

od, by whoſe Grace he will acquire that he- 
roick Virtue, as to ſurpaſs the Bounds of Huma- 
nity, and be rather ſtiled a Demigod, than a mor- 
tal Man. For God delights in, and is the Pro- 
tector of Princes; but not of thoſe who only imi- 
tate him in ſhewing the greatneſs, of their Power, 
and make themſelves adored by Men, but of ſuch 
Princes, who, beſides their Power by which they 
can do ſuch mighty things, ſtrive to reſemble him 
in Goodneſs and Wiſdom z whereby they may have 
a Will and a Knowledge to do Good, and be his 
Miniſters and Vicegerents, liberally diſtributing © 
for the Benefit of Mankind, thole Gifts they 
have ſo largely received from him. | 

As therefore in the Firmament, the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars ſhew the World as in a Glaſs, a certain Si- 
militude of God z fo upon Earth, a much greater Re- 
ſemblance and a more expreſs Image of the Divinity 
are thoſe good Princes who love and honour him, and. 
ſhew to the People the Splendour of his Juſtice, 
accompanied with a Shadow of the divine Reaſon 
and Underſtanding. And theſe good Princes par- 
ticipate of the Virtue of God, his Equity, Juſ- 
ticc, and Bounty, and of his other Graces, 1 

can- 
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1 cannot name which give the World a mort 
evidenr'Proof of the wonderful Deity, thun the 
Light of the un, the continual Rævolution of 
ehe Heavens, orthe various Courſes and incredi- 
bie Operations of the Stars and Planets. It is God 
therefore who! hath committed the People to be 
governed by Princes who ought to have a dilt- 
genr Oar of them, that the may give him 
good Account of them, as good Ste wards ro 
their Lord: And love them, and think all the 
Good and Evil that ſhall at any Time happen to 
them, as their o.; arid above all things ſtrive 
to 333 their Welfare and Happineſsz. 


he Prince then ought not only ro be goo 
himſelf, but to make others ſo too; like a 
Builder's Rule, which is nor only true and juſt it 
ſelf, but makes every thing that it is applied to be 
ſo too. And the greateſt Proof that the Prinee 


is good, is when the People are good; for rhe 


Lift of the Prinee is a Law and Rule for the Peo- 
ple, and on whoſe good Qualities theirs 71 * 
for it is not fit that one that is ignorant ſhoùld 
pretend to inſtruct, nor he govern who is hims 
ſelf ungovernable, or he that falls to help up ano- 
Kan 1 en o 161 


If the Prince therefore would execute theſe 
Offices rightly, it is neceſſary that he apply all his 
Study and Care to gain Knowledge, and after that 
to form within himſelf, and obſerve inviolably 
in all things the Law of Reaſon, not written in 
Paper, or Metals, but impreſſed in his Heart, 
that it may be to him not only familiar but inti- 
mate, and live with him as part of himſelf, that 
it may both Day and Night, and in all Times 
and Places, admonifh him, and ſpeak to him with- 
in his Heart, extirpating thence all thoſe — 
"A ent 


3 


antoms che 
—— — horrid, and ys quo 2 
—— Power to their wicked Will, they add at 
the ſame Time a greater Weight, of Troublez 
and when a Prince docs what he will, there e 
danger that he does what he ought not. 
Bias thetefore was much in the right of it 
when he ſaid, that Magiſteacy diſcovers * 
Man is; for empty Veſſels, though they have 
ſome Crack in them, while they are empty do not 
diſcover thoſe. Fla ws, but when they are filled 
with Liquors, - immediately ſhew their Detects, 
and on which Side they are; ſo happens it with 
ill diſpoſed and corrupted. Minds, Which ſeldom 
diſcover ob _ till they Are! filled with Au- 
thority. For hen they are not able to ſupport 
the —— harge of Yower, but abandon them: 
ſelves on evety ſide to Avarice, Pride, Anger, * 
ſolence, and thoſe amian a they 
within them. 

Whence without reſerve they. 'perſccury 5 
Good and Wiſe, and exalt the Wicked; nor can 
they endure in Cities Friendſhip, Aſſemblies, or 
good Underſtanding amongſt Citizens; foſter up 
Spies and Informers, (the Plague and Bane of So- 
ciety) Ruffians and Murderers, to put Men in 
Fear, and make them tired and puſillanimous, 
and ſowing perpetual Diſcord to diſunite them, 
and make them weaker. Hence enſue infinite 
Calamities, and the utter Ruin and Deſtruction 


of 
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of wwe poor Peopil," und oftentimes eruel Execs 


Tyrants themſelves.” For good Princes are 
feared on their on Account, but for the fake'i 
thoſe they govern; while Tyrants 
whom the inſolently command. The greater 


therefore that the Number of People is whom | 


they rule over, and the more powerful they are; 
the greater is their Terror, and =_ more . 
mies they have. | 
With what Agonies and Terror of Mind, think 
ou, was 'Clearcus' Tyrant of Pom, haunted 


y 
every Time he went abroad, either to the 


Theatre or other publick Places 3 who when at 
Home (as Authors tells us) uſed to fleep ſhut up 
in a Cheſt? Or, Ariſtodemus of Argos, who of his 
Bed had made himſelf a Priſon, or little better, 
having in his Palace a little Room, hanging in 
the Air, and fo high that he was forced to get 
into it by a Ladder, and there ſlept with one of 
his Women; whoſe Mother, over-night, had the 
Honour to take away the Cw and in the 
Morning put it in its Place? 
Quite the reverſe to this ought the Life of a 
Prince to be; free and ſecure; and as dear to 
is Subjects as their own; and fo well regulated, 
as it may participate both of the Active and Con- 
templative, as may be moſt convenient for the 
Benefit of his People. 


And which of theſe two, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, | 


do you think, my Lord, moſt fit for a Prince? 
You think, anſwered Signor Octavian, that I fan- 
cy my ſelf that excellent Courtier that ought to 
know ſo many things, and apply them to the 
good End I have ſpoken of. But pray reflect 
that theſe Gentlemen have given him a gteat ma- 

E "af 


riots; at leaſt a Contittial Dread and Horror tothe 


fear 'even thoſe 
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ny Qualitieswhich are not in me; letus therefore 
endeavour firſt to find him dut, for I refer my 
ſelf to him both in this and every thing elle. be- 
longing to a Prince. 6 1/*QyO e idm 
I think, ſaid Signor Ga/par, that if you want 
any of the Qualities they have given the Cuurtier, 
they are rather Muſick and Dancing, and others 
of ſmall Moment, than ſuch as belong to the in- 
ſtructing of a Prince, which you have made the 
principal End of Courtierſbip. Thoſe, replied dig 
nor OtZavian, are of no {mall Moment which help 
us to gain the Favour of a Prince, which, is neceſ- 
ſary, as has been ſaid, before the Courtier venture 
to teach him Virtue; which I have ſhewn he 
may learn, and is as beneficial to him as Ignorance 
is pernicious; whence ſpring up all Vices, eſpe- 
cially that falſe Opinion a Man has of himſelf; 
and therefore I think I have ſaid enough, and per- 
haps more than I promiſed. -- ei Story 
e ſhall'think our ſelves. the mort obliged to 
ou, ſaid the Ducheſs, if you do more than you 
ave promiſed ;; ſpeak then in Relation to what 
Signor Gaſpar has demanded of you; and befides 
tell whatſoever you would teach your Prince, if 
he Rood in need of Inſtructions, - ſuppoſing! you 
had throughly gained his Favour, and that you 
might freely ſpeak to him whatſoever came into 
your Mind. 1644 . 1c bun eg! 
If Ihad the Favour, ſaid Signor Octavian ſmi- 
ling, of ſome Princes I know, I doubt I ſhould 
ſoon loſe it: Beſides, in order to learn them, I 
ſhould have occaſion to learn my ſelf. However, 
Madam, fince it is your Highneſs's Pleaſure I 1 
ſhould anſwer Signor Gaſpar in this Point, I ſay, 
that in my Opinion, Princes ought to give them- 
k]yes to both the —_— and Contemplative, but 
| rather 
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rather to the Contemplative, in as much as this 
is divided into two Parts; one of which conſiſts 
in knowing and judging well, and the other in 
commanding as he ought; and that too in things 
reaſonable they ought to exerciſe their Power, 
and what they have Authority in, laying! their 
Commands on him be angat to abey, and in 
Time and Place accordingly. ' ../ . 
And to this alluded Duke Frederick, when he 
_ that He who can command is always obeyed, 
And to command is always the principal Office of 
a Prince, who for that Reaſon ought often to ſec 
_ with his own w ing and ta aſſiſt himſeif in. AF 
fairs of Importance, and accordin his Time and 

Necoſſity act & alſo himſelf 3 dall rer 


of the Active. 
But the End of the ative Life muſt 1 Con- 


templative, as Peace is of War, and Reſt of Toil; 
therefore it is alſo the Doty of a good Prince ſo 
overn his People, and with ſuch Laws and 
uff itutions, that they may hive in Reſt and Peace, 
without Danger and I and worthily en- 
the End of their Actions, „which ought to be 
epoſe, becauſe there — been Princes 
and Republicks that were always moſt flouriſhing 
and e which as ſoon as they had Peace 
fell to Decay, and loſt their Force and Brightneſs 
like unuſed Steel; and this came to paſs for no 
other Reaſon. but becauſe they had no good Inſti- 
rutions of Life in Peace, or the Knowledge how 
to enjoy the Sweets of Quiet and Repoſe. 
And to be always in War, without ſeeking 
Means to arrive at Peace, is by no means lawful; 
however it may ſuit the unbounded Ambition of 
exorbitant and ungovernable Tyrants, who fond- 


ly * their principal End * to be to bec- 
tor 


5... 
tor and domineer over their Neighbouts, and on 
chat Account train up their People'in 4 wurlike 
d ſavage Habit of Rapine, Burning, and hor- 
YiBIlE Murders; and reward them fof ſuch inhu- 


| man, diabolical N and call it Virtue. 
d, 


Hence, in titnes of it grew a Cuſtom a- 
mongſt the Seythiant, that he LA hadinot killed 


27 50 the be Goblet, not drink in their ſolemn 


eſtwals of the Goblet, that was 'caffied round 
oy all the Compatyy. In other Plicts it vas 4 
Cuſtotm to erect round about a Man's Sepulchre; 
as many Obeliſks as he that lay there had killed of 
his Focs. And all this, and à great deal more, 
was itwented on purpoſe to make Men watlike, 


only to bring othets undet Su on; Which was 


a thing almoſt impoſſible, and an infinite Unders 
takitip, ſince they tuſt in this Caſe have aue 
the Whole World; _ no Ways reaſona 
accotdirig to the Law of Nature, Which will no 
= — dels have any thirls to pleaſe us, that iti our 
gives us any Diſg uſt 3 Drifatisfaction. _ 
Fiess hh 5 5 to make thcir People 
warlike, not fot Luft of Empire, or ati inſatia- 
ble Defite of Dominion, but rhe better to defend 
themſelves and their People from the Inſults of 


thoſe who would enſlave, or otherwiſe annoy 


them; or to exterminate Tyrants, and govern 
mildly am oppreſſed People, and to giye them 4 
laſting Peace and Quiet. And to this End alfo 
ought to be applied the Laws, and all Inſtitutes 
of Juſtice, to puniſfi the Delinquent, not for Hate; 

but becauſe they ſhould not continue fo, and tha 

they ſhould not hinder the Peace and Quiet of 
thoſe that are good. For in reality it is an enor- 
mous and ſharneful thing that in War, which in 
it felf is evil, Men 8 ſhew chemſelves 707 
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and valiant; and in Peace, which is good, ſo con- 
ſummately ignorant and ſtupid as not to know 


how to enjoy ſuch a Bleſſigg. 


As therefore in War Subjects ought to apply bt 


themſelves to profitable and neceſſary Virtues, to 
attain its End, which is Peace; ſo in Peace to ar- 
riye at its End, which is Tranquility, they ſhould 
apply themſelves to honeſt Virtues, which are the 
End of the Profitable. And thus will the Subjects be 


good: and the Prince have greater Occaſion to reward 


than puniſſi; and the Government, both in relation 


to Prince and People be moſt happy; not imperious 


as a Maſter over his Slaves, but ſweet and mild as 
a tender Father over loving and dutiful Children. 
Fain would I know, ſaid Signor Gaſar, what 
manner of Virtues there are which are ee 
and neceſſary in War, and what are honeſt in 
Peace? All are good and profitable, ſaid Signor 
Octavian, in as much as they tend to a good Ene 
but in War, that which is moſt eſteemed is true 
Fortitude, which renders the Mind free from 
Paſſions, ſo that a Man not only fears not Dan- 
gers but values them not; as alſo Conſtancy, and 
that Patience which ſuffers with a firm and undiſ- 
turbed Mind all the Shocks and Traverſes of 
Fortune. 19 
It is alſo proper in War, and at all other Times, 
to have all the Virtues which tend to what is ho- 
neſt, as Juſtice, Continency, Temperance, but 
much more in Peace; becauſe very often it hap- 
ns that Men in Profperity and Leiſure, when a 
appy Fortune ſmiles upon them, grow yay 
intemperate, and let themſelves be corrupted by 
Pleaſure; for which Reaſon thoſe who are in this 
22 State, ſtand moſt in need of this Virtue, 
nce too much Leiſure and Quiet eaſily introduce 
ill Habits into the Minds of Men. Hence 
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Hence grew an old Proverb, viz. that Reft is. 
not to be allowed to Slaves; and it is believed that the 
Pyramids of Ægypt were erected only to keep the 
People in Exerciſe, it being very advantagious to 
every Body to be accuſtomed to endure Pain and 
Toil. There are ſeveral other Virtues very profi- 
table; but what has been already faid is ſufficient 
at this Time; for could I know how to teach and 
inſtruct my Prince after ſuch a virtuous manner as 
I havedeſcribed, though it were no more, I ſhould 
believe I had happily acquitted my ſelf of* the 
principal End of a good Courtier. 

Becauſe you have very much praiſed a good 
Education, faid Signor Gaſpar, and have given us 
room to think you believe it the principal Cauſe - 
of making a Man good and virtuous, I would 
know if in inſtructing a Prince, a Courtier ſhould 
begin with certain daily Uſes and Cuſtoms, which 
may inſenſibly make him acquire a Habit of doing 
Good; or whether he ſhould begin by ſhewin 
him, by Reaſon, the Qualities of Good and Bad: 
and make him know what is Good before he pur 
him into the Road he ought to follow, and what 
is Evil, that he may ſhun and avoid it. In ſhort, 
whether firſt of all Virtue ought to be introduced 
into his Mind by Reaſon and Underſtanding, or 
Cuſtom. a 

You open me, ſaid Signor Octavian, a large 
Field of Diſcourſe; but becauſe you ſhall not 
think I can ſay no more in Anſwer to your De- 
mands, I ſay, that as the Soul and Body in us 
are two things, ſo is the Soul divided into two 
Parts, one of which has in it Reaſon, the other 
Appetite. As then in Generation the Body pre- 
cedes the Soul, fo does the irrational Part of the 
Soul precede the rational z which is evident in lit» 
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tle Infants, who almoſt as ſoon as they are born 
give Signs of Anger and Deſire; and afterwards, 
in Proceſs of Time, Reaſon begins to dawn. 
Firſt therefore muſt the Body be taken Care of 
before the Soul; after that the Appetite before 
Reaſon hut the taking Care of the Body in re : 
ſpect to the Soul, and the Appetite in reſpect to 
Reaſon; for according as the intellective Virtue is 
perfected by Learning, ſo is the moral by Cuſtom. 
The firſt Inſtructions then ought to begin by 
Cuſtoms, which may govern the Appetites, not 
yet capable of hearing Reaſon, and by this good 
uſe direct them to good: Then to confirm them 
by Underſtanding, which though it be loſt in diſ- 
covering its Light, yet does it make one more per- 
fectly enjoy Virtue, after having ones Mind well 
inſtituted by good Cuſtoms, in which I think 
conſiſts the whole. And 
Before you proceed any farther, ſaid Signor 
Gaſpar, | interrupting him, I would know how 
the Body ought to be taken Care of, fince you 
fay it ought to engage our Care before the Soul. 
Aſk this, replied Signor Octavian ſmiling, of 
thoſe people who make much of it, and are treſh 
and plump; as for mine you (ee it is not too much 
looked after: However there may be a great deal 
ſaid on this Topick, as the Time fit for Marriage, 
that Children may not be too near, nor too far 
off the Age of their Parents; of their proper 
Exerciſes and Education from the Time of their 
Birth, during the Remainder of their Life, and 
to make them handſome, ſtrong, and happy. 
The beſt Way to pleaſe the Women, and to 
make handſome Children, I think, ſaid Signor 
Gaſpar, would be that Community of Life Pla- 
fo would have them, in his Commonwealth, 755 


\ 


=... | 
ſeſs and enjoy. We made no Agreement with you, 
ſaid Donna Emilia ſmiling, Ra ou ſhould re- 
turn to ſpeak ill of our Sex. I preſume, ſaid Sig- 
nor Gaſpar, I pre them very highly when Tfay, 
th uld defire to introduce that Cuſtom, 


K ſo great a Man as the divine Plato approve 

Loet us ſee, ſaid Signor Cæſar Gonxagua ſmiling! 
whether among Signor O#avian's Leſſons, (for 
know not whether he has fpoken all or no) this 
may take Place, and whether it be well done that 
the Prince ſhould eftabliſh it as a Law or not. 
Thoſe 'few I have mentioned, anſwered' Signor 
Octavian, are ſufficient to make a good Prince, 
as Princes go now-a-days; though if one would 
diſeuſs Matters more particularly, there would be 
much more to be ſaid on this Subject. Ms. 

Since it coſts us nothing but Words, faid the 
Duchess, ſhew us, I beſeech you, all what occurs 
to your Memory, in Relation to this good Office 
of inſtructing a Prince. N 

I would teach him a great deal more, ſaid Sig- 
nor Octavian, if I knew it my ſelf; and particu- 
larly that he ſhould chooſe out of his Subjects 3 
certain Number of the Nobility, the moſt wiſe 
and diſcerning, with whom he might debate all 
Matters of Importance, and give them free Leave 
and Authority to ſpeak their Minds frankly to 
him without Reſerve, and treat them in ſuch 
manner that they may evidently ſee that he would 
know the Truth in every thing, and have Falſe» 
hood in the utmoſt Abhorrence. 

And beſides this Council of the Nobility, I 
would perſuade him to chooſe out others among 
the Commons, of whom he might form a Coua- 
cil, that might communicate to the Nobility the 
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Affairs of the City, both Publick and Private; 
and thus would be formed of the Prince as the 
Head, and of the Nobility, and Commons as the 
Members, one Body united together, the Govern- 
ment of which ſhould principally be veſted in the 
Prince, but participate nevertheleſs of the others. 
Thus would ſuch a State be formed of all the three 
good Governments, viz. a Monarchy, Ariſtocra- 
Cy, and Democracy. : Adel 
After this I would ſhew him, that the Prince's 
chiet Care is that of Juſtice z for maintaining of 
which, wiſe and experienced Perſons ſhould be 
choſen for Magiftrates, whoſe Prudence ſhould be 
really attended with Goodneſs, elſe it is no Pru- 
dence, but a certain crafty Cunning; and when 
this Goodneſs is wanting, the Art and ſubtile Ar- 
guments of the Gentlemen of the Robe, are 
ever the Ruin and Deſtruction of Law and Judg- 
ment, and their Faults muſt be imputed to thoſe 
who put them into Office. N54 
I would tell him alſo, that on Juſtice depends 
that Piety towards God to which every one is 
obliged; eſpecially Princes, who ought to love 
him above all things, and to him direct all their 
Actions, as to their true End: And as Xenophon 
ſays, always to love and honour him, but much 
more in Proſperity; that they may have after- 
wards a more juſt Oecaſion confidently to call up- 
on him in Adverſity; for it is not poſſible to go- 
vern both himſelf and others without the help of 
God, who to the Good ſometimes ſends a proſ- 
perous Fortune, as his Miniſter, to take them out 
of mighty Dangers; and at other times Adverſi- 
ty, that they might not fall in Proſperity into that 
profound Lethargy, as to forget their Maſter, or 
human Prudence, which oftentimes corrects il 
Fortune, 


Tables. 


total Deſtruction of Towns and Kingdoms. 


and chus, he would not only be beloved, but be a- 


ty guard him much better themſelves: And every 
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Fortune; as a ſkilful Gameſter does the unlucky 
Caſt of the Dice, by an artful Management of the 


Nor would I forget to put him in Mind to be 
really devour z not ſuperſtitious, or given to the 
Vanity of Charms and Predictions; for if he 
joins to human Prudence true Piety and Religi- 
on, he will have good Succeſs, and God, his Pro- 
rector, will augment his Proſperity both in 
Peace and War, and declare to him moreover 
how he ſhould love his People, keeping them not 
in too much Servitude, left hegain their Hatred 
whence proceed ſeditious Conſpiracies, and a thou- 
ſand Miſchiefs beſides; nor yet give them too 
grout a Liberty, leſt he grow into Contempt, the 
ountain of a licentious and diſſolute Life, Ra- 
pine, Thefts, and Murders, without any Reve- 
rence of the Laws, and oftentimes the Ruin and 


Then how he ſhould love thoſe that are near 
him, from one Degree to another, obſerving be- 
tween them, in ſome things, an Equality, as in 
Juſtice and Liberality at in other things, a rea- 
ſonable Inequality, as liberal in re en and diſtri- 
buting Honours, according to the Inequality of Peo- 

les Merits, which ought never to exceed, without 
ing ſurpaſſed by a proportionate Recompence, 


dored by his Subje&s: Nor ought he to commir 
the Guard of his Perſon to Foreigners, ſince his 
own Subjects would for their own Profit and Safe- 


one would readily obey the Laws when they 
ſhould ſee him obey them himſelf, and be as it 
were their Guardian, and incorruptible Protec- 


tor, 
J Thus 


ES: 
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Thus ſhall he make every one entertain ſo firm 
an Opinion of his Goodneſs in this Reſpect, that 
if at any Time he ſhould occaſionally happen to 
go againſt them in any little Point, they would 
know it was for a good End, and would bear the 
ſame Honour and Reverence to his Will, as to 
the Laws themſelves, And thus would the Minds 
' of his Subjects be tempered in ſuch manner, that 
the Good would not ſee for more than is requi- 
ſite, nor the Bad be able. - 
And becauſe oftentimes exceſſive Riches are the 
Cauſes of great Ruin and Deſtruction, as has 
been the Fate of poor Italy, which has been, and 
ſtill is a Prey expoſed to foreign Nations, as well 
for its Government, as on Account of Abundance 
of Riches it flows with; it would be much 
better that the greater Part of the People were nei- 
ther very rich nor very poor; for they who are ex- 
tremely rich grow frequently proud and inſolent, and 
the poor vile and fraudulent. But the midling Sort 
do not lay Snares for their fellow Subjects, and live 
ſecure from being entrapped by others. And where 
this middle Sort are moſt numerous, they are 
moſt powerful, and therefore neither the extreme- 
ly poor, nor exorbitantly rich, can form any Con- 
piracy againſt their Prince, or others, or move 
any Sedition whatſoever: For which Reaſon, to 
avoid this Evil, the ſureſt Way is to keep a 
Mean. 2005 | | 
I would adviſe him therefore to ufe theſe and 
many other proper Remedies, that in the Minds 
of his Subjects there riſe not a Defire of Novelty 
and Change in Matters of Government; which 
generally they do either through Motives of Gain 
or Preferment, which they hope for; or Loſs or 


Shame they are afraid of: And theſe * 
"1 a : 
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of their Minds are ſometimes generated by Hate 
and Diſdain, which makes them deſperate; or 
by the Injuries and Contumelies they receive, thro. 
the Avarice, Pride, and Cruelty, or Luſt of ſupe- 
riour Powers, and ſometimes from a Contempt, 
which is cauſed in them through the Negligence, 
Baſeneſs, and want of good Management of 

2 | f | | 

And theſe Faults muſt be prevented by acqui- 
ring an Authority, and the People's Love, which 
is done by rewarding and beſtowing Honours on 
the Good; and prudently, and ſometimes with 
Severity, hindring the Bad and. Seditious from 
growing powerful; which is much more eaſy to 

done before they come to any Height, than to 
deprive them of a mighty Power when they 
have attained thereto. . 

I would alſo counſel him, that to reſtrain the 
People from running into thoſe Errors, there is no 
better Way than to keep them from ill Cuſtoms, 
eſpecially thoſe which grow in Uſage by little and 
little; becauſe they are ſecret Plagues, that infect Na- 
tions before they can be remedied,and frequently be- 
fore they can be diſcovered. By theſe Ways would L 
adviſe a Prince to keep his Subjects in Peace and 
Quiet, and to beſtow on them the Goods of the 
Mind, Body, and Fortune: But theſe of the two 
laſt, that they may exerciſe thoſe of the firſt; 
which the greater they are, ſo much more Advan- 
tage do they bring; which is not the Caſe of the 
other two. 

If then the Subjects be good and virtuous, and 
fully bent to the End of Happineſs, ſuch a Prince 
will be a great Prince indeed; for that is truly a 
great Government under which the Subjects are 
well diſciplined and governed. 


Iſup- 


| 
| 

j 

f 

| 

| 

: 


Scarcity every where. 
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1 ſuppoſe, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, that he wonld 


be but a very little Prince, under whom the Subjects 
are all good; for of ſuch there is a very great 


\ 


Suppoſe, anſwered Signor Octavian, a Circe, an 
Enchantreſs, ſhould change into wild Beaſts all 
the Subjects of the King of France, would 

ou not think him a little Prince, though 

e reigned over ſo many Beaſts? On the contra- 
ry, if the Cattel who feed on our Mountains 

ould become wiſe Men, and gallant Cavaliers, 
would you not eſteem the Shepherds that govern 
them, and whom they readily obey, to be great 
Monarchs? You may ſee then that it is not a 
Multitude of Subjects, but their Worth, that 
makes a mighty Prince. | 

The Ducheſs, Donna Emilia, and the reſt of 
the Company were very attentive to this Diſcourſe 
of Signor Octavian; who pauſing as OO he 
had done, Signor Cæſar Gonzagua thus ſpoke. 
Truly, Signor Octavian, ſaid he, it cannot be 
ſaid but your Inſtructions are very good and pro- 
fitable; however if you inſtructed your Prince af- 
ter this Manner, I ſhould think you deſerved ra- 
ther the Name of a good School-Maſter than of 
a Courtier; and he rather deſerve the Name 

a good Governour than a Prince. | 
But I would not have you think my meaning 
1s, that the Care of a Prince is not to have his 
People well governed, with Juſtice and good Cuſ- 


toms; though I think it may be ſufficient for him 


to chuſe out good Miniſters, to execute all this; 
but the Office of a Prince is much higher. 
And if I thought my ſelf to be that excellent 


Courtier theſe Lords have deſcribed, and were in 


my Prince's Favour, certainly I ſhould never in- 
FAVE cline 
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cline him to any Vice, but to attain that good 
End you ſpeak of, and which I affirm with you, 
ought to be the Fruit of a Courtier's Care and La- 
bour. But I would alſo endeavour to impreſs on 
his Soul a certain Grandeur, with that royal Splen- 
dour, Promptitude of Wit, and invincible Valou 
in Arms, which may make him be beloved an 
reverenced by every Body; that for theſe princi- 
pally he may be renowned over the whole W orld. 
I would fk him alſo, that he ought to ac- 
company his Grandeur with a certain familiar 
Sweetneſs, and engaging Affability, ard an agree» 
able Manner of 4 A his Subjects and Strangers 
with Diſcretion, in proportion to their Merits; 
8 always at the ſame Time a becomi 
Majeſty ſuitable to his high Station, that ſhoul 
not in the leaſt ſuffer him to diminiſh his Autho- 
rity, by too much Condeſcention; nor yet acquire 
him Hatred through too much Auſterity. 
That he ought to be liberal and magnificent, 
to give to every one indifferently without Reſerve; 
for God (as it is ſaid) is the Treaſurer of liberal 
Princes: To make magnificent Entertainments, 
Feaſts, and publick Shews; keep a great Number 
of fine Horſes for Uſe in War, and Pleaſure in 
Peace; Hawks, Hounds, and other things ſub- 
ſervient to the Pleaſures of great Princes, and their 
People: As in our Days we have ſeen in the 
Marquis of Mantua; who on this Account ſeemed 
rather King of all Italy, than Lord of one City. 
I would beſides this, adviſe him to erect large 
Buildings, both for his Honour while he lives, 
and to preſerve his Memory after his Death to 
Poſterity; as did Duke Frederick in raiſing this 
noble Palace, and as now does Pope Julius in St. 
Peter's Church at Rome, and that Way that leads 


from 
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from his Palace to his Pleaſiire-Hotiſe of Belve- 

ere. As likewiſe did the old Romans, of whoſe 
ſtupendous Structures ſo many amazing Ruins 
remain in and about Rome, Naples, Pazzaolo, Baie, 
and Civita Vecchia, and over all Itah, and in 
ſeveral other Places; which are laſting Monuments 
— End: OH 599%. efron wet 
So did Alexander the Great, who not content= 
ed with the Fame he had ſo worthily acquired in 
ſubduing the World, built Alexandria in Egypt, 
Butephalia in India, and other Cities in other 
Parts; and intended to bring Mount Athos into 
the Shape of a Man; and in his left Hand built 
a vaſt City, and in the right form a large Baſin 
which might receive all the Rivers that ſhould run 
. and mor _ them _ the Sea 
a Defign truly , and worthy the mighty 
n 

Theſe things, Signor Octavian, become a true 
and noble Prince, and will make him both in 
Peace and War moſt glorious; and not to put him 
in Mind of ſuch little things, and employ thei 
chief Care to wage War only to conquer, ar 
have Dominion over thoſe who might Nerve it, 
and to ſtudy herein the Good of Subjects, or 
diſpoſſeſs thoſe who govern ili 
For if the Romans, Alexander, Hannibal, and 
feveral others, had only regarded this, they never 
would have arrived to that high Pitch of Glory 
2 duty e 

4 Thoſe Perfons who had no Regirdto theſe Qua- 


- 


ties, faid Signor Octavian, would have done much 


better if they had poſſeſſed them. However if 

you will but reflect a little, you will find that a 

great many Heroes of ge 7 practiſed them, 
7 


as (to name no more) Theſeus and 8 
| An 


3 
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And do not chiak thas Bracufius, Septen, Cac- 
cus, Diomedesys Autleus, and Gerion were any 
other than cruel Tyrants, againſt whom dhel⸗ 
magnanimous Heroes — —-e and mortal 
War. And therefore on Account of their rid- 
ding the World of ſuch intolerable Monſters (for 
Tyrants ought to be called by noother Name) to 
Hercules were erected Temples, Sacrifices made, 
and divine Honours offered; becauſe extermina- 
ting Tyrants was ſo beneficial to the World, that 
whoſoever thus benefits Mankind deſerves a greater 
Recompence, and more ampleReward than is fit 
for mortal Man. „ } , 
_ Andof thoſe whom you have inſtanced, do you 
ot think that Alexander by his Victories did even 
yoo! to his vanquiſhed Foes? Since he fo civi- 
ized thole barbarous Nations whom he conquer- 
ed, and made them Men? Built ſo many beautiful 
Cities, and ill- inhabited Places, introducing Mo- 
rality, and joining, as it were, Afa and Europe 
zogether, with the ſtrict Ties of Amity and whole- 
ſome Laws, in ſuch manner that the Conquered 
were more happy than thoſe whom he had. not 
ſubdued? -_ 15 80 115 70 Fg 
For ſome he taught Matrimony, others Agri- 
culture, and others Religion; others again not to 
kill and deſtroy, but nouriſh their Parents in der 

old Age, and not to lie with their Mothers; an 
a thouſand other things that may be-inſtanced, as 
ſo many undeniable Teſtimonies of his doing 

Good to the World by his Conqueſts. | 

But to ſay nothing of ancient Times, what En- 
terprize would be more noble, more glorious, and 
more advantagious, than if Chriſtians would unite 
their Forces to conquer the Infidels? Would you 
not think ſuch a War would have a happy Iſſue, 
as 
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a5 being the Cauſe of io many thouſand Souls td 
be broũght from the Darkneſs of the falſe Sect of 
Mabomet a vile Impoſtor, to the true Light of 
Chiiftianity, and would be as much to the Advan - 
tage of the Conquered as the Conqueror? TNF, 
And undoubtedly ' as Themiftocles' heretofore, 
when baniſhed” His Oduniery, and kindly received 
by the King of Perſia, careſſed by that Prince and 
honoured with an Infinity of moſt rich and valu- 
able Preſents, ſaid to his Followers, My Friends, 
"Wwe ſoould have been ruined, if we had not been ru- 
ined So might the Turks and Moors, with good 
Cauſe, ſay the fame, fince in their Loſs would 
conſiſt their Happineſs. This Happineſs, - 'Thope, - 
we ſhall ſee, if it ſhould pleaſe the Almighty to 
b t, that Monſeigneur the Duke of Angoulſſine 
1 Id hve to be 2 of France, who gives 
the World ſuch early Hopes, as Signor Julian 
mentioned four Nights ago; and Henry * Prince of 
Wales to be King of Exgland; who now under 
the Care of his great Father, encreaſes ſo much 
in every kind of Virtue, like a render Plant under 
the Shade of an excellent Tree, laden with Fruit, 
to make him the more beauriful and fertile, when 
the Time ſhall come. 
For as Caſtiglione writes from babe and pro- 
miſes to inform us more fully at his Return; it ap- 
that Nature in that young Prince was will- 
in to ſhew her Power, and collect ſo many Ex- 
cellencies in one Perſon, which diſtributive 1 ta- 


ken would fupply an 14 **. 


—— 
5 


c 9 


* Afterwards Hemy VIII. * The Author of this Wark: | 
*# [Little did he think at that Time, ho you _ thrown off 


the — Authority. 
Mighty 


ae 


Mighty het alſo, ſaid Sign or Bernardo Bibi- 
ena, promiſes Don CiHles* Pace of Spain, who 
rhough he be nor yet ten Yearsold, diſcoyersſuch 
a Vwaciey of Spirit, and ſuch certain Signs of 
Goodveßs, Prudence, Modeſty, Magnanimity, and 
all other Virtues; hit if theEmpireof Chniften- 
dom (as it is believed it will) devolves upon him, 
it is ro be believed he will obſcure the brigbt Glo- 
ries of many ancient Emperors; and in Renown 
be equal to the moſt famous that ever were 10 5 
World. 

I believe therefore) 800 Signor O chat 
the great God has ſent ſo many divine Princes up- 
on the Earth, and made them alike in Age, kl 
of Arms, high Station, Beauty, and fine diſpoſi- 
tion of Body, that they may be unanimous in ſo 
good a Ca e: And if ar any Time any Emulati- 
on ſhould hereafter ariſe between them, it would 
be only who ſhould 1 the firſt in this non 
Enterprize. Low 

But to return Wem buff 1 50 y 
Lord\Gonzapaa, that thoſe! things you eie hive 
a Prince to do are very great and worthy hime 
ſelf; but you will be pleaſed to refte&; that if he 
does not know what I have ſaid, he ori ts beac- 

ainted with it; and if he his not in ſuch manner 
formed his Mind, and directed it to the ways of 
Virtue, it will be very difficult for him to be 
magnanimous, liberal, juſt, couragious, prudent, 
and to have any one Quality that he ought ro have: 
Nor would I have him be ſuch for any thing elſe, 
than to know how to put in 'Uſc theſe noble Q- 

liries.” * N 


. 


n 8 7 _ a 


* After wards Charles V. Emperor of Germany. Wo ts 
| | | U For 
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r as they who > ONT AE 05 


Re: [1 (Rr: 5 ee Va W. 


tue never. hurts any a, 4 
who * to 1 away, and of the 
's, Solve gi give. to thoſethey 
en — ae in W rexchedack and Miſery 


Pry bt to aſſiſt; dx 
gin give with G 


qo and: 82 Re- 
do it Orce ; 
e 2 — not. only not hors: what they 
give, ſecret; but blow a Trumpet, and l Wi 
nelfes to publiſh their Liberality,; and others mad- 
2 N the Fountain oß Liber ralty in ſuch man- 
yer, that they can give no more. 
phe therefore, e thing elſe, he ongbt 
ve a . nowledge, and goyern him- 
IDE Which is a nece Jary Compa- 
[irtues 3, which though = 
Medium, are yet nigh the two Ex- 
tremes, Which are Vices; and which, he who is 
endued with, Knowledge caſtly runs into. For 
45 it ig 4 bard Matter in a Carcl e out the 
central Point, ſo is it equally difficult to find out 
the Poing of Virtue, Which is plaged.in the mid- 
dle of vo vicious Extremes, one of which is too 
the other too _ and to —— we are 
ee, ſometimes. tot ſometimes. to 
other: And THe dan b by the Pleaſure, 
r Uneaſineſs, we find within us; for through. he: 
= we. do what we ought not, a — throu 
other we omit. what we ought to do. T — 
Fleaſure be much more dangerous, inaſmuch as it 
eaſily corrupts our Judgment, but becauſe it is a, 
very difficult thing for a Man to know how far 
diſtant he is from the Centre of Virtue; we ought 


of our ſelyes, by little and little, to retire to the 
contrary 
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contrary part of the Extreme, to which we know 
we are enclined, like thoſe who ſtraiten crooked 
Sticks; for thus ſhall we draw near to Virtue, 
* foo I have ſaid; 98 in a Medium. 
ence it happens We err a great many 
Ways, and do our Duty by one only; like Ar- 
chers, who only ay it cho Bul, and by a 


y one W 
thouſand miſs it: And ſa a Prince, in order toſhew 
himſelf affable, very oſten dots an Infinity of 
things out of Decorum, and demeans himſelf fo 
much, as to be deſpifed. Others again, to keep 
up a Gravity of Majeſty, With a mack nor 
rith,, become auſtere: rk. N 


loving tb hear themſelves 9 ee the fame 
Fame!they' tire other People to Death. 
Do not cherefore, Signor Ceſar, call thing 
of lirtls Moment, Which may benefit a Prince, 
how ſmall ſoever it be; nor think that I imagine 
you condemn my Iuſtruction in ſaying, that they 
ate more proper to form a good Governor than a 
good Princei For perhaps there cannor be a 
—_— Praiſe, nor any thing ſo well ſuiting the 
— a N Prins 9 to be a good Go- 


A i it ſhould thertfore fall to my Lot to-inſtru& 
kind] Ii would have him not only take Care to 
do, what I have alreidy ſpoken of, but even things 
more minute, and underſtand every Particular be- 
longing to his People, as much as poſſible; and 
never credit any Miniſter ſo much, as to give whol. 
Iy che Reins into his Hands, and the entire dif- 
poling of the Government. 

For never was any Man yet proper for all things; 
ad a ** deal more Inconveniency attends a 

512440 U 2 Prince 
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Prince too eaſy of Belief, than one who is incre- 
dulous; which latter Quali fication does not only 
not hurt him, but frequently is of very great Ad- 

vantage. However, in this a good Judgment is 


fer in a Prince, to diſcern who ought 
ut in Offices of Truſt, and who not. 


1 would have him alſo be very carefnlin know- 
ing his Miniſters Actions, and be their Cenſor; 
to end and judge Law-Sult amongſt his Subjects; 
to make Peace and Alliances between them by 
Marriages; to order it ſo that che whole Nation 
may be united in ſuch ſtrict Bonds of Friendſhip, 
like a private Family; populous, not poor, full of 
good Artizans, and principal Merchants, and to 
affiſt them with Money; to be liberal, and graci- 
ous in receiving Strangers, and religious enz 
to temper all 'Superfluities,' for very often Errors 


committed in theſe things, though but ſmall in 


mm have been che Occaſion of 4 N noe 3 
ca L 31 

Ir + therefore very -foridble; that the Prince 
fer Bounds to the ſumptuous Buildings of private 
People; to their Banquets; exceſſive Portions with 
their 2 to their Pomp in Jewels 3 

parel; which is nothing ddt bur ſo many 

4 of their Folly. For beſides, that . 
Ambition, and the Malice they ſometimes bear 
each other, the Women laviſh away their Huſ- 
bands Money, and at other Times for ſome little 
Jewel, or ſuch like glittering Toy, they ſell their 
Honour to thoſe who would thus eaſily purchaſe 


it. 
Lou begin 1 Veg my Land, to take Signor Gaſ- 


par's and Frigio's Part, ſaid Bibiena ſmiling. The 


Controverſ 4 over, replied Signor Octavian alſo 


with a Smile, and I would not renew it; 1 ſhall 
chere- 
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therefore. ſpeak no more of Women, bur return 
to my Prince. You may leave him as he is, ſaid 
Frigio, and be contented to have him be ſuch a 
one as you have inſtructed him to be: For cer- 
tainly it would be much eaſier to find. out a Court- 
Lad), endued with all the Qualities Signor Juli 
auchas beſtowed upon her, than ſuch a Prince as 
you have deſcribed ;. for 1 doubt he is like 
Nlato's Commonwealth; and we ſhall never 
ſee ſuch a one, unleſs it be perhaps in the other 


World. 


noni ee Dirnen. 
Things that are poſſible, ſaid Signor OFavjan, 
bow hard and difficult ſoever they are, yet one 
may hope, that one Time or other they may come 


to paſs;, ſo that perhaps we may ſee ſuch, a perfect 


1 


Priace in our Times. For though Heayen is ſo 
ſparing in producing excellent Princes, that we 
arce ſer one in many Hundreds of Y 
this good Fortune may poſſibly attend us. 
I am in very great Hopes of it, ſaid Count Lew- 
is; for beſides; thoſe great Princes we have ſpoken 
of, and of whom we entertain ſuch Hopes of all 
thoſe rich Qualities of a perfect Prince, there are 
alſo even now in {taly, ſome Sons of Princes, who 
though they are not like to have ſuch Dominions, 
may perhaps ſupply that want with Virtue; but 
amongſt them all he who promiſes moſt, in my 


Opinion, is Lord Frederick Conzagua, eldeſt Son 


to the Marquiſs of Mantua, and 
Highneſs our Duchess. 
For beſides his gentile Manner, and the great 


ephew to her 


1 v 
: : 
. . 


Diſcretion he diſcoyersin theſe tender Years, thoſe 


who have Care of his Education ſpeak, of him, 
ſuch, wonderful Things, in relation to his Geni- 
us, Deſire of Glory; Magnanimity, Courteſy, 

Liberality, and Love of Juſtice, that from ſo 
U 3 good 


cars, yet 
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Feu Bi Beginning, one cannot but ho pe for'a very 


2 (017 o so yer vo T Go11J ym o) 
Soc of this, "lag Prjpiey well a pray to 
God that we inay fee! this our hope Aililled. 1 110 
Here Signor Octavian turning towards the 
Ruicheſfs, as though he had ended what he had to 
fay ; you have now heard, Madam, faid he; what 
occurred to me in relation to the End of a Coe. 
tier; in which if I have not; entire Saris. 
faction, it is ſufficient” A have: ſhewyn, ow 
ſome other Perfection ma given him, o 
above what thefe L Beep attributed to romp 
who, L believe, omitted this not becauſe tlie v di 
not know it better than I, — they Could 
not give themſelves che IL dall there 
fore let them continue their lte, if ay 
have any thing more to ſay ol Rin. EG: 
Beſides, that it is vefy late, ſaid the Ducheks, 
* in a little while it vil. be: Time for us to 
break for to Night, 1 think we ought not 
to mix any Diſcourſe with this, in which you 
have collected fo many, and ſuck excellent 
lities, relating to! rhe End of a Courtier; it 
be faid, that oy are not only that perfect: Courtier 
whom we f ſecke, and able to inſttuct your Prince 
in every ching that 5 good and excellent; but ab- 
ſo if Fortune be ſo favourable to you, you may 
be that excellent Prince your ſelf, which Eu 
be of ſuch Profit and * to your Country. 
Perhaps, Madam, anſwered Signor Odauian 
with a Smile, if I were in that Station it would 
be with me as with man oftrert that 1 tay 
much better that! they oY. 
Here, after a little Debate viphngf the Com- 


N relating bo fo dich had been faid, and ee 


3). 


ing that ſt wiz fot yet Be-time, Sig e ates 


thus Adam, , ſaid he, 
nemy, to Deccit, t tha mult — 2 bebe 
of ue 5 who being, as Iam much afra 
a ſecret Conſpirator wi Sino Gaſpar again 
Women, as run, in my Opinion, into two very 
great 2 One of which is, that, he has not 
Gly preferred t lis he tier to 9 7 Court. Lady 
him exceed thoſe Bo e is not able 
to arrive' at 3 but allo to his his Fes hich i is not 
to be born With. And the other i is, that he has 
_ affighed him ſuch an End that it is very difficult 
and almoſt im elbe k to be attained; z and if he 
Fil attain i, he ought not to wear the N 

of a Churtier,. 
I cannot ſee, ſaid Dona 1 70 the Impoſſi 


bility of à Courtier's want is End; nor — 
Sig nor Ottavian bas pick 16 dd his Prince. 

ofi't let him have bis Way, Madam, ſaid Sig- 
nor Ofavidn, 1er 1 aye not preferred him to his 
Prince; and as to 1 End, I Preſume, I have run 
into nd Error at a 

You cannot ſay, Signor Offavian, Sy Sig- 
nor Julian, that ide 2 uſe by which the Effect is 
fork as it is, ſhould, ceaſe to be ſuch as the Effect 

The Courtier therefore, by whoſe Care and 
laſtruction the Prince is 1 5 Þ, with Excellen- 
cies, muſt of Neceſſity be more excellent than his 
Charge, which is very inconyenient. 

Then in relation to the End of a Courtier;, 
that what you have ſaid may indeed happen, when 
there is but little Difference between the Age of 
the Prince, and the. Courtier”s ; 5 but that not ſo 
eaſy tieithet, for where there is but ſmall, Diffe- 
rence of Age, it is likely there is but ſmall Diffe- 
rence in Knowledge. But in Caſe the Prince be 

U 4 old, 
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old, and the Courtier young, it is fit that the old 


Pritice ſhould know more than the, young, Cour» 
Fiery and if this does not always ha D, it hap» 
ens ſometimes; and then the End you ou have af 
hed the Courtier is impoſſible. INT | 
And if the Prince be young, and the Courtier 
old, he will find it very difficult to gain the Heart 
of the Prince, with thbſe Qualities you have men- 
tioned. For to ſay the * 2 8 
and other thin "Yate to bg Prop, 
look but 1} 1 in ge and Muck Paving, Sport- 
ing, Toying, 115 the like, ya ridiculous i in old 
People 3 and reſpectively, chin, in an Inſtruc- 
tor pf a Prince; who ought to be a Perſon of 
Gravity and Aüchorlty, 1 in Vears and Ex- 
perience; and, if ollie, a good Philoſopher, a a 
General, and knowing in all things. 
le therefore who inſttu a Prince, ought not 
to be called a Coprtier but deſerves a more high 
and honourable Name. Pardon me, therefore, 
Signor Gaſpar, if I diſcovered your Fallacy; which, 
Ithink; I was bound to do for the Honour of 
| Court-Lady, whom you. will have to be of 
45 Merit than your Courtier; which I will by 
no Means allow of 
It would be more for the Court- Lady's Honour, 
ſasSignor Octavida ſmiling, to exalt her ſo. much as 
to make her bn with rhe Courtier, than to debaſe 
the Courtier ſo much as to make him equal with 
her; for it is not forbidden her to inſtruct her La- 
dy, or Princeſs, after the ſame manner as the Cour- 
ner ſhould his Prince. But you endeavour more 


to „ wotget the Courtier, than to do Honour 
to the Couri- Lady; for Which Reaſon, 1 e 
F may well take his Part. 


1 Ba 3 2 
e e, ehe But 
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the In r 


Cauſe, 


and Exhortation of the Cour tier would be 
$0 every good Huſbandman would, labour 11 80 
if he plowed the Sand of the Sea, and ſowed 
it with good Grain, becauſe this Barrenneſs in 
that Place is natural: But when to good . Seed 
ſown. in-a fruitful Soil, with a due Temper of Air 
and Rain, fit for the Seaſon of the Vear, there is 
alſo joined the Care and Diligence of human-La- 
bour, there always comes a good Crop; and yet 
for all this it. muſt not be id, that the Huſband- 
man alone is the Cauſe of it, though without him 
every thing elſe would be to little purpoſe. 
There are a great many Princes tha: would be 
good, in Caſe their Minds were well cultivated; 
and it is of them I ſpeak, not ſuch as are like a 
barren Country, and naturally ſuch Strangers to 
good Conditions, that no Diſcipline or Inſtructi- 
W can be capable of bringing chem into the right 
ay. | > © eter 
And forafiauch as we have already faid, ſuch 
Habits grow up with us as our Actions are, and 
that Virtue conſiſts in Action; it is not either an 
Impoſſibility, or Wonder, that the Courtier ſhould 
inſtruct his Prince in many Virtues, as Juſtice, Li- 
berality, Magnanimity; which on Account of his 
Grandeur he may eaſily practiſe, and make them 
habitual; which the Courtier cannot do, as having 
not the Means to employ them. | 
Thus a Prince inclined to Virtue, may become 
more virtuous z and you know, though the Whet- 


ſtone does not cut of it ſelf, it gives a Sharpneſs 
to 


ll. 


this ii of ks 5 dende. „he 

That this End ef u Cburfier is vity bud, and 
bw ies ipod ble; 
his ztuinel it, he'6aght not to be called a Cour- 


er, bur deſervrs u higher Name: — tg — - 
daher do nt deny this Difficyl culry, beta 

75 difficult to en out ſurh esel 

2 than ro attain this End. 

4, L chidk, the Impolfibility of the ching 
toes 8 in what 7 havt'alledped ; for 
in"Cife'the Courtier be fo young, chat de bis hs 
Un in on: ching, w ich he 5 — to 

havt'# Knowledge in, it is to io purpoſe to talk 
of him, becauſe * is nr the Courtier we treat of; 
nor i it poſſible for one that is to hive an Inſight 
to-{o" many things, to be very young. And if 
it happens that thè Prince be 0 Tot and wiſe 
of himſelf, that he needs no Advice,” or Counſel 
of any her, (though that is a v — difficult Mat- 
ter, ' as every one knows) it is ſufficient that the 
Courtitr be ſuch an one, * if his Prince had Oc - 
caſion, could make him virtuous; And then thay 
- in Effect fullfi] the other Part, not to ſuffer him 
eceived and impoſed upon; and to con- 


the this Ch 7 may 5 85 anderflant the Truth of 
cnn ; fkreen him from Flatterers and De- 


| The alf thofe who ſhould endeavour to 

his Mind with diſhoneft Pleaſures, and 

i Means be will attain Part of his End, if 
not the whole; which cannot be imputed to him 
as a Defect, hors ke refrains doing it for ſo good 

a Cave. ' For were an excellent Phyſician in a 
Place where'e way Body was Sound, and in Het, 
an 
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a Man ought not to ſay, that the Phyſiciany 
though he cured no Body, failed of his End. 
As therefore the chief End of a Phyſician is 
the Health of Men, even ſo is the Courtier's the 
Virtue of his-Princeg7 and it is fuſficienr/thar both 
of them have this End intrinſically in Power, 
when the not producing extrinſically an Act, pro- 
| — Subject to which ſuch End is di- 
ia a env ; | ras) 510 #2 

But ſuppoſe the Courtier beſo old that Dancing 
and Muſick, and martial Exerciſes, and the like, 
would fit very ill upon him; yet even then it can - 
not be ſaid, that it is impoſſible for him by theſe 
to gain the good Graces of his Prince. For tho?! 
his Age hinders him from practiſing of them, it 
does not deprive him of his having a Knowledge 
in them; and if he has practiſed them in his 
Yoarh, it makes him have a more perfect Judg- 
ment in them, and makes him know more per- 
fealy how to inſtruct his Prince in them; inaſ- 
much as Vears and Experience carry along with 
rom a Knowledge of all things. 
And thus ſhall an old Courtier, though he Ex- 
erciſe not the Qualities he is endowed with, at- 
tain his End at length, of well inſtructing his 
Prince. And in Caſe you will not call him a 
Courtier, I ſhall not be uneaſy at it, for Nature 
has not placed ſuch narrow Limits to human Dig- 
nities, that we may not aſcend from one to t 
other. | 305 — 5 | 
For which Reaſon it often ha that com- 
mon Soldiers have come to be Generals; private 
Men Kings; Priefts Popes; and Scholars Doc- 
tots; and ſo with their Dignity they take their 
Name accordingly:; Whence perhaps it may be 
ſaid, that to become the Inſtructor of a Prince, 
1th were 


— ̃ —— ˙v 
4 2 — 


the: End we have 


"See 


were the End of a Courtiar; though I cannot ſee: 
why Siey knit hold; refuſe this Name of à perfect 
Gourtier, which in my Mind is a very honourable 
- nb. Cn e t ei cl dave no Mie Head 
Eimer who formed. two: moſt: excellent Perſo- 
nages for of human. Life, one fon Ac- 
tion; whe Was Hobilles; thei gather for Suffering, 
8 waSUlyſſes ; when he had a Mind to frame 
Courtier, who was Phenix, after re- 
hearlingT hin! Arhouts,! and Many other Acts or 
Youth, declares that he was ſent to. Achilles 

his Father Peleus, to hear bim Company, to teac 
him to ſpeak and act; which is nothing elle but 
d our Court.. 
Nor can T cbt char that Ariſtotis and Plato ſcorn· 


ced the Name of a perfect Courtier; becauſe it is 


plainly ſcen that — acted as ſueh, and directed 
their Actians to that End; the one with Alexaris 
der the Great, and the other with the Kings of 
Sicily. - And becauſe it is the Office: of a good 
 Gonrtier to know the Nature and Inclination of 
his Prince, and by this Means, according to Ne- 
ceſſity and Opportunity, prudently to ingratiate 
himſelf with him, as bas been ſaid before, by thoſe 
Ways which might lead him to the Paths of Wir- 
tue 3 Ariſtotle ſo well ſtudied the Inclination and 
Temper of Alexander, and ſo framed his Conduct 
thereto, that he was loved and honoured by _ 
Prince more than a Father. 

Whence, amongſt many other Tokens dla 
Alexander ſhewed to him of his Benevolence, he 
cauſed Stagira, the Place of his Birth, which was 
then ruined, to be rebuilt. And Aristotle, beſides 
directing bim to that glorious End, which was to 
make the World one univerſal Country, and all 


Mankivd: one People, who ſhould live in 142 
an 


((<30r)) 
and Concord with each other, dds Govern» 
ment, and one Law, that like the Sun might; g 
neruliy ſhine upon all; he inſtructed him in natu- 
mi: Sciences, and freely made him acquainted with 
— of the Mind, which: rendered bim 
moſt, wile and valiant, moſt continent, and a trac 
moral Philoſopher, not only in Words but Acti- 


ofls; 1: 1 115119 Pri M Je eo: hg rid 510 39 
FP or there cannot beim a mote noble Phi- 
loſophy, than to bring into a civik!Way of Life 
ſo many wild and ſavage Peop 
who inhabited Hachia and 
Sqythia, to teach them Matrimony, n | 
flial Obedienca, toꝛabſtain from Rapihe: and Mur: 
detings, and other wicked Cuſtoms, to build 6 
many noble Cities in diſtant. Climes ; ſo that a 
you ity of Pedple, by theſe Laws, were brought 
rom a wildiand-favage Life, to dive like Men 
And of all theſe great and gallant Actions of 
Alexander, Ariſtotle was the Cauſe, by putting on 
the good Conrtiers which Califibenes could neyer 
arrivè at, though Ariſtotle ſnewed him the Way 
but reſolving to be a — 1 pher, and 
a ſevere Miniſter of naked Truth, ithbut dreſs 
ſing it up with courtly Garb, he loſt his Life; and 
was no A but a Cauſe of ne Alex»! 
ander. 1863) 176. 43.08% 
By che — Meanbof Courtlineſs did-Plato form 
Dion of Syracuſe] but having after wards found 
Dionyſius the Tyrant, like a Book full of an Inſi- 
nity of extravagant Errata, fitter much to be en- 
tirely effaced than to be corrected; becauſe it; Was: 
not poſſible to raze out of him thoſe ſtrong ins 
delible Tinctures of Tyranny, with which ho had 
been ſtained fo long, he would not act the ours) 


ey for he thought it would be to no purpoſe, 
and 


— 


7 
* 


le, us — thoſe 1 


nnn 
rag: 
.ample:our (ev -oughtal ways „when 
1 ig has hand — to * e off ſythi-ill 
Diſpoſitions, f 3 (grown »'M1G6;,"(a8-thofe 
bo labdur uniler an ipcurable Phtifick. bein 
this Cale he, onghn:co quit his: Seu ice, left he hæur 
tio Reproai his Prices evil Actions, and per- 
ceive thoſe cruel Agonies of Mind they ſuffer who - 
ſeeve-wicked/Princegi 11 of 10no% 0120 107] 
5tiHebe he pauſed, and Signor Gnu taking whis 
lier to be ſuch an honourable Frſom; but fidee 
Ariſtotle: and Pintu are his Companions, 1 chink 
no one auglit for the future to diſdain the Name. 
However 1 demt know whether I ought c h- 
| eve; that Avilotłk, or Pluo ever danced or 
played upon any Inſtrument of Mufick,, as long 
as they lived or practiſed any martial Exerciſe. 
Eis hardiy ti hei permitted, fad Signor Om] 
uin, to imagine! that theſe: tw OH divine Souls did 
not underſtand everything, and it is to be believed 
they practiſed every thing b ng to a Conrtier. 
For when Ocbaſion — it: fol they write in 
ſuch a Manner that even Artifiderꝭ know by-rheir 
Mritings, that they underſtood things to the Bot- 
tom. 3 — be ſaid, 0 a Cour. 
tier, or Inſtructor of a Prince, (call him by which 
Name you. pleaſe)" who! divedts his Actions 
to the good End we have ſpoben of, but thoſe 
good Qualities theſe Lords haue aſſigned him, do 
not belong; he was never ſo ſevere a Philoſophers 
or auſtere in his Way of Life, becauſe they are 
no Ways repugnant to Goodneſs, Diſcretion, 
— PR and Valour, in any Age, Time, or 


de- 


I re- 
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Th ld 36: PIE It gs Ant ben 
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— TY a Couptjer, 
* 10 b 8 . Feen 12 not de 


er ed Ns, 6 
be him 9 

ee e 1 ; replied, Sigvor 
dn bd y.this. Loye from, 15 e 
on, 190 nee ig i810 0 24 f im .þ 
be Badu UF. Any, alloy oh ; Mic 4 

& Serie 
10 25 Do Ber le, Signar 5773 Gl bw 

nor ough he 18 not very 
much id xpennceinLon Affairs, declared 85 5 
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hae Ye EE ou Ju 
ns; che Poitures, and d Se 


Sen *rhicit, Miftreſſes fwWeet? U 
Which” he defired to- Know the Cuſe of 
Swiertneſs. If then our Courtier, Gor Fh be b 
Jo. "were fired with that Lobe which is thu 
Gs be K N no Miſer e 
all; a be ng wiſe, as we ſuppoſe fim to be, he 
1 mdf in thinking what were 
proper ber for young People, ſhould be 2 for 
dür in his Love, would 2 in ſuch 4 
Manner that Would not 'only free 7 
ig blamed, but gain him 2 1 5 | 
E without 45 manner of Uneaſineſs, whic 


to you ng People, und ſo 
not ai Slit: ee nn in Price) or” give any 47 OG 


eiſion to be Wet 9 np Boys. 4 
I am g 0, fail che Diichels, that 


you have 122 5 10 — Shave i in rhis Night's "Dif 
ceatle;” for with'grearer Aſſurance one m 2 800 75 
: vou to ſpeak and teach the Courtier this 
a Love, which brings along with It — 5 

Blateable, nor any Inconveniency Wee 
for perhaps it tnay be one of the moſt neceſſary 
and moſt dleful 1 Qualits that hitherto, has been 
given him; for which Reaſon I deſire you 
would exert yotit ſelf, and ſpeak all you know up. 
on this Subj ect. an 9 


hond b fory! Madain, 'faid Meſſer Piano 
= hing; that m g it is lawful for old Men 
ve, | howls g FF to theſe Ladies to 


— me for an o Ni for which Reaſon I beg 

| you would giye this Charge to ſome Body elle.” 
"You ought: not to take it ill to be counted old 

in Knowledge, faid the Ducheſs, though you are 


young i in Years, therefore begin and make no Ex- 
3 cuſes. 
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cuſes. Certainly, Madam, replied Bemboz if I 
muſt enter upon this Subject it would be neceſſa - 
ry firſt, that I go and aſł Leave of my good Her- 
mit at Lavinellood. ee 
There is not one in the whole Company, ſaid 
Donna Emilia, a little moved, that is ſo diſobe- 


dient as you are, Meſſer Pietro, and the Duchels 


would do well to puniſh you for it. 

For Heaven's ſake, Madam, ſaid Bembo, do not 
be angry with me, for I'll ſay whatever you'll 
have me. Do ſo then, ſaid Donna Emilia. 
Then Bembo, after a ſhort Silence, and ſettling 
himſelf as going to enter on a Subject of the great- 
eſt Moment, thus began. My Lords, ſaid he, to 
ſhew that old Men may not only live without in- 
curring any Blame or Scandal; but even ſometimes 
more appil than young People, I find my ſelf 
under a kind of Neceſſity to make a little Diſ- 
courle, to declare what Love is, and in what conſiſts 
the Happineſs of Lovers. I beſeech you, there- 
fore, favour me with your Attention, for I hope 
to make you underſtand, that it would not be ill 
becoming any one of us here, to be in Love, tho? 
he were fifteen, or twenty Years older than Sig- 
nor Morello. 

Here, after having laughed alittle, Bembo thus 
proceeded. I ſay then, that according to the De- 
finition of the Sages of old, Love is nothing elſe 
but a certain Deſire to enjoy Beauty: And foraſ- 
much as no one can deſire that which cannot be 
known, it is requiſite that Knowledge always pre- 
cede ſuch Deſire, which of its own Nature wills 
the Good, but of itſelf is blind, and does not 
know it. For which Reaſon, Nature has ſo or- 
dered it, that to every Virtue of Knowledge it 
has annexed a certain appetitiye Virtue. And be- 

- X - cauſe 
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cauſe in gur Soul there are three Manner of Wa 
to know; to wit, by Senſe, Reaſon, and Un. 
derſtanding. From Senſe ariſes Appetite, which is 
common to us with Brutes; from Reaſon Election, 
or Choice, which is proper toMan; from Under- 
ſtanding, by which a Man may communicate with 


Angels ariſes Will. | 2 | 
As then the Senſe knows nothing but things 
Senſible, ſo the Appetite only deſires the ſame 3 
and as the Intellect is inclined to nothing elſe but 
the Contemplation of things intelligible, this 
Will is nouriſhed only with a ſpiritual Good. 
Man, by Nature endued with Reaſon, placed 
as it were in the middle between theſe two ex- 
tremes, may at his Election, by inclining to Senſe, 
or ſoaring to Underitanding, have his Deſires ſome- 
times to the one and ſometimes to the other. Af- 
ter this Manner may Beauty be deſired, the 
ral Name of which may be applied to all things, 
both natural and artificial, which are compoſed 
with good Proportion and due Temperament, as 
their Nature requires. | | 
But ſpeaking of the Beauty we mean, which 
is only that which is in Bodigs, and eſpecially in 
human Faces, and incites that ardent Defire which 
we call Love, we will give it the Name of an 
Influx of divine Goodneſs; which, though it dif- 
fuſes itſelf like the Light of the Sun over the 
whole Creation, yet when it finds a Face well 
proportioned, and 8 with a certain ga 
Contraſt of ſeveral Colours, and aſſiſted wit! 
Light and Shade, and a due Diſtance, and Boun- 
daries of Lines, it infuſes itſelf therein, and renders 
it moſt beautiful, adorns that Subject where 
it ſhines, and illuminates it with a wonderful 
Splendar, like the Rays of the Sun reflected by 


a Vale 
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n Vaſe of burniſhed Gold; glittering with a rich 


Variety of Jewels. Fan 

Thus with Pleaſure it attracts the Eyes, ier 
eing them through; imprints itſelf on the Soul, 
and, with an unuſual Sweetneſs, moves and delights, 
and enflames her with an cager Deſire of Fruiti- 
on. When the Soul thei is taken with the De- 
fire of enjoying this Beauty as 4 good Thing, 
if ſhe ſuffers herſelf to be guided by the Judg- 
merit of Setiſe; ſhe plunges herſelf into innume- 
rable Errors, and fancies the Body in which this 
Beauty is diſcovered, to be its principal Cauſe; up- 
on which, to enjoy it, ſhe thinks it neceſſary to 
unite herſelf, as intimately as ſhe can, with that 
Body, which is abſolutely falſe. _ .. 

And therefore he who thinks in. poſſeſſing the 
Body to enjoy Beauty, is very much deceived, and 
is moved to it not with true Knowledge, by the 


Means and Election of Reaſon, but of falſe Opi- 


nion, by the Appetite of Senſe; for which Rea- 
ſon the Pleaſure that ſucceeds is of neceſſary Con- 
ſequence falſe and deceirful. ; 

And therefore into one of the two Evils all thoſe 
Lovers run, who ſatisfy their diſhoneſt Defires, 
with thoſe Women they love. For either as ſoon 
as they have atrained their deſired End, they not 
only perceive a Satiety and Loathing, but a kind 
of Averſion to the Thing they ſo much loved, 
as if the Appetite had repented of its Error, and 
owned the Cheat put upon it by the falſe Judg- 
ment of Senſe, by which it imagined Evil to be 
Good: Or elſe they continue in the ſame Condi- 
tion of wiſhing and defiring, as if they had never 
gained their End; and though through a blind 
Opinion, that has made them drunk, it ſeems to 
them that they ns a' certain Pleaſure z _ 
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ſick Men, who Dream they Drink out of ſome 
limpid Fountain, and yet are not ſatisfied or con- 
tented. i: oy He 
And becauſe from poſſeſſing a deſired Good, 
there proceeds always a certain Quiet and Satiſ- 
faction in the Mind of the Poſſeſſor; and if this 
was the true and good End of their Deſires, when 
they had poſſeſſed it they would be content and 
fatisfied, which they are not, but being rather 
deceived, through that Similitude return to 
their unbridled Deſires, and with the very fame 
Trouble they felt at firſt, find themſelves attack- 
ed with the ſame furious and burning Thirſt after 
that which in vain they hope perfectly to poſſeſs. 
Theſe Lovers then love moſt unhappily, for 
either they never attain what they longed for, 
which is an Unhappineſs; or if they do, they find 
they have only acquired an Evil, and finiſh one 
Miſery by a far greater: For both in the Begin- 
ning and Proſecution of this Love, there is no- 
thing elſe but Pains, Tortures, and Chagrins; fo 
that to grow pale and wan, to be in perpetual 
Sighs and Tears; to be ſad and always ſilent; to 
deſire Death; and, in ſhort, to be the moſt un- 
happy Wretch in the World, are the Properties, 
they ſay, of thoſe that are in Love. 7 
The Cauſe therefore of this Miſery and W retch- 
edneſs in the Minds of Men, is principally Senſe, 
which in Youth is moſt predominant ; Den the 
Vigour of Fleſh and Blood, in that Seaſon of Life, 
| x as much Power as it withdraws from Rea- 
on. | N 
On this Account the Soul is induced to follow 
the Appetite; for finding her ſelf confined in this 
earthly Priſon, deprived of ſpiritual Contempla- 


tion, inaſmuch as ſhe is appointed to govern the 
Body, 
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Body, cannot of her ſelf underſtand clearly the 
Truth: Whereupon, to gain the Knowledge of 
Things, ſhe muſt beg a Beginning from the 
Senſes, which for that: Reaſon ſhe believes and 
hearkens to, and is contented to be led by them; 
eſpecially when they have ſo much Vigour, that in 
a Manner they force and compell her. 
And being fallacious, they fill her with Error, 
and falſe Opinion; whence it moſt commonly 
happ that young Men are involved in this 
ſenſual Love, which is a very Rebel to Reaſon, 
and ſo make themſelves unworthy to enjoy the 
Goods and Favours which Love confers on his 
true Subjects. Neither in Love are they ſenſible 
of any other Pleaſures than what Brutes are ſen- 
ſible of; but their Troubles and Diſguſts are in- 
fin itely greater. 4 | 

Preſuppoſing then this to be Fact, as it really 
is, I ſay, the quite contrary happens to thoſe who 
are more mature in Age. For it theſe, when the 
Soul is not ſo much oppreſſed with the Burden of 
the Body, and when the natural Heat begins to 
cool, are inflamed with Beauty, and bend thither 
their. Deſires, guided by rational Choice, they are 
never deceived, but poſſeſs Beauty in Perfection, and 
on poſſeſſing it always a certain Good accrues to 
them; for Beauty is good, and conſequently the 
true Love of it is moſt good, holy, and always 
produces good Effects in the Souls of thoſe who 
with the Reins of Reaſon, reſtrain the ill Diſpo- 
ſitions of Senſe, which old Men can much ſooner 
do than young. | | 

It is not then inconſiſtent with Reaſon to ſay, 
that old Men may alſo love without incurring 
any Scandal, or Blame, and more happily than 
the young; taking however this Term OLD, _ 

os 
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ſor decrepid Age, nor when the Organs of the 
Body are ſo Sea and feeble, that the Soul can- 
not exerciſe through them her Faculties, but 
when we have the Underſtanding in its full Ma- 
Nor will I refrain telli ou ſuppe 

ſenſual Love in every Age * Evil, wei young. 
People it deſerved Excuſe, and perhaps in ſome 
Manner may be lawful: For though it gives them 
Pain and Trbuble, and all thoſe Miſeries we haye 
mentioned; yet there are a gteat many who in 


order to gain the good Will of their Miſtreſſes, 


do ſeveral commendable Actions; which though 
they are not directed to a good End, yet are good 
in themſelves. And thus out of ſuch Bitterneſs 
they extract ſome Sweetneſs; and by the Adver- 
ſities they endure, arrive at laſt to an Acknow- 
ledgment of their Errors. "ab 

As therefore I think thoſe young Perſons, who 
bridle their Appetites, and live. with Reaſon, 
are divinely Good; ſo muſt I, excuſe thoſe. who 

ield to ſenſual Love, to which they are ſo much 
inclined through humane Frailty; provided they 
ſnew therein Gentleneſs, Courteſy, and Valour, and 
all thoſe other noble Qualities that theſe Lords 
have deſcribed: And if when they are paſt this 

outhful Age, abandon it intirely, keeping at a 
Diſtance from this ſenſual Deſire, as from the 
loweſt Step of thoſe Degrees, by which a Man. 
may aſcend to true Love. 

But if when they are old they reſerve ſtil} in. 
their Minds the Fire of Appetite, and make vi- 
gorous Reaſon ſubmit to feeble Senſe, it is im- 

oſſible to expreſs how much they are to be 
— ; for like Madmen they deſerve with per- 


petual Infamy to be numbred with irrational 


Animals, 
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Animals, ſince thi Thoughts aud As of Cnfual” 
Love are very unſüuitable to mature Age. 

Here he pauſed, and Sigrior Morello 4a Kee 
thus ſaid. And ſuppoſe there were ſome 
Man better diſpoſed, and more freſh, and vigo- 
rous, and * a better Wan lexioh than a great 
many yourg Men ate, would ou ſay it is an: 
ful for him to live with the ſame love as young 
Men do. 

If the Love of young Perſons, ſaid the Dücheſs 
ſmiling, be ſo unhappy, why would you, Signor 
Morello, have old Men love thus 1 But 
in Caſe you are old, as theſe People here ſa you 
are, you would not ſurely thus procure "hele 
ſeries of old Men? 

The Misfortunes of old Men, ſaid Sign or Ho 
rello, I think are procured by Meſſer Pietro Bem- 
bo, who would have them love after ſuch a Man- 


ner, that, for my Path I'by no Means can under- ' 


ſtand, and I think po (felfin 15 this Beauty, which he 
praiſes ſo much, wichoult t 
mera. 


Do you believe, Signor Morello, ſaid Count 


Leuis, that Beauty is always ſo good a thing as 
Bembo has deſcribed it? 


Not I faith, replied Morello, and I remember 
very well to have ſeen many a beautiful Woman, 


very ill temper' d, ſpiteful, and cruel, and really 


think it almoſt always happens ſo, for Beauty 
1 them proud, and Pride cruel. 


ou pethaps they ſeem cruel, ſaid Count x 


Leni * n miling, becauſe they do not grant what you 
deſire; but let Meſſer Pietro here teach you, af- 


ter what Manner old Men ought to 772 the 
Enjoyment of Beauty, and what to deſire at 
their Ladies Hands, in order to ſatisfy and content 


X 4 them, 


e Body, is a mere Chi- 
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them. And without exceeding thoſe Bounds, you 


will find, that they are neither proud nor cu, 
bur will . ſatisfy you in what you demand © 


Morello at this ſeemed ſomewhat out of Pati» 
ence, and faid, I would not know that which 
does not concern me, but let him teach you how 
oung Men ought to deſire the Poſſeſſion of 
BAG. who are not ſo vigorous and luſty as ſome 
old Men are. ** 1 
Here Signor Frederict, to pacify Morello and to 
divert the Diſcourſe, would not let Count Lewis 


make any Anſwer, but interrupting him ſaid; | 


Perhaps Signor Morello is not altogether in the 
wrong in ſaying, that Beauty is not always good; 


- becaule very often the Beauty of Women is the 


Cauſe of infinite Evils in the World, as Enmi- 
ties, Wars, Death, and Deſtruction, of which 


the ruine of Troy is an eternal Monument: And 


beautiful Women, for the moſt part, are either 
proud and cruel, (as has been lich or unchaſte; 
but it is very likely Signor Morello would not 
think that any Defect. 5 
There are alſo many wicked Men who have a 
ceful and beautiful Aſpect; and it ſeems as if 
Nance had formed them thus, that they may be 
more apt to deceive, and that thoſe amiable Looks 


were the delightful Flowers that cover mortal 


Poiſon. 

Believe not, ſaid Bembo, but Beauty 1s al- 
ways good. Here Count Lewis, becauſe he had 
a Mind to return to what he firſt propoſed, in- 
terrupting him, thus ſaid ; Since Signor Morella 
does not much care to know what is ſo neceſ- 
ſary for him, pray teach it to me, and ſhew me 
how old Men may arriye to this Happineſs of Love 

| of 
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For I do not care if I am counted an old 
provided it be.of any uſe to me. Feen 

Firſt, ſaid Bembo ſmiling, I will remove the 
Errors of theſe Noblemen, and then ſatisfy you. 
My Lords, continued he, I would not, by ſpeak- 
ing ill of Beauty, which is a ſacred thing, that 
any of us as prophane and facrilegious, ſhould 
draw down the Anger of the Almighty. That 
therefore Signors Morello and Frederick loſe not 
their Sight like Szefchorus, a Penalty very juſt 
for thoſe who diſpraiſe Beauty: I ſay that Beauty 
proceeds from God, and is like a Circle, * the 
Goodneſs of which is the Centre : And therefore 
as there can be no Circle without a Centre, no 
more can Beauty exiſt without Goodnels. 

Upon which it very rarely happens, that an 
ill Soul inhabitsa beautiful Body; for which Rea- 
ſon outward Beauty is a true Sign of inward Good- 
neſs, and this Beauty is more or leſs imprinted in 
Bodies, to be as it were a Character of the Soul, 
by which ſheis extrinſically known: As in Trees, 
where the Beauty of the Bloſſoms witneſſes the 
Goodneſs of the Fruit. The ſame happens in Bo- 
dies; witneſs thoſe that are ſkilled in Phyſiognomy, 
who by the Face know the Morals, and ſometimes 
even the very Thoughts of Men; and what is 
yet more, in Brutes, whoſe Characters are not ſo 
plainly impreſſed as a Man may diſcern their na- 
tural Diſpoſitions, which are written as plain as 
poſſible in their Faces. ü 

Look upon the Face of a Lion, Horſe, or Ea - 
gle, and you'll diſcover Fierceneſs, Pride, and An- 
ger; in 1 and Lambs, an innocent Simpli- 
city; a ſubtle Malice in the Fox and Wolf; 


an d fo of the reſt. 
What 


REES e 
"What is ugly then is generally bad, and wha 
beautiful, — . mf re 5e faid, that 
Beauty in the Face is pleaſant, lively, agreeable, 
and to be defired as 2 Good z and Uglineſs obſcure, 
unpleaſant, ſhocking, and to be ſhunned as an Kvil. 
And if you will conſider all things, vou will find, 
that whatſoever is good, and uſeful, has ever in 
it Grace and Beauty. | 9 | 

Behold the State and Condition of this great 
Machine of the Univerſe, formed by the Almighty, 
Father of all things, the great unalterable Oxz, 
eternal God, for the Health and Preſervation of 
all created Beings. The vaſt Concave of Hea- 
ven, adorned with ſo many divine Luminaries; 
and in the Centre the Earth, environed with the 
Elements, and ſuſtained by its own Poize: The 
Sun rolling round in an immenſe Space, illumi- 
nates the whole; in the Winter deſcending to the 
loweſt Sign, and in the Summer gradually mount- 
ing to the higheſt. The Moon, that from him 
receives her Light, in proportion as ſne moves to 
or from him; and the other five Planets, which 
differently run the like Career. 

Theſe things have amongſt them ſo much Force, 
by the Connexion of an Order ſo neceſſarily com- 
poſed, that by altering one Point they could not 
ſubſiſt, but the whole would be ruined; and their 
Beauty is ſo divinely excellent, that all the Wit 
of Man cannot imagine greater Perfection. 

And now conſider the Figure of Man, who 
may be called a little World, in whom every Part 
is ſeen to be neceſſarily compoſed by Art, not 
Chance: Then ſurvey the whole altogether, 
which is moſt beautiful, and it will be a difficult 
Matter to judge, whether all the Members, as 
the Eyes, Note, Mouth, Ears, the Arms, _— 
an 
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and the other Parts, afford more to the 
ht than they are uſeful. The ſame may be ſaid” 
all . look upon the Feathers of 
Fowls, the Leaves and Boughs of Trees; which 
though Nature has given them to conſerve: their | 
Being, are yet of an extraordinary Beauty. M7 4 
Leave Nature and turn your Eyes to Art; what = 
thing in the World is ſo . in Ships as the- 
Prow, Yards, Maſts, and Sails, the Helm, Oars, 
Anchors, and Cordage? And yet every one of 
theſe are ſo agreeable to the Sight, that he who 
looks upon them is. inclined: almoſt to think that 
they were made as much for Pleaſure as Profit. 
Pillars and Architraves ſupport Palaces and lofty - 
Galleries, and yet ns are no leſs pleaſing to the 
Eye than uſeful for the Structure. When Men 
began firſt to practiſe Architecture, they raiſed the 
Roofs of their Temples and Houſes in the middle; 
not that they ſnould thence; receive any — 9 
but becauſe the Rain might more convenient 
fall off, by means of thoſe {lopings on either Side, 
and yet ſoon after, this which was firſt deſign- 
ed for Conveniency, became an Ornament; ſo that 1 
whoever.ſhould have undertaken to erect a Tem- iq 
ple, in a Country.-where no Rain or Hail ever fd 
fell, without this Chevron, People would have 
been apt to think it wanted its real Ornament and 


If one ſays no more of the whole World, but 
that it is beautiful, it will be ever judged a ſuf- 
ficient Praiſe. We praiſe it when we call the 
Heavens beautiful, the ſame may be ſaid of the 
Earth, and Sea, Rivers, Woods, Trees, Gardens, 
Cities, Churches, Houſes, Armies. In ſhort, 
this 2 and ſacred Beauty i is a wonderful Or. 
nament to all things; and it may be ſaid, that 


good 
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good and beautiful are reciprocal Terms, | 
vey one and the ſelf ſame Idea, mean 1 the 
ſelf ſame thing, ally in human Bodies; of 
the Beauty of which the proximate Cauſe, I ſup- 
poſe, is the Beauty of the Soul, which as a Par- 
ticle of that true divine Beauty, illuſtrates and 
renders beautiful every thing it touches, and par- 
ticularly if the Body, which it inhabits, be not 
of ſuch vile Matter as it cannot impreſs in it its 
Beauty then is the true Trophy of the Con- 
eſt of the Soul, when with divine Virtue it 
ways material Nature, and with its powerful 
iancy diſpels corporeal Glooms. It muſt not 
therefore be ſaid, that Beauty makes Women 
proud or cruel, though Signor Morello fancies ſo; 
nor ought beautiful Women to bear the blame of 
thoſe Enmities, Deaths, and Deſtructions, which 
the unbounded Appetites of Men are the Cauſe of. 
I will not 2 but that it is poſſible to 
find in the World ſome beautiful Women un- 
chaſte, not that Beauty inclines them to be ſo, 
for it rather diverts them from it, and leads them 


con- 


to the Way of Virtue, through that Connexion 


that Beauty has with Goodneſs. But ſometimes 
an ill Education, the continued Importunities of 
Lovers, Preſents, Poverty, Hopes, Deceits, Fears, 
and a thouſand other things, ſurmount the Con- 
ſtancy even of good and beautiful Women; and 
on theſe, and the like Provocations, may beauti- 
ful Men too become moſt wicked. 

If what Signor Gaſpar ſaid laſt Night, ſaid Sig- 
nor Ceſar Gonzagua, be true, there is no doubt 
but beautiful Women are chaſter than others. 

And what did I ſay, ſaid Signor Gaſpar. If I 
well remember, anſwered Signor Cæſar, it _- | 

| | this; 


(ses 
this; that thoſe Women who are ſued to, always 
refuſe to ſatisfy him that thus courts them; but 
thoſe who are not ſued to, court others. Now 
there is-no doubt but that the beautiful Woman 
has more that court her than the unhandſome; 
the beautiful Women therefore always _ the 
Suit of their Lovers, are conſequently more chaſte 
than the unhandſome, who not being courted, 
make their Application to the Men themſelves. 

This is an unanſwerable Ar nt, ſaid Meſſer 
Pietro Bembo ſmiling, and thus proceeded? Ic 
happens very often that the Sight may be deceiv- 
ed, as well as the other Senſes, and judge a Face 
to be beautiful, which inreality is not ſo. And 
becauſe: in the Eyes, and in the whole Face of ſome 
Women, a Man ſometimes ſees à certain laſcivi- 
ous Air, painted with fond Attractives, a great 
many who are pleaſed with ſuch a lureing Aſ- 
pot becauſe it promiſes them an eaſy Conqueſt, 

ſtow upon it the ſpecious Name of Beauty, 
when in reality it is nothing but Impudence in 
Maſquerade, and is abſolutely unworthy ſo ho- 
nourable and facred a Name. h 
"Here Bembo was ſilent, but the Company ear- 
neſtly deſiring him to ſay ſome what more of this 
Love, and of the means truly to enjoy Beauty; 
at laſt he ſaid, I think I have plainly enough 
ſhewn, that old Men may love more happily 
than young, which was my Talk, and theretore 
need proceed no farther. | 

You have much. better declared, ſaid Count 
Lewis, the Miſeries of young People in Love, 
than the Happineſs of old Men; whom you have 
not yet taught what Way they muſt take in this 
their Tract of Love. You have only ſaid, that 
they mult ſuffer themſelyes to be guided by _ 

, | on z 
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ſonz and it is moſt Peoples Opinion, that it is 
im Love and Reaſon — ſtand together. 
However Bembo did all he could to ſhift off 
the Diſcourſe, but the Ducheſs deſiring him to 
proceed, he thus went on. 

Too ſaid he, were the Nature of 
Man, if our Soul (when ſuch fervent Deſires as theſe 
eaſily ſpring up) ſhould be forced to noutiſh them 
| —_ wich at which is common to her withBrutes, 
and could not turn it to the nobler Part which is 
proper to her. Since therefore, Madam, it is 
; your Pleaſure, I will not refuſe diſcourſing on this 
Subject : And becauſe I know 2 ſelf unworthy | 
to talk of the high and moſt holy Myſteries of 
Love, I beſeech God, for God is Love, to move 

my. Thoughts and Tongue, that I may ſhew 
this excellent Courtier how to love, contrary to 
the uſual Manner of the prophane Vulgar. 

And even as from my Infancy I have dedicated 
my whole Life to that divine Power, fo alſo do I 
implore him, that my Words may now be ſuita- 
ble to the fame Intention, and ſet forth his Glo- 
ries. | 
I fay then, that fince the Nature of Man in 
the Time of his Youth, is fo much inclined to 
Senſe, it may be allowed the Conrtier when he is 
Fug to love ſenfaally. But if afterwards in 

Maturity of Age, he happens to be ſet on 
Fire with this — Flame, he ought to be cau- 
tious, and take Care that he does not deceive 
himſelf, and ſuffer himſelf to be drawn into thoſe 
Calamities, which in young People deſerve rather 
Compaſſion than Reproach, but quite the reverſe 
in Perſons in Years. - 

When therefore a graceful Aſpect of a benues: 
ful Woman preſents: it ſelf to him, with a gen 

rue 
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tile and nga ing Carriage, like an experienced 


with hers, as ſoon as be, PETE his Eyes ray: 
that beautiful Image, and carry it to his Heart ; 
and the Soul begins to contemplate it with Plea- 
ſure, and feels within her ſelf that Influx that 
moyes her, and warms her by Degrees; and that 
thoſe lively Spirits which ſparkle through the Eyes, 
add continually Fewel to the Fire : He ought, in 
this Beginning to apply a proper Remedy, and 
awaken Reaſon, — with her to fence the For- 
treſs of his Heart, and cut off the Avenues of 
Senſe and Appetite, that they may enter neither 
by Force or 74 F 
And thus if the Flame be extinguiſhed, the Dan- 
ger will be ſo too; but if it continue or encreaſe, 
then muſt the Courtier determine (when he per- 
ceives himſelf thus enſnared) to avoid all the L 
formity of vulgar Love, and taking Reaſon for 
his Guide enter into the divine Ways of Love. 
And firſt let him conſider, that the Body where 
that Beauty is ſo reſplendent, is not the Fountain 
-whence Beauty ſprings, but rather becauſe Beauty 
is incorporeal, and (as it has been ſaid) a divine Ray, 
it loſes much of its Splendor and Dignity, when 
joined with a Subject vile and corruptible; ſince 
it is much more perfect, the leſs it participates of 
it; and in the higheſt Perfection, when entirely 
' ſeparated from it. 


And as a Man does not hear with his Mouth, 
nor ſmell with his Ears, no more can he any wiſe 
enjoy Beauty, nor fatisfy thoſe Deſires it raiſes, in 
our Minds with the Touch, but with that Senſe 
of which Beauty is the true Object, which is Seeing. 

Let him therefore lay aſide the blind Judgment 
of Senſe, and enjoy with his Eyes that pleads 
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fi'* thoſe Graces, thoſe amorous SN Smil 
Beſtures, and all the other pleaſing Ornaments 
Beauty, with hearing the Sweetneſs of her Voice, 
the Tuncableneſs of her Expreſſions, the Harmo- 
ny of her Muſick; and thus with moſt delicious 
Food, give the Soul exquiſite Repaſts, by the 
Way of thoſe two Senſes, which are the leaſt cor- 
| poreal, and are the Miniſters of Reaſon, without 
8 approaching the Body in Deſire, to fatisfy any 
Appetite but what is ſtrictly honeſt. 

Afterwards let him obey, pleaſe, and honour 
his Miſtreſs with all Reverence and Reſpect, and 
eſteem her dearer than his own Life; preferring 
all her Profits and Pleaſures to his own, and love 
in her no leſs the Beauty of her Mind, than that 
of her Body. 5 
- Let him therefore have a Care not to ſuffer her 
to run into any Error, but with Admonitionsand 

ood Advice, endeavour always to frame in her 
odeſty, Temperance, true Honeſty ; that ſhe 
may entertain nothing but pure Thoughts, wide- 
ly diſtant from any the leaſt Tincture of Vice. 
And thus by ſowing Virtue in the Garden of that 
Mind, he will reap the Fruits of moſt beautiful 
Qualities with exquiſite Delight. 2 
Ard this is the true engendring and impreſſin 
of Beauty in Beauty, which they ſay is the End 
of Love. By this Means ſhall our Courtier render 
himſelf acceprable to his Miſtreſs, and ſhe ever 
ſhew her ſelf towards him obſequious, ſweet, and 
affable, and as willing to pleaſe him as to be be- 


$i by him; and the Wills of both ſtrictly uni- 
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yd in a moſt honourable Conqueſt, and of Con- 
ence compleatly happy. | | 
he right Way of engendring of Beauty in Beau- 


ty, {aid S1gnor Morello, is the engendring of a —_— 
| tifu 


u 
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tifal Child in a beautiful Woman; and I ſhould 
take it as a greater and more maniſeſt Sign of 
her Love to Lin Lover, if ſhe pleaſed him with 
this, than with the Sweetneſs of her Voice, and 
all the ſiddle - faddle you talk ff. 
Lou muſt not, Signor Morello, exceed your 

Bounds, replied Bembo ſmiling; I muſt tell you 
it is not a ſmall Token of a Woman's Love; when 
the gives her Lover her Beauty, which is _— 
ſo precious; and by tlioſe Ways which are a Paſ- 
ſage to the Soul, that is, the Sight and Hearing, 


jones the Glances of her Eyes, the Image of her 


ace, her Voice, and Words, which penetrate 


the very Heart of the Lover, and ſuthciemly teſ- 


tif her Pain. %% ts ai NM FRA a 
Looks and Words, ſaid Morello, may be; and 


very often are, falſe Witneſſes; he therefore who 


has no better Pledges for Love than theſe; has no 
great Certainty, in my Opinion: And indeed 1 
expected you would have made this Lady of yours 
a little more free and good humour'd to the Cour- 
tier; than Signor Julian has made his; but I ſee 
you are both a-kin to thoſe Judges, whe to ap- 
pear wile give Sentenee-/ againſt their own' Opi- 
nion. ” ti tit 

Iwould have my Lady, ſaid Bembo, much more 
courteous to my Courtier, who is not young, than 


4 


Signor Julian's is to her young Lover; becauſe. 


mine deſires only things honeſt, and therefore 
may ſhe grant him every thing he demands, with- 
out Reproach. But Signor Julians, who is not 
ſo ſecure of the Modeſty of her young Inamorato, 
ought to grant him his honeſt Demands only, 
and deny him the diſhoneſt. More happy then 
is mine, that grants him whatever he es 

than 
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chan the other, th 
nics his R 


py than the 
ſenſual, I ſay, that the ſelf ſame things in the 
ſenſual ought ſometimes to be denied, which may 
ever be granted in the rational; becauſe in one 
they are * — to the ſtrict Rules of Honeſty, 
in the other not. en 
A. Woman then to pleaſe her good Lover, be- 
ſides bleſſing him with pleaſant $, familiar 
and ſecret Diſcourſe, Jeſting, and little Liberti 
and ſoft touches of the Hand; may lawfully, and 
without Reproach indulge him in the Ecſtaſie of 
a Kiſs; which, in ſenſual Love, according to Sig- 
nor Julian's Rules, is never allowable. For ſince a 
Kiſs is a Conjunction of the Soul and Body, it 
is to be feared, leſt the ſenſual Lover will be more 
inclined to the Part of the Body, than the Soul; 
but the rational Lover knows well, that though 
the Mouth be a Part of the Body, yet it is a Paſ- 
fage for the Words, which are the Interpreters of 
the Soul, and for the inward Breath, which is al- 
ſo called the Soul; and therefore has ſuch Delight 
in joining his Mouth to that of his beloved, with 
a Kiſs: Not to excite in him any diſhoneſt De- 
fires, but becauſe he feels that this Junction opens 
a Paſſage to the Soul, which drawn with mu- 
tual Defire to cach other, transfuſe themſelves al- 
rernately into each other's Bodiesz and thus min- 
gling themſelves ſo intimately together, they have 
each two Souls : And one only, thus compound- 
rules as it were two Bodies; for which 
Reaſon a Kiſs may be ſaid, rather to be the Uni- 
on of Souls than Bodies, becauſe it has ſuch _ 
| an 
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„ 
und Energy as to draw the Spul to it, and ſe 
rate it, 2 were, from de Bogy | | " 

For thus did all chaſte Lovers long eagerly for 

Kiſſes, as what ſtrictiy united Souls; and for this 
Reaſon does Plato, the divine Lover ſay, That in 
kiſſing his Soul came as far as his Lips, to depart 
out of the Body. 

And becauſe ſeparating the Soul from ſenſual 

Obj and uniting it with intellectual, may be 
7 by a Kiſs, Solomon, in his divine Book 
of the Canticles, cried out in an Ecſtaſie and 
Rapture, O that be would kiſ; me with the Kiſs of 
his Month; to expreſs the ardent Deſire he had, 
that his Soul might be raviſhed by divine Love, 
to contemplate celeſtial Beauty z ſo that by inti- 
mately uniting her (elf to it, the Soul might aban 
don t . | 
The whole Company were very attentive to 
Bembo's Diſcourſe; who, after he had pauſed a 
while, and finding no one ſpoke, proceeded, 
Since you have made me begin, ſaid he, to ſhew 
our old Courtier this happy Love, I will lead him 
yet ſomewhat more forward, becauſe to ſtop here 
would be dangerous; conſidering, as it has been 
often ſaid, the Soul is more inclined to Senſe. 

And though Reaſon with Diſcourſe chuſes 

ood, and knows that Beauty does not derive its 
Origin from the Body, and therefore gives a check 
to unlawful Deſires; yet always to gaze at it in 
the Body, very often perverts the Judgment; 
and though there was no other Inconyeniency, 
yet Abſence from the beloved Object enhances 
the Paſſion. Becauſe the Influx of a Beauty, 
when preſent, gives a wonderful Delight to the 
Lover, and ſets his Heart on Fire; awakens and 


liquifies certain Virrues dormant and congealed 
Y 2 in 
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in the Soul, which nouriſhed with the genial amo- 
rous Heat, diffuſe themſelves,” and flow W 


about the Heart; ſending through the Eyes thoſe 


Spirits, which are Vapours the moſt ſubtile, com- 
poſed of the pureſt and moſt lucid Particles of 
the Blood, which receive the Image of Beauty, 
and dreſs her with a rich Variety of a thouſand 
different Ornaments. an 
Whereupon the Soul is delighted, and with a 
kind of Wonder grows aſtoniſhed, and yet is full 
of Joy, and as it were, ftupified with Exceſs of 
Pleaſure; feels that Fcar and Reverence which 
Men uſually are affected with in ſacred Fhings, 
and thinks her ſelf in a Paradiſe of Bliſs and Joy. 
The Lover then who conſiders only the Beauty of 
the Body, loſes this Treafure and Happinefs as ſoon 
as the beloved Object, by her Departure, leaves 
his Eyes without their Light, and conſequently 
the Soul like a Widow without her Joys. For 
Beauty thus removed at a Diſtance, that amorous 
Influx does not ſet the Heart on Fire, as it did 
when preſent. | | 
Hence the Paſſages grow dry and arid, and yet 
the Remembrance of that Beauty ſhines in Tuch 
fort in thoſe Powers of the Soul, that they en- 
deavour to diffuſe the Spirits, which finding the 
Paſſages cloſed up, cannot fally out though they 
ſtrive to do ſo; and being thus debarred, wound 
and torture the Soul, and giveit thoſe ſharp Stings, 
that render Infants feel while with Pain they breed 
their Teeth. | een 
Hence come the Tears, the Sighs, and Tor- 
ments of Lovers, becauſe the Soul always affficts 
it ſelf, and is in Pain, and grows almoſt mad, till 
the dear beloved Object returns, and then ſhe is 


immediately at Eaſe and reſpires; and being entirely 
I intent 
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intent upon it, feeds herſelf with the moſt delici- 
ous Food in she World, and which never ceaſes | 
to be thus exquiſitely -ravithing, rhe Cauſe of all 
her Pleaſurg and of all her Anguiſn. 
To ayoid, therefore the 'Tortures of this Ab- 


ſence, | 3nd . enjoy Beauty Without Paffon, the 


Courier, by, the Aid of Reaſon, muſt recall entire- 
ly all Deſires of the Body, and diredt them to 
eauty alone; and as much as he can, view it pure 
17 ſimple as it is, and in bis Imagination ab- 
ſtracted fromm all Matter and ſo make it the dear 
Miſtreſs ob his Soul, and there enjoy it; having 
it always bath. Day and Night, in every Time 
and Place; no ways doubting. of ever loſing it; 
always remembring that the Body is a thing quite 
different from Beauty, and is fo far from encrea- 
ſing, that it rather very much diminiſhes its Per- 
ec tion a 7 IL I 
Thus will our old Courtier be free from all the 
Bitterneſs and Vexation, young People almoſt 
continually labour under, as Jealouſies, Suſpici- 
ons, Diſdains, Anger, Deſpair, and certain raging 
Madneſſes, which oftentimes lead them into o 
many and ſuch great Errors, that ſome not only 
abuſe the Women they love, but even put a Pe- 
riod to their own unhappy Lives. | 
And thus ſhall he do no Injury to Huſband, Fa- 
ther, Brothers, or Relations of the Woman he 
loves; nor occaſion her Infamy; nor be forced 
ſometimes with great Difficulty to refrain his 
Eyes and Tongue from diſcovering his Defires to 
others; nor be uneaſy in Abſence, or taking of 
Leave; becaule in this Caſe he will even ca 
about him the valuable Treaſure of his Soul, lock- 


ed up in his own Heart. 
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And befides, by the Force of Imagination, he 
will form that Beaury much more fair than it is 
in reality. But amongſt theſe Advantages, a Lo- 
ver will find yet another far greater, if he would 
make uſe of this Love as a Degree to aſcend to 
another Love infinitely more ſublime; which he 
may do if he will take ſufficient Time to reflect, 
what a ſtrait Confinement it is to be always tied to the 
Contemplation of the Beauty of one Body only: 
And therefore, to break through theſe narrow Li- 
mits, he will amaſs together in his Thoughts, by 
Degrees, ſo many Ornaments, and by blendin 

all Beauties together, form an univerſal Idea; and 
reduce that vaſt Multitude to the Unity of one 
alone, which generally expands it ſelf over all 
humane Nature. And thus ſhall he look at the 
particular Beauty of one Woman no more, but 
an univerſal abſtracted Beauty, embelliſhing all 
Bodies whatſoever. | | 

Whence being dazzled with this great Light, 
he will no more regard the leſs; and burning 
with a more excellent Flame, eſteem very little 
that which at firſt he ſo much valucd. 

This Degree of Love, though it be very no- 
ble, and which very few People arrive at, yet 
mult it not be called perfect; foraſmuch as the 
Imagination being an arganical Power, has no 
Knowledge but through thoſe Principles that the 
Senſes ſurniſh her with; it. is not entirely purified 
from material Darkneſs; and therefore though 
the does conſider that univerſal abſtracted Beauty, 
and as it is in it ſelf, yet does it not clearly dif- 
cern it, nor without ſome Ambiguity, by Rea- 
fon of the Agreement that Phantoms have with 
the Body. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe then who are arriyed at this Love, are 
like young Birds not quite fledged; which, tho” 
n to | flutter their tender WI 
4 not ſtir ſo far from the Neſt, nor tr 
themſdves to the Wind and Weather. When 
our: Courtior therefore ſhall arrive at this Point, 


though be may be called -a Lover, in re- 
ſpec to thoſe Who ure 8 the Miſeries of 
—_— Love; yet would I not have him eure 
ented, but boldly proceed © farther, keepin 

the high Road fer his Guide, which will 
him © true Happineſs, and this without going 
beſide: himſelf, as he muſt do, who will conſider 
corporeal Beauty, and then turn back again to 
contemplate that which is only viſible to the 
Eyes of the Mind; which then only begin to be 
acute and perſpicacious, when the Eyes of the 
Body loſe the Flower of their Grace and Gaiety. 
For which Reaſon the Soul freed from ger} 
purified with the Studies of things fpiritual, a 
exerciſed in the intellectual, turning herſelf 25 
in order to contemplate her own Subſtance, awa- 
kening from a moſt profound Sleep, opens thoſe 
Eyes which all may, but few make uſe of, and ſees 
in herſelf a Rayo that Light, which is the true 
Image of an 2 Beauty communicated to her, 
of which afterwards communicates to the 
Body a faint Shadow. 

Being therefore blind to things terreſtrial, ſhe 
ſees clearly the celeſtial, and when at any time 
the Powers of the Body are obſtructed through 
continued Contemplation, or bound up in Sleep, 
being not hindred by them, ſhe perceives a certain 
. Odour and Perfume of true angelical Beau- 
ty 3 and raviſhed with the Splendor of that Light, 
begins to be inflamed, and fo eagerly purſues it, 
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that in a Manner ſhe. is, inebriated, and in-anEc- 
ſtaſie, through an ardent Deſire of uniting ber- 
{elf thereto; having, found, as ſhe thinks, the 
Way to come to God, in the Contemplation of 
whom, as her happy End, ſhe ſeeks Repoſe. 
$991 Ferre burning in this moſt happ 
Fire, ſhe elevates herſelf to her nobleſt Ratt, whic 
is the Intellect; and there no longer ſtiadowed 
with the obſcure and gloomy ſight of things ter- 
reſtrial, ſhe,gazes amorouſly at the divine Beauty, 
but yet does not enjoy it in its free Perfection; 
e becauſe ſhe only contemplates it in her own par- 
_ ricul: Intellect, which cannot be capable of com- 
prehending the grand univerſal Beau. 

Upon; which, not being ſatisfied with this Be- 
nefit, Love beſtows on the Soul a greater Happi- 
neſs. For, as from the particular Contemplation 
of the Beauty of one Body, Love leads her to the 
univerſal Beauty of all Bodies; ſo in the leaſt De- 
gree of Perfection, from a particular Intellect, he 
guides her to the Univerſal. bod 

Here the Soul fired with the moſt holy Flames 
of divine Love, flies to unite herſelf with the Na- 
ture of Angels, and not only entirely abandons 
Senſe, but needs no longer the Diſcourſe of Rea- 
ſon; for being transformed into an Angel, ſhe un- 
deritands all intelligible Things, and withour any 
Veil or Cloud views the immenſe Ocean of pure 
divine Beauty; and receives it into her, and enjoys 
that ſupreme Felicity, which is incomprehenſible 
by the Senſes. | „ 

Since then the Beauties we ſee every Day, with 
theſe our dim Eyes, in Bodies ſubject to Corrup- 
tion, and which are nothing elſe but dreams, and 
little ficeting Shadows of ovary, ſcem to us fo 
graceful and agrecable, that they very often 57 

dle 
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dle in us a moſt ardent Fire, and with ſuch great 
Pleaſure, that we think no Happineſs 'compara» 
ble to it, and which we ſometimes, feel by one 
only Glance from the lovely Eyes of a Miſtreſs : 
What happy Wonder! What happy Aſtoniſh- 
ment, do you think, will invade that Soul, who 
arrives at the Sight of celeſtial Beauty, WDar 
ſweet, what delicious Flame? What ſweet Fire 
muſt a Man believe that to be, which ſprings 
from the Fountain of the true and ſupreme Beau- 
ty ; which is the Origin of all other Beauty, 
which never encreaſes nor diminiſhes? Ever bau- 
tiful, and of itſelf, on every Side, moſt ſimple: 
Oaly like itſelf, not participating of any other, 
but in ſuch a Manner beautiful, that all things are 
beautiful, becauſe they participate of that. This 
is the Beauty that is undiſtinguiſhed. from the ſu- 
preme wy which with its Light calls and at- 
tracts to it all things; and not only beltows Intel- 
lect to intelligent Beings; Reaſon to Rational; 
Senſe to Senſitive z Appetite to Animals; but alſo, 
even to Plants and Stones, communicates, as a Cers 
tain Mark of itſelf, Motion, and that natural In- 
ſtin& of their Proprieties. 


So much therefore greater and happier is this 
Love than others, as the Cauſe that unites it is 
more excellent. And as material Fire refines Gold, 
ſo does this moſt holy Fire in our Souls deſtroy 
whatſoever they have in them of Mortality, and 
vivifies and makes beautiful the celeſtial Part, 
which in her was mortified and buried before. 
This is the funeral Pile, on which the Poets ſay 
Hercules was burnt on the Summit of Mount 
Oeta; and through that Fire, after his Death, ar- 
rived to Divinity and Immortality. This is the 
burning Buſh of Meſes; the cloyen N of 
4 "0 | ine; 
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Fire; the flaming Chariot of Elias; which res 
doubles Grace — Happineſs in the Souls of thoſe 
who are worthy to ee it, when they forſake chis 
baſe Earth, ſoar to Heaven. 

Let us therefore direct all our hts, all 
the Faculties of our Soul to this moſt ſacred Light 3 
which points us out the Way that leads us to Hea- 
ven; and as we follow it deſpoil ourſelves of the 
Affections we were cloathed with in our Deſcent, 
and thoſe Degrees which have at bottom the 
Shades of ſenſual Beauty; let us mount to the 
ſublime Manſions where the celeſtial, love: 7, and 
true Beauty dwells, which hes encloſed in the ſe- 
cret Chambers of the Almighty, that it may not 
be at by profane Eyes: And there ſhall we 

Gin a moſt happy End of our Deſire true Re- 

ſe after our ours; certain Remedies for our 
iſeries; a moſt ſalubrious Medicine for our In- 
firmities; and a ſure Haven in the midſt of the 
ſtormy and tempeſtuous Sea of this wretched Life. 
What mortal Tongue can then, O moſt holy 
Love, ſufficiently praiſe thee ? Thou, moſt beau- 
_ Tiful, moſt good, moſt wiſe, art derived from the 
Union of divine Beauty, Goodnefs, and Wiſdom 
and therein doſt thou dwell, and by it, as in a 
Circle, doeſt thou turn to it evermore. 
G thou ſweeteſt Chain of the World, placed 
between things celeſtial and terreſtrial: Thou, 
with a moſt benign Temperament, doſt incline 
the fuperior Virtues to govern the inferior; and 
revolving the Minds of Mortals to their Beginning, 
unite them with it. 

Thou with Agreement doſt unite the Elements, 
and moveſt Nature to produce that which is neceſ- 
fary for the Succeſſion of Life. Thou bringeſt things 
ſeparate into one Maſs; giveſt Perfection to neh 
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which is im to things unlike, a true Simi - 
litude; to Enmity, Friendſhip; to the Earth, 
3 to the Sea, Calm; and to the Heaven, 
vital Light. * n 
| Thoben the Father of true Pleaſures, of Grace, 
Gentleneſs, aod good Will; an Enemy to favape 
Wildneſs and Sloth; In a word, the inning 
and End of all things. Andforaſmuch as thou des» 
lighteſt to dwell in the Flower of beautiful Souls 
and Bodies, and ſometimes doſt ſhew thy ſelf a 
little in the Minds of thoſe who are worthy to ſee 
thee, I think thy Habitation is with us the Chil» 
_—yy TT | 
Vouchlafe therefore, O Lord, to hear our Pray- 
ers; pour thy ſelf into our Hearts, and with the 
Splendor of thy moſt holy Fire illuminate our 
Darkneſs, and like a faithful Guide, in this blind 
abyrimth, ſhew us the right Way; correct the 
allacy of our Senſes, and after along wandering 
in Vanity, give us the true and ſolid Good; make 
us ſmell thoſe ſpiritual Odours and Perfumes, that 
enliven the Powers of the Underſtanding; and 
hear that celeſtial Harmony fo accorded, that no 
Diſcord of Paſſions take Place amongft us any 
more. 
Inebriate us in that unexhauſted Fountain of 
. Contentment, which always delights and never 
fatiates, and gives all thoſe who drink of its clear 
and limpid Waters, a Taſte of true Beatitude. Pu- 
rify with the Rays of thy Light our Eyes from 
darkſome Ignorance, that they may never more 
prize mortal Beauty; and make them know that 
Fe things they ar firſt thought they ſaw are not 
what they appeared to be, and that what they did 
not ſee are actual realities. Accept our Souls, 
which we offer up in Sacrifice to thee: Burn them 
| 1 10 
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in, that lively Flame which conſumes: all mates 
rial Impurity, ſo that being ſeparated. from the 
Body, they may be eternally united to the celeſti- 
al Beauty, by Ties moſt ſweet and raviſhing; and 
that we being ſeparated from our ſelves, may, like 
true Lovers, be transformed into our Beloved, and 
being elevated from the Earth, be admitted to the 
Feaſt of Angels; where fed with Ambroſia and im- 
mortal Nectar, we may die at laſt a moſt happy Death, 
as died thoſe ancient Fathers, whole Souls with 
the moſt ferrent Virtue of Contemplation, thou 
didſt raviſh from the Body and unite them to God. 
Having ſpoke this with ſo much Vehemence, 
if he as been in an Ecſtaſie, he ſtood ſome 
. any Motion, with his Eyes held up 
to Heaven; but, Donna Emilia with ſome others 
that had been moſt attentive to his Diſcourſe, 
pulled him by the Gown. Take heed, Meſſer 
HBembo, ſaid ſhe, that rheſe Thoughts do not make 
your Soul too to forſake your Body. 


* 


Madam, ſaid Bembo, it would not be the firſt 
Miracle that Love has wrought in Man. Then 
the Ducheſs, and the whole Company, began a- 
freſh to deſire him to proceed on this Subject, for 
they imagined all of them, that they felt in their 
Minds, as it were, a certain Sparkle of that di- 

ine Love which ſo ſtimulated him, and deſired to 
— more of ir. But Bembo ſaid, that he had 
ſpoken what the holy Fury of Love had unex- 
pectedly dictated to him, but that now as he thought 
it had ceaſcd to inſpire him, he knew not what 
to ſay. And I think verily, ſaid he, that Love 
will not have his Secrets diſcovered any farther, 
nor that the Courtier ſhould exceed WG Degrees 
he has been pleaſed by me to ſhew him; and per- 
haps for that Reaſon it is not lawful to ſpeak any 
V ' *: Git» 
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2 r ſaid the DucheB,' if the old Cours 
dier be ſuch a one, that he can follow this Way 
that you have ſhewn him, he ought in Reaſon to 
de ſatisfied with ſo great a Happiticſs and not en 
vy the young ones. 

The Way, ſaid Signor Ceſar Gamer that 
leads to this Happin 4 is ſo ſteep and difficult, 


in my Opinion, that I can ſcarce Winke it poſſible 


to 85 through it. I believe, ſaid Signor Ga/pary 
that it is indeed very difficult for Men, but that 
it is abſolutely impoſſible for Women. ai 
If you rela "os o often, ſaid Donna Emilia, in 

ralking Sony 

ſhall be pardoned no more. It is no Injury to;you; 
Madam, replied: Signor Gaſpar, that Women's 
Souls be not ſo much purified from Paſſions a8 
Men's are; nor ſo much verſed in Contemplation 
as Meſſer Bembo has ſaid it is neceſſary for them to 
be, who would taſte of this divine Love: : For 
this Cauſe we never read that any Woman has had 
this Grace, but ſeveral Men; as Plato, Socrates, 
Plotinus, and a great many others: And a Num- 
ber of our holy Fathers, as St. Francis, in whom 


a moſt ardent Spirit of 'Love impreſſed the ſacred 


Stigmates*; and nothing but the Power of Love 
could ſnatch up St. Paul the Apoſtle, to the 
Viſion of thoſe Secrets, which it was not lawful 
for a Man to ſpeak of; nor ſhew St. Stephen the 


Heavens opened. 
In this Point, ſaid Signor Pullen, the Men hure 
no Way exceeded the Women; for Socrates Hime 


* The five Wounds like thoſe of our Saviour, which the Ro- 
man Catholicks ſay were impreſſed on the Hands, Feet, and Side 
of St, Francis, by an Angel, | 


al 


the Women, I promiſe you, you + 
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ſelf confeſſes, that all the n of Love, that 
be knew, were taught him by a Woman, named 
Diotima. And the Angel, who through the 
Fire of Love, imprinted the Stigmates in St. Fran- 
cis, has done the fame Honour in our Days to the 
Lou muſt alſo remember, that Mary Magdalene 
had many Sins forgiven her, becauſe ſhe loved 
much, and perhaps with no leſs Grace than St. 
Paul, was ſhe many Times (according to Eccle- 
faſttcal Hiſtory) F raviſhed to the third Heaven. 
And many other (as I ſhewed you at large yeſter- 
day) who for the Love of Chriſt deſpiſed Life, 
nor were frightened at any Tortures, or the moſt 
cruel kinds of Death. And thefe were not (as 
Meſſer Pietro Bembo will have his Courtier to be) 
old, but ſoft and tender Virgins, and in that Age 
when, he ſays, ſenſual Love ought to be borne 
Signor Gaſpar to prepare himſelf to 
to dd Buche but * him. 
chis, ſaid ſhe, let Meſſer Pietro be the Judge, 
and the Controverſy ſhall be determined by Ris 
Sentence; whether Women be not as apt for di- 
vine Love as the Men. But becauſe the hearing of 


_Y 


— * — 


— — 


Crux of Siema a Dominican Nun, whom they ſay, 
had the ſame Wounds as St. Francis, and was afterwards canoni - 
zed as a Saint. 

+ The Roman Catholick Writers ſay, that Mary Magdalene retired 
into a rocky Cavern near Marſeilles in France, where ſhe paſſed the 
remainder of her Life in extreme Solitude and Auſterity; and 

where ſhe was frequently viſited by Angels, and was honoured 
with holy Raptures and celeſtial Viſions. This Place is called at 
this Day, La Sainte Beaume, near which is a neat Chapel, and de- 
vout Perſons reſort thither as in Pilgrimage, there having been, as 
they affirm, many Miracles wrought there, thi | 

| 1 
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this Cauſe may take up a great deal of Time, we 
will defer it till agg» th 8 "ol ; 
Till to Night, ſaid Signor Ceſar. 
And how fanny = _ Ni _ he Dackes? 
Becauſe It 5 g all r ar, 
ſhewed her hy 2 which be to enter 
through the Chinks of the Window-ſhutters. 
Upon this every one ſtood up with a kind of 
Wonder, becauſe they could not think that this 
Diſcourſe had taken up more than their uſual 
Time, only that indeed it began ſome what later 
than ordinary ; bur ſo agreeably deceived them all, 
that they did not mind how the Hours paſt, and 
| =_ one gh _ felt 1 - cir Eyes 
or want of Sleep; whic uently ha in 
ſitting up after 64k uſual Hon of Repole. | 
When the Windows were opened on the Side 
of the Palace that looks toward the lofty Summir 
of Mount Catri, they ſaw already in the Eaſt a 
moſt beautiful Aurora, ruddy like Roſes, and all 
the Stars retired, except Venus, that ſweet Gover- 


neſs of Heaven, which guards the Confines of 


_ and from whence ſeemed to blow a ſweet 
and gentle Breeze; which filling the Air with a 
piercing Coolneſs, began to awaken the Voices of 


the pretty Birds, inhabiting the murmuring Woods 


of the neighbouring Hills. 

Upon which every one taking reverently Leave 
of the Ducheſs, they went to their ſeveral Lod 
ings without Flambeaux, the Light of the Day 


doing that Office: But as they were at the Door 


of the Apartment, the Lord Prefect turning to 
the Ducheſs, Madam, ſaid he, in order to ter- 
minate this Controverſy between the Signors Gaf- 
par and Julian, we will aſſemble our ſelves along 


wich 
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with'a proper Judge, much ſoorier than we 5 
Yeſterday. 

Provided, ſaid Donna Bmiliay' if Signor Caſpar 
accuſe our Sex-as he is uſed to do, 'he give Secu- 
rity to ſtand era for I take him to be A ſuſpect- 
cd ee ad N10 
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